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Prologue 


are a number of reasons why authors write books, 
apart from the obvious and by no means n^ligible one of 
earning a living. The poet and the novelist absorb experi¬ 
ence, then weave it into new shapes on the loom of their imagina¬ 
tions. The biographer and the travel-writer, each in his separate 
way, strives to express a selective view of a person or a place- The 
historian studies the records of Aian's past achievements, choosing, 
lejecting, analysing, assembling and reassembling facts; imposing, 
if he is successful, the discipline of scholarship on to what would 
otherwise be an incoherent mass of material. Each seeks a pattern. 

This book, which I hope will be the first of three, derives its 
main impetus from a search for a pattern, and is in that sense, and 
that sense only, a personal book. It deals with an area of the ear^H 
sur&ce which I have visited several times, and which I find of 
inexhaustible fasdnation and interest. In the scale of the world’s 


great oceans and land-masses, the area is not large. From east to 
west it stretches rou|^y from Corsica, in the Meditenanean, to 
the vah^ of the Tigris and Euphrates, approximately the distance 
between Los Angeles and Charlesmn in tiie United States of 
America. From north to south it is even narrower, from the 
Balkans to the southern frontier of ^ypr, about the distance which 
separates Nova Scotia &om the island of Jamaica. The whole area 
of mountain, plain, sea, and desert is less than one-half the size of 
Soviet Russia. 

Yet within that limited space dviiisation first rose on this 
planet. Here, for the first time, Alan the wandering hunter became 
Man the dtizen, developed political and economic organisations 
Pourable to art and industry, conducted his first experiments in 
what we have come to call dvilisatiom There were a number of 
such experiments; Egyptian, Cretan, Sumerian, Babylonian, 
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Assyrian, Myccncan, Phoenician, Greek, Roman, Moreover, by 
isi the greater part of the laws, institudona, languages, arts and 
induitries of the modem Western world were firs: hammered out 
on that anvil, Can it be wondered that the counnies surrounding 
the Eastern Mediterranean, and in the deserts to the east and 
south of it, have attracted generations of historians, archaeologists, 
and ordinary travellers. 

1 must admit ftanldy that I fall into the third categoty. I am 
ndther a professional historian nor archaeologist, though, as a 
writer, these subjects have absorbed me for many years. Innumeiv 
able books have been written about the eastern Mediterranean and 
adjoining lands, from learned monographs on spedaJised aspects of 
the andent dvilisadons, to popular expositions which paint a 
broader picture. For two hundred years, from Gibbon onwards, 
writers have been filling in larger or smaller portions of that picture. 
One of the most remarkable was Winwood Reade who, in 1S72, 
published his Martyrdom of Aftzn, a majestic and sombre panorama. 
The Marxists, of course, have made their analyses, and Mr. H. G. 
Wells, in his OuiUne of History, galloped his political hobby-horse 
through the andent world, heedless of scholarly snipir^. 

In more recent years, such giants as Petrie, Breasted, and 
Reisner have opened up fresh viscas of Egypt, Woolley of Sumer, 
Sayce of Assyria, Evans, Wace and others of pre-Hellenic Greece 
and Crete, to name only a few. Other scholars ^ve attempted, with 
some success, to give more comprehensive accounts of Man’s 
development in theae areas. Such works as de Burgh’s Ths Legacy 
of ike Ancient World and Gordon Childe’s What Happened in 
History combine fine scholarship with simple ezposinon: they have 
placed thousands of readers in their debt, not least the present 
writer. 

It is doubtful if a completely comprehensive, definitive work 
on the growth of dvilisaiion will ever be written. The subject is 
too vast, and, as new discoveries are made and fresh researches 
carried out, the picture constantly changes. Certainly this volume 
makes no such absurd pretence. It is, in essence, a quest; an 
attempt to clarify in my own TninH some of the many impressions 
I have recdved of these ancient lands, in personal travels, in 
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Prologue 

conversations with arcbaeologiscs, and in a great deal of un¬ 
organised reading. In these days of swift»easy transport^ thousands 
of new travellers are seeing for the first time such countries as 
Greece, Ttirkey, the Lebanon, Syria, Iraq, Jordan, and Egypt. 
Travel stimulates curiosity, and during my own journeys I have 
often been ashed for information by people who, knowing my 
interest in the ancient world, innocently expected that I could give 
them a precise answer to any questions. 

Sometimes 1 could help them by recommending a book, but 
the yawning gaps in my own knowledge soon made themselves 
apparent. In ^ypt 1 was on fairly firm ground, and, to a lesser 
extent, in Greece and the Holy Land. The difficulty arose in 
integrating one's knowledge, in recognising the chronolcgical 
sequence in which the various cultures developed and decayed, 
where and how they touched and influenced each other. What 
was happening in the Hinite Empire when Ramesses Ill ruled in 
Egypt? What was happening in Greece and the islands when the 
Phoenician merchants were capturing the Mediterranean mercan¬ 
tile trade? Who was King of ^ypt when Joshua stormed Jerichoi 
or when the first Minoan palace rose at Knossos? Few of such 
questions can be answered precisely, and some not at all, but for 
my own satisfaction I decided to make an attempt, first by drawing 
up a chronolc^cal table of known dates, with cross references, and 
then endeavouring to fill in the gaps. From this a faint pattern 
began to emerge, and it is this pattern which forms the basis of 
this book. Its principal theme is the growth of dvilisations in the 
areas bordering the eastern Mediterranean, banning with that of 
Egypt, the earliest, and ending with the glory of Peridean Athens, 
a period of some three thousand years. During that time other 
civilisations rose, in Crete and the Greek mainland, in Asia Minor, 
and along the coast of the Levant It was also necessary to take 
into account the impaa of cultures lying outside the limits of the 
Mediterranean; e.g. the impact of Babylon and Assyria on Canaan 
and Judea, and to a lesser extent on Egyp^ the efiect of ^yptian 
conquest and colonisation of what is now Israel and the Lebanon, 
and Jordan, the influence of the Krtite Empire, whidi seems to 
have originated in the mountains of Asia Minor but which thrust 
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«outliwaM into Syria; the colonisatioa of pans of Asia Minor by 
the Myceneans^ the precursors of the cTa>isicgl Greeks, and the 
impact of the latter on Egypt, Phoenicia, and odier countries 
along the Mediterranean littoral. 

Inevitably I have had to set limits to my explorations. The area 
1 selected, and which I have called the Anvil, was chosen because 
the dvilisadons which arose within its boundaries axe those which 
have pven birth to the duee prindpal components of our western 
culture; Greek thought, Roman law, and the Christian religion. 
But Greece was piofotmdly influenced by Egypt, and Egypt by 
Syria, and traces of even these remote cultures have aflected our 
life and thought. Of course, other civilisations existed, for example, 
in the Indus Valley, and in China, but their influence on the 
western world has been, by comparison, negligible. Culturally the 
vast m^orlty of the peoples of Europe, and of their descendants 
scattered throughout the world, are diildren of the Mediterranean 
Sea. 

And what a sea it is, glimpsed far-off from the Eastern moun¬ 
tains, or from the wave-washed harbour of ancienc Byblos, where 
the Pboenidan galleys rode, or from Ida’s mighty peak, birthplace 
of Zeus, or where the Kile roils into its depths the rich mud of 
fertile ^ypt; Homer’s 'wine-dark sea’, which bore Agamemnon’s 
ships to Troy, Odysseus to the arms of Penelope, Saint Paul to his 
trial; mother of arts, b^uiler of how many writers, good and bad; 
begetter of bow many books 1 

Bven diis one, which some may regard as a doubtful progeny, 
the product of little learning and much art Perhaps they are right. 
The best that its author can say is, that like the children of some 
other irregular unions, it was at least conceived in love. 

Leonard Cotirill 

Hampsuadi 
London, Mir.3. 


CHAPTER I 


The Beginnings 


T ^he earliest written records of mankind begin at about 
3000 6.C. and are found in three places^ in the Nile Valley^ 
in Mesopotamia, and in the Indus V^ey; of these three 
fonns of writing, only the first two can be read. Before 3000 B.c. 
archaeologists can trace Man’s story only by dig^g up the 
objects he has left behind; his tools and weapons, fragmentary 
remains of the houses he lived in, the vessels in which he scored 
his food, the bones of the antmals he hunted or domesticaced, his 
ornaments and those of his womenfolk. These can be dated only 
approximately fiom the levels ar which they were found. On a site 


whidi has been more or less continuously occupied for seveial 
thousand years, the objects found at the lowest levels are obvicmsly 
older than those found in the upper strata. Many such sites exist 
in the Middle East, espedaliy in Mesopotamia and Syria. In some 
of these, occupation layers exist far below the level at which the 
earliest written documents have been found. Since we know that 


writing began at about the beginning of the Third Millennium 
(30CO B.C.), the lower levels- dearly antedate this period. 

The remote prehistory of mankind is outside the scope of this 
book; the earliest limit I shall set myself is 4000 b.c., a thousand 
years before the beginning of what Professor Childe has called 
‘The Urban Revolution’—the time when men first began to live 
in la^e settled communities, the period of the earliest dvilisadons. 
‘The thousand years or so immediately preceding 3000 b.c.’ he 
writes, ‘were perhaps more fertile in fruitful inventions and dis¬ 
coveries than any period in human history pnoi to the sixteenth 
century a.d. Its achievements made possible that economic re¬ 
organisation of sodety ibax I term the urban revolution.’’ 

* ITAdZ Happened in Hutary^^otdm C h ilde: Pelicaa Books, London, 
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These achievemeots included the making of bricks for building, 
the conseniction of the porter’s wheel, ^ wheeled nansport, the 
sailing-ship and the harnessing of domestic animals for transport 
and haulage. But the most important discovery was the metallurgy 
of copper and bronze. Before this discovery Man had had to rely 
for his tools ax^ weapons mainly on atone, hence those familiar 
but convenient labels, Old Stone Age (pulflwh'tAic) and New Stone 
^ {neoUthi^. In the lower levels of prehistoric sites in Hither 
Asia we had stone a^es, flint knives, flint spear-heads, and so on. 
Stone weapons were used for hunting, ^cing, and for cutting 
up the skins and flesh of animals. Stone tools were used to 
cultivate the land, bone sickles set with flint ‘teeth’ to reap the 
crop. 

Such tools contixmed to be used for milIgnnU after the properties 
of metals were discovered^ in iaa, in some parts of the world they 
are still used today. But at some time between 4000 and 3000 b.c. 
Man had learned that copper could be reduced from ores, that it 
could be given a cutting edge as hard as that of flint; or it could be 
beaten into flat sheets, bent and shaped. Furthermore, by infusing 
tin, an even harder metal was obtained, which we call bronze. Such 
tools and weapons gave the men who owned them greatly in¬ 
creased powers over nature, and, in warferc, superiority over 
peoples not so equipped. 

We do not know who discovered the properties of copper or 
who developed the techniques of mining, smelting, castii^, 
moulding, etc., lequired for the manufacture of copper tools and 
weapons, but we do know that, before 3000 B.C., techniques were 
being spread through an area which stretched from the Aegean 
in the west to Turkesmn in ri>e east A thousand years later they 
reached Britain and China. But, save for two isolated areas in Peru 
and Mesco, the craA does not seem to have been practised in any 
other pan of the world until late historical times. 

The same is true of other achievement; the sailing-ship, the 
potter’s wheel, wheeled vehicles, and the use of animals for 
haulage. Before 3000 b.c. all these were known within parts (not 

^ Kot found in EaTPt befbre ih« fint Dynis^. (Lucas) 
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all) of the area 1 have called the Anvil, and east of it as ^ as the 
mountains of Tuihestan; but nowhere else m the world. 

Why? 

By studying and comparing the findings of ar^iaeologists who 
have worked independently in Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Mesopo¬ 
tamia and other places, it is possible to attempt a reply, thotjgh 
many problems still remain unsolved 

To understand why the earliest dvilisaiions developed in these 
regions it is necessary to grope further ba^ in time, to what 
geologists call the holocene period, af» the end of the last Ice Age. 
As the northern ice-caps melted the steppes of Europe became 
temperate forests; further south, dimadc changes produced by 
the melting of the ice transformed the prairies of the Near East, 
and the district south of the Mediterranean, into deserts, with 
occasional oases. 

Up to this period, primitive Man, our ancestor, had been a 
hunter; while he remained so he could not form setded com¬ 
munities, but must have perforce remained a wanderer. These 
conditions continued in northern Europe, but further south, and 
especially in the Mediterranean area and to the east and south of 
it, men (or, more likely, their womenfolk) discovered that by 
clearing the ground of weeds and planting the seeds of certain 
edible grasses it was possible to obtain a food crop to supplement 
what could be obtained by hunting. Thus agriculture was bom. 

At first there would be a ^mixed economy^, both hunting and 
agriculture being carried on at the same time, Also, crops could 
only be grown where there were suitable conditions—-a regular 
supply of water, from lain^, stream or spring, and sunshine to 
ripen the plants. But from very early times, probably before 
5000 B.C., such conditions obtained In certain parts of the area we 
have described. Archaeologists have found, for example, at Motmt 
Carmel in Israel, evidences of cave-dwellers who hunted and also 
cultivated crops. They were Stone Age People, who used flint 
knives and stone axes, but they also mounted small flints in rib- 
bones and used them as sickles for reaping. This is proved by the 
'shine* on the flints, but it is not known what kinds of cereals were 
grown, or whether these were cultivated or wild. 
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In those parts of Western Asia what the cereals, wheat and 
barley were cultivated by the neolithic inhabitants there were also 
the wild ancestors of such animals as the goat, the pi& sheep and 
cattle. It seems leascmable to suppose that, while the men hunted, 
theii womenfolk tended the land and may have oflered to the wild 
animals the graln>stubble and husks. Gradually some animals 
would become tame, and in time people would domesticate them, 
usii^ them not only for food, but as ^viog larders and walking 
wardrobes’. The next stage would be indudi^ such animals as 
cows, ewes, and goats to give milk, and by selective breeding, 
produce a type of sheep which would yield a woolly fleece.^ 

Incidentally, these ^cts can help us to a better understanding of 
the developed civilisation of Egypt, Mesopotamia and pre-HeUenic 
Greece when we come to them later, There we encounter civilised 
communities whose wealthier members enjoyed amenities equal 
if not superior to our own; comfortable, well^fimushed houses; 
good communications, a wide variety of food and drink; hne 
clothing and adornments; sophisticated sports and pastimes; rich 
achlevem«its in the fne arts. And yet these same people, 
Egyptians, Sumerians, Babylonians, Myceneans, counted their 
wealth in stores of grain, oil and wine, and in herds of cattle-^ 
difficult conception for the hdis of an industrial civilisation where 
wealth consists in factories, oil-wells and mines. It is easier to 

' What H^penid in Huiay^^otioa ChMe: Pelican fiooka, X.OQdoc, 194^ 
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understand if we remember what cgryt^. he/on these dvilisdoons, 
not what came after. The Pharaoh, rei gning over a united Egypt 
from his magnificent palace at Aiemphis, with his even more 
magnificent pyramid looming above the desert, was still dependent 
on the yield of his crops and herds, as were his primitive ancestors 
who lived in a few reed'^d^mud huts beside the Nile. And so he 
stored the magazines of his great tomb with thousands of food 
vessels. 

Even the gold and jewelled diadem with which his Queen 
adorned her elaborately curled wig was remotely descended from 
the simple cloth band which the peasant women wore when reap¬ 
ing the crops. 

But Dynastic Egypt is a long way off yet. In the period we are 
considering, about 40CO B.C., there were no ddcs, no large groups 
of people living together under a common system government. 
But, in the Middle East, and pamcularly the East Mediterranean 
area, there were communities living together on the same site for 
generations. Driving through Syria and Iraq you will often see 
huge mounds, called ‘tells", which mark the sites of thousands of 
years of occupation. As the buildings, of packed clay (fis^) or 
later of mud-brick, decayed ox were destroyed, new buildings were 
erected on top. So, generation by generation, the mound grew, so 
that the village which sits on top of it today is the latest of a series, 
the earliest of which may date firom more than two thousand years 
before the beginning of recorded history. 

Archaeologists who have dug down into these mounds have 
found that the so-called ‘historical horizon*—i.e. the level at 
which they find objects datable at about 3000 6.C.—^ often quite 
h^h in the mound. Objects found at a still higher level give 
relative dates, and thus enable the escavators to estimate the 
average rate of accretion over the centuries. From this they can 
calculate the approzimare date of the lowest village on the site, 
which in some cases was as early as cirea 4500 b.c. 

If mankind had been forced to live perperually in these small 
self-suppoidng communities, each producing just sufficient m 
feed its members, the great civilisations of die andeni world would 
not have arisen. They arose because, within a certain period and 
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wiiliin a cenain gccgrapluc area, a combination of drcumstancea 
gnaMf<1 men lo o^anise themselves into larger social units. By 
co-operaci^ by pooling materials, knowle^e and resources, they 
were able to win increased mastery over nature, to obtain a stuplus 
of wealth beyond the immediate needs of the communityj pro- 
tecrion from their enemies, and long periods of comparative peace. 
The fruits of this co-operation, in sdencc and technology, art and 
politics, enabled Man to more material progress in the next 
two millennia than he had made in the previous hundred. 

Among the ftctors favouring this development were the 
inventions and discoveries described above, but these alone did 
not bring about the Urban Revolution. It took place because, at 
three places on the earth’s surface, conditions occurred which 
encouraged Neolithic Man-Hilieady a primitive farmer and 
herdsman—to settle in considerable numbers within a Urge but 
dearly defined area. Two of these places, the Nile Valley and the 
Valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates, lie within the Anvil. The 
third, the Indus Valley, lies east of it 

Authorities rightly stress the importance of the geographic and 
climatic conditions in these areas in nurturing civilisation, but it 
would be wrong to think that these alone were responsible. The 
explanation is less simple. The valleys of the Nile and Tigris- 
Euphrates provided omditions favourable to permanent settle¬ 
ment; a great river whose annual flooding brought a gift of fertile 
mud on which crops grew readily; an abundance of game— 
mammals and wildfowl; and on each aide vast, inhospitable deserts 
which acted as defensive barriers against invasion. Equally im¬ 
portant, perhaps, were dear, doudless skies, which enabled men 
to study the movonent of the stars and so learn to measure time. 
Such conditions provided the soil in which to plant the seeds of 
technical discovery and invention fiom which civilisation could 
grow. 

One story proper begins with the next diapter, but before we 
watch the curtain rise on those two earhest civilisations of man¬ 
kind—Egyptian and Sumerian—let us try to catch a glimpse of 
the stage being set. It can only be a vague glimpse, because the 
archaeological evidence is insufficient to give a clear picture, and 
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in any case scholars differ in their interpretation of k. The guide 
I have chosen is Prof^sor Childe, whose theory seems to be 
lo^cal and reasonable. 

Before about 3000 B.C. we find a large number of relatively 
small, self-sufficient communities scattered over a large area, srirf 
in many of these the craft of the potter, the wheelwright, the 
smith, are Imown. These communites are also usii^ pac^-aoimals 
—asses and, in a few ^es, possibly horses—for carriage, and 
osen for drawing a primitive plough. Their women also wove and 
spun. After about 3000 B.C. many societies continue to live in this 
way, but in the two districts mentioned men are beginning to 
organise themselves into much larger social units which include 
not only fanners and pastoralists, but numbers of spectalisu, 
stone-masons, smiths, carpenters, shipwrights, and wheelwrights. 
We can also see the emergence of a new class of etperts, 'who toil 
not, neither do they spin*. These are the scribes, the men who have 
learned the new and difficult art of writing, an Invention of more 
portent for the future than any of the others. 

How and why did this slow, difficult transition tahe place? For 
no one reason, thinhs CMde, bur many. The development of 
techniques durh^ those vital thousand years before 3000 B.C. led 
to an increase of popularion, which is proved by the spread of 
certain ‘cultures* over wide areas of Asia and Europe. But the 
trouble with those simple, self-sufficient neolithic communities 
was that they could only expand up to a certain limit. If numbers 
rose above a certain amount, food-supplies and raw materials were 
insuffidecc and the only solution was for the surplus population 
to move away, find—if it could—new and preferably unoca^ied 
grazing and agricultuial land found a fresh settlement. But 
the amount of land available in which cooditions were suitable— 
e.g. an adequate water supply—was limited, and someumes fight¬ 
ing took place between the occupiers of land and those who wished 
to occupy it. Among the by-products of this enforced wandering, 
archaeologists have demonstrated two which were of great 
significance: (1) it caused the spreading of ‘cultures*. An invading 
tribe would bring with it a knowledge of crafts and skills unknown 
to the invaded; and (2) man-killing weapons became extremely 
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importauT. Childe has an interesting comment to make on this. 
He points out that even after the secret of producing copper had 
been discovered, the peoples of Mesopotamia did not use it to any 
extent for some rime. The thing whi<i finally drove them to it, he 
believes, was the fact that it was much more reliable when it came 
to the manuftcTure of weapons. He points out that in all early 
Mesopocamian graves first djscts of copper to he found were not 
toohi as one rmght have expHted, but weapons. 

But even if the wandering tribe found an unoccupied site 
suitable for sertlement, or succeeded in subduing the owners of an 
occupied one, a time came, inevitably, when the same pattern 
would repeat itself. The site could only support a limited number 
of people; if the numbers grew too large, they had to get out, or 
perish. Again, the very selfHuffidency of the small unit contained 
the seeds of danget. Reserves of food could be stored, but only in 
small quantities. A prolonged drought, flooding, or other natural 
catastrophe could cause disaster. A famous historical example is 
the Bible story of Joseph’s brethren, who had to go to Egypt to 
buy com when famine threatened their own land, And of course, 
over large parts of Africa, Asia, and Latin America the same 
conditions apply to this day. 

This teniblt dependence of Man on nature has a vital bearing 
on the development of the rdigioos which figure ao prominently 
lit the history of dvUisation. The importance of this cannot be over- 
stressed in any consideration of the indent world If we do not 
make ao attempt to understand the religions of the early dviliaa- 
tions, and espedally their origias, we shall never be able to under¬ 
stand the people. This is all the more difficult for us for two. 
teasona: first, the fact that the gods themselves, and the worship¬ 
pers’ attitude to them, are so foreign to our own conc^tion of the 
Deity, and second, because in oui sophisticated western world, 
religion has become more and more divorced from everyday life, 
and is completely separred from technology. For instance, it is 
impossible to imagine the director of the Bethlehem Steel Corpora¬ 
tion having a statue of the God of Sted erected within his factory, 
and making an offering to it befote goii^ to his office. But the 
Egyptian and Sumerian technologists, the coppersmiths and 
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bronze-workers, would not have thought it at all strange, To them 
it would have been naniral, and indeed essential. 

Similarly, it is difficult for modem minds to understand why the- 
ancient peoples worshipped animals, or at least Gods with animal 
atiributes*-<goddesses like Sekhmet with the body of a woman and 
the head of a lioness, or Sobek, who has the body of a croo;»dile, or 
Amun, King of ah the Gods in Egypt, who, in one of his mani¬ 
festations, bore the head oft ram, If 1 may be permitted to quote 
briefly from one of my own books, the explanation may be that^^^ 
'before Science showed the mechanism which animates plants and 
animals, before man knew that animals, reptiles and birds were of 
a lower but kindred species to himself, he could only judge them 
in relation to his own humanity; what interested and awed him 
was the fact that they were so different from himself, and that they 
possessed powers and functions which be bad not, The bird with 
its power of flight, the lion with its immense strength, the crocodile 
which lurked in the river and could take off a man’s leg with a 
snap of its jaws, the snake with its seaet, silent, furtive life, and 
the ibis with its dignified air of wisdom; be did not catch these 
animals and study them in zoos; he respected and revered them 
because they possessed super^human powers. And therefore, in 
time, the high-flying falcon became one of the insignia of royalty, 
the crocodile the infernal monster which devoured guilty soiils, 
the ibis became Thoth, the god of wisdom (and of writing and 
the lion, as the Sphinx, symbolised kingly majesty,’^ 

I believe that religion arose partly out of magic; not merely the 
magic of the medieval necromancers and their modem imitators, 
but something much more fundamental. Like their palaeolithic 
ancestors, the wandering hunters of the Old Stone Age, the 
peoples of these neolithic Asian communities were constantly aware 
of forces outside themselves, forces which they could not control 
by any physical means, winds and tides, rainfall, floods and 
drought, and the fertility of the earth. In remote parts of the world 
there are stiU races who have not pre^ssed beyond the Stone 
Age; e,g. the Bushmen of Afhca, and the Australian aborigiaes, 
Arifhmprtlogists who have Studied them have observed that such 

^LiU i/u P/uv'CvAs—Lecti^d Cottrell: Enos Eros., L oedoo, 
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people TCfaid these unseen and uncontrollable forces as human and 


from the archaeolc^cal record thae Is no doubt that the peoples 
of 4000-3000 B.c. did the same. If you have to deal with a man 
much more powerful than yourself^ whom you cannot hope to 
defeat by physical force, you mc^ be able to avoid his anger by 
propitiating him with gifts. Much more difficult, if you have to 
cope with the wayward, whimsical, imprediaable ways of a 
woman—you may, if you are lucky, win her suppon by pleading 
(prayers), (sacrifice), or flattery (worship). It is significant 
that the earliest deities seem to have been female. What could be 
more natural than to believe that the earth itself was female, since 
she brought forth life, as women do? Or that a male god lived 
within the thtmderdoud, or was manifest in the beneficent, but 
also destructive, heat of the sun? These were major deities, but 
other spirits lurked in every grove and stream, in every prominent 
rock or mighty tree. In the words of Professor Frankfort: 

'There is justification for the aphorism of Crawleyj “Primitive 
man has only one mode of thought, one mode of expression, one 
part of speech, iht pm{tnal'\ This does cot mean (as is often 


thought) that primitive man, in order to explain natural pheno¬ 


mena, imparts human characterisdes to an inanimate world. 
Primitive man simply does not know an inanimate world. 

Tor this reason he does not “personify*’ the inanimate pheno¬ 
mena nor does be fill an empty world with ghosts of the dead, as 
“animism” would have us b^eve. The world appears to primitive 
man neither inanimate nor empty but abundant with life; and life 
has mdividualicy, in man or beast or plant, and in every phenom¬ 
enon which confronts man—the thunderclap, the sudden shower— 
the eerie unknown clearing in the wood, the stone which suddenly 
hurts him as he stumbles while on a bunting trip. Any phenomenon 
may at any rime face him, not as /r, but Thou* {rr^ itaiics)K 

Now there is another way of dealing with these unseen forces 
which we call 'natural', but which primitive m^p thought of as 
personal; by finding out 'what makes them tick*. One side of Man’s 
nature, the intellectual, reasoning element, studies the properties 
of matter, experimenis, observes, makes deductions, and then 


^ Btfort Ffiakfon, Wilsoii Sc JacobMc: Peoauin Booka. Lofidos. 
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makes use of his knowledge for practical ends. It was thrcpu^ this 
process of observation and reasoning chat men learned to make 
and use fire, to smelt copper, to invent the wheel and the sail I say 
men; it may well have been women who first discovered that the 
fieece of certain animals could be spun into thread, and then woven 
into doth; women may also have discovered how to tame the wild 
animals who gathered round the oases, while men only hunted 
them. 

But there is the more powerfd, emotional, irrational element 
in which fear and wonder predominate. This is the world of the 
magidan, the wJtcb'doctor, the medidne*man. Such men are not 
necessarily tricksters and charlatans, though many were and are. 
There occiu, even in sophisticated societies, men and women who 
appear to possess paranormal powers; the nineceentb century 
rationalists scoffed at this, but the twentieth is less sure. Scientific 
experiments have proved the reality of what is called enra-iensory 
perception, and J. W. Dunne has led many to doubt the reality of 
physical time. We have reltictantly come to recognise that 
phenomena sometimes occur which cannot at present be explained 
by any natural law. It is, perhaps, easier for us to appreciate the 
power and influence which would be wielded in a primitive society 
by people who appeared to possess *secood si^ti or supernatural 
powers over nature. 

To the writer, it seems cleat that in a society dominated by 
ignorance and fear, a society la which there were no such things u 
* natural causes’, men with such powers would achieve flu greater 
importance than they enjoy today. Many of them would be men 
of superior intellect, men who had, in fact, acquired certain 
knowledge, and techniques which appeared magical to the 
masses. (One has only to observe the effect of striking a match in 
front of a modem savage to appreciate this.) From this it would be 
a short step to believing, and making others believe, that they had 
powers over nature (through the Gods who ruled nteuxe) which in 
fact they did not possess. Power is a beady drug. 

Such men would naturally become pnesa —guardians of sased 
mysteries, interprerers between the Gods and xnankiod. There 
would be a shrine or home of the god to which only the priests had 
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accessj and we find, even In the lower levels of the *rells* of Hither 
Asia, remains of buildings larger than the rest which seem to have 
served this ptnpose; at Oawra, in Iraq, for instance, where these 
shiines, as they appear to have been, were rebuilt on the same site 
time and time again, even when the place had passed into the 
hands of new settlers. RdigicKmagical traditions were strong; 
certain sites became sacred. 

Suchmagidan'priests would claim, as their modem counterparts 
do, power to control events by spells and ritual. If I may be 
permitted a personal reminiscence, I myself watched, fn 2949, an 
African witch-doctor performing a ceremony which purported to 
bring together two h(»tile tribes in peaceful amity, It took place 
on the slopes of Mount Kenya. The tribes were the Kikuyu, a 
Negro race, and the famous warrior-tribe, the Masai, who are 
Hamitic, and therefore remotely related to the Ancient Egyptians. 
The Masai warriors with their slim, smooth-skinned bo^ei, as 
lithe as gazelles and as beautiful, stood watching, spears in hand, 
while the wizened old Kikuyu, who muse have been nearly a 
hundred years old, crouched over a fire, and kept passing a rod to 
and fro within a wooden loop. To my white companioa and 
myself it was a fasdnatiog piece of Freudian symbolism; the con¬ 
cord of the tribes was being pre-figured by a rite symbolising the 
union of the sexes. But to the elegant, aristocratic Masai and the 
thick-lipped, fiat-nosed Kikuyu, this was a sacred ceremony. They 
believed that in that gnarled old body there resided the power to 
alter their lives. I remember thinking that on such occasions one 
is nearer to the spirit of the andent world than when standing in 
the mighty, but now derelict temple of BUmak. 

So much for the priests. But there was another way of attaining 
power, through military prowess. In the inter-tribal struggles for 
land, ceroin men would distinguish themselves by their qualities 
of leadership and courage in battle. These natural leaders would 
become chiefs, kinglets, and in some societies their sons wotild 
inherit their power—or try to. But here we encounter a difficulty; 
in some sodeties the fooctioDS of King and High Priest were 
separate, in others they merged. There are numerous historical 
examples, for instance the evident rivalry between the kings of 
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Judah and tbdr prophets which we can discern in the Old Testa¬ 
ment In Egypt also the Pharaoh and the priesthood were often 
rivals for power, and at certain periods the high priests themselves 
became Pharaohs. But the outlines are not dear, because Idng^p 
was dosely linked with religious ritual. Anthropologists have 
shown that quite recently in some primitive sodeties, kings or 
chieftains were identified with the prosperity of the people they 
ruled, and the fertility of the soil on which they depended. There 
is evidence that when their health and virility began to fail they 
were sacrificed, and a new king appointed in their place. Such 
ceremonies probably took place in the prehistoric world, although 
as time passed the *death* of the king became purely symbolic, and 
his life was ritually renewed by magic, as we shall see when we 
consider the *heb^ed’ ceremony ip Ancient Egypt. 

In any case, whether the chief-king belonged to a priestly line, 
or hdd power by virtue of his military ability (or those of hii 
ancestors), his was a saaed office. When the Jews called for a 
king, David had to be anointed by Samuel, and in Egypt the 
Pharaoh was not only King but also Chief Priest of the god Amun. 
Documents prove that these facts are true of the historicti epoch, 
long after the period we are considering, but there can be no 
doubt that such belied and customs stem from much earlier times. 

To sum up: we see, towards the end of the Fourth Millennium, 
a very large number of independent tribal communities scattered 
thfot^hout our chosen area. Some, though not all, have acquired 
techniques which give them potentially greater control over their 
environment than their ancestors of a thousand years earlier. 
Some, more advanced than others, have the potter’s wheel, 
wheeled vehicles, pack animals, and the ox-drawn plough. Many 
have a knowledge of metallurgy and are using copper and bronze 
implements, made for them by a new dase of spedalists, crags¬ 
men who axe not themselves food-producers, but are supported 
by the community. These men, bound together in ^secretsodnies’, 
sanctified and set apart by religious or pseudo-religious ritual,^ 
jealously guard the mysteries of their crafi and transmit them only 
to their chosen successors. Some of these men, by reason of their 
* Cf. tbe cnodera Freemuoiu. 
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lugher inteUigence, skill end knowledge, have become what we 
would call, priests—intennediaries between common men and the 
uncontrollable forces to which they axe subjea. Rivalling tiiem for 
power is another class of men, waniot<hiefs, on whom their 
peoples rely In times of dai^r. Sometimes, though not always, 
priest and chieftain are one. 

These societies, however, are incapable of expanding beyond a 
certain limit. When they reach it, small groups split off from the 
parent community, and establish new settlements elsewhere. Thus 
there is mobility, a constant spreading and admberure of cultures, 
but as yet no chance of large-scale co-operation. 

Except in three places; along the Nile Valley, the valleys of the 
Tigris, Euphrates, and their tiibutaiies, and, further east, along 
the valley of the Indus, where large numbers of independent tribes 
have been settled for generations. Here there is every inducement 
for them to stay; an abundant supply of water for irrigation and 
transport; plenty of wild game; wild plants to supplement the food 
supply; perennial dooding to renew the vigour of the land—so that 
it is unnecessary to wander in search of fresh soil and pasture-^ 
and protective deserts on each side as a deterrent to invadera. 

Thus the Anvil stands ready for the first stroke. 
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CHAPTER II 


Earliest Egypt 

‘ T never thought it would be like this... it’s so arid.. . .* How 
I of^ ooe heers thee bewildered conunem from people visiting 
X for the first time the lands which the guide-books call *the 
cradlea of civilisation'. And one sympathises with them. They 
have read of the banging gardens of Babylon and they see a mound 
of broken potsherds beside a muddy river; they have read of 
Imperial Thebes^ capital of Egypt in her prime^ and see only 
tombs and temples in a wilderness of rock and sand. In summer a 
paralysing heat beats down from an empty sky, driving men Into 
the shade. In autumn the tivers are laden with brown mud; in 
winter the climate can be pleasant, but even then the eye turns 
apprehensively from the lush green valleys, and the glint of 
irrigation canals, to the sterile, forbidding desert which hems them 
in on each side. 

The cradle of dvilisation ... this} And eyes accustomed to the 
softer green of New England valleys, or the gentle hills of 
Gloucestershire, blink and look puzzled. 

Ten years ago the writer noted down in a diary his impressions 
of his first sight of Egypt from the air, when he fiew In from the 
direction of the Red Sea. His observations, sketchy as they are, 
may serve to give some idea of the appearance of these two lands 
of Egypt and Mesopotamia. First, the Arabian desert, across which 
the early settlers in the Nile Valley trekked thousands of years ago. 

'. . . fiyiog west across an arid, waterless desert, bleached, 
brown-white sand, brown rock, crumbling, parched, with blotches 
of brownish-purple like sores. Above the desert hangs a haze of 
drifting sand, rising to a height of thousands of feet. Above the 
haze, a sky of palest blue, without clouds. The sky is like an 
inverted bowl, the crown of which is blue, merging into a whitish- 
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brown at ibe edges, from which comes a fierce glare. There is no 
horizon.. / 

*. . . the Red Sea falls away behind us to the east, as we fiy 
further and further inland to meet the Nile at Luror. Now flying 
over low, ribbed brown hills, a mass of peaks and sharp ridges, 
with the while sand, like salt, threading through the valley bottoms 
like rivers. Dull, parched, monotonous landscape, which seems to 
go on for ever. Not a tree, not a green field . . 

. At last, the Nile. It is about thirty miles away, a grey gleam 
against a ribbon of dark green. The brown desert laps up to it, and 
billows away beyond it to the west, Apart from that thin green 
strip, utter barrenness and emptiness.. 

If you axe flying towards Ira^ from the north-west, across Israel 
and Jordan, again the main impression is one of utter sterility. 

'Coming up now to the Dead Sea. As we approach the western 
shore we aess tumbled brown bills, with white patchea. Ahead 
the long narrow sea, slate-grey, and from this height looking no 
bigger than Lake Windermere in Westmorland.... Now crossing 
the eastward shore. Sand, sand and more sand. Away to the north, 
in the plain below ii a small, faint patch of greeny that is Jericho. 
But now to the right I can see up the valley of Jordan, with its 
stain of green meandering through the brown desert. To the north 
is the greenish-bhie of the salt-pans. And then the desert again.' 

Beyond Jordan, as you fly soucb-eastwaid towards ancient 
Babylonia, you see nothing from the plane except a parched 
wilderness. You are flying at some three hundred miles an hour, 
but as the hours tick by the landscape hardly changes. 

*Now the landscape is even more desolate. The golden-brown 
sands have gone. Now we fly over barren hills the colour of 
chaned wood, veined with wadis (valleys) of a lighter brown. Dust- 
clouds drift above them, giving them a hazy, nebulous quality. 
Sometimes the desert is disfigured by black bituminous deposits, 
reminding one of a photographic enlargement of some horrible 
skin disease.’ 

'The endless forests of Newfoundland were a paradise com¬ 
pared with this desiccated horror, bumed-out, blasted and 
scoriated by wind-blown sand.’ 
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Th«D one’s first sight of the Btipbraccs; 

‘Away to port, getting nearer every minute, is a line 
soaking aiToss the waste, the Euphrates. Now the desert shows 
patches of dusty green, mingled with the scrofulous bitumen* 
deposits. No mountains. No hills. Only a dead flat plain of shining 
yellow sand dappled with cloud shadows. Across It coils the mighty 
river, along the banks of which the Babylonian kings built their 
high*walled does.’ 

Flying southward towards the Persian Gulf one crosses the 
land which rivals Egypt as the birthplace of dvilisationi Sumer, 
the Biblical *land of Shinai’. 

^Babylon passed us to starboard. Could see where the river had 
been divert^ during the siege, as described by Herodotus. Passed 
near Ur and Uruk, where Woolley found the sdf*immolated 
concubines of the Chaldean kings, their poison-cups beside them. 
The Tigris winds, doubles back on itself, a sand-cdoured river 
bordered by green parches like verdigris. Sometimes riie black 
tents of the Bedouin duster in the wadis. And now the sand gives 
way to a strange grey earth, the colour of wood-asb, criss-aossed 
by dykes, roads and water-channels. Millions of human lives have 
left their faint marks on this fiat plain, which is like a blackboard 
used again and again, a palimpsest of the cenruries.’ 

Finally, as the aircraft begins to descend for the landing at 
Basra, you see the great flood-plain of the Two Rivers, an 
enormous expanse of blade water, partly covered with what at first 
appears to be green fungus, but at a lower height turns out to be 
half-submerged trees. The eiSux of the rivers looks exactly like a 
huge stagnant pond, scores of miles wide. Some of the green 
lungus’ becomes detached from the main mass and appears to 
float in isolated dumps, like pieces of a iig-saw puzzle. The whole 
ddta is flooded. Thousands of palms, in symmetrical rows, lie 
half-submerged, with only tbdr tops breaking the surface. The 
steamy heat of the Gulf begins to seep into the cabin as you sweep 
low over the white roofs of Basra. Below you, under the flood, 
lies the legendary site of the Garden of Ed». 

'Qvilisation ... ia the settlement of men upon an area con- 
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tinuously cultivated and possessed, who live in buildings con* 
unuously iobabiced, with a common rule and a common dty or 
dcadel/^ 

Some scholars believe that the first dvilisadon confonnisg to 
this definition grew up beside the Nile, a little, but not loi^, before 
those of Mesopotamia. Relics of Stone Age man, in the form of 
flint tools and implements, are often found below the desert clifis. 
It is impossible to estimate the proportions in which African, 
Asiatic and perhaps even European elements were mixed in those 
primitive inhabitants, but once settled, they continued to live 
along the fertile banks of the great river, where there was an 
abundance of game and fish, a perpetual water-supply and almost 
perpetual siulight. Here they could grow all the cereals and 
vegetables necessary for roan, and to east and west the hostile 
deserts acted as a protection against possible eneroies. At first, of 
course, there would be hundreds of small, independent settle¬ 
ments, each with its own chief and its own goda. But, unlike the 
communities described in the last chapter, scattered over the 
steppes of western Asia, the inhabitants of the Nile Valley had the 
advanuge of a great waterway which acted both as a fertUising 
agent and a road. The river linked them, though it did not at first 
unite them. Also the deserts, where no permanent settlement was 
possible (save at a few oases) forced the Nile Peoples to live near 
the river. Egypt, as Kerodcrus says, 'is the gift of the Nik*. 

The astonishing fact about the Ancient Egyptians is that, when 
we first encounter them, at the beginning of the First Dynasty 
(which began at about 3200 B.C.), they are already enjoying a 
h^y developed dvilisadon. The tombs of their kings and princes 
are of great size, and contain beautifully-made stone vessels, 
objects of copper and bronze, evidence of fine carpentry, mesal- 
work and jewellery. Wriemg has been invented, and already the 
names of some of the gods and goddesses fiuniliar from later 
Egyptian inscriptions are present. And from the design of their 
tombs, which imitate in mud-brick the forms of thdr dwellings, 
one can recognise a developed architecture which already fore* 
shadows the glories to come. 

* Th$ Ouilki* G. Wells, Loodoa, 193 
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Professor Walter Emery, who lias recently excavated some of the 
great tombs of the First Dynasty kings at Saqqara, told the writer 
that in his opinion practically all the elements of the Old Kingdom 
—the ^amid Period—which is generally regarded as the Golden 
Age of iident Egypt (ayS^-aioo B.C.), existed at the time of the 
First Dynasty* (3200 B.C.). Such achievements obviously imply a 
long period of development before that date; and yet, compared 
with cur knowledge ^ the historical period—from M enes, the 
first king of the First Dynasty, to the Ptolemies (332-30 B.c.) 
hardly anything is known of this prehistoric or ‘pre-dynastic’ 
epoch. 

Graves of these pre*dynastic ancestors of the historical ^Andent 
Egyptians^ have been found at several points along the desert 
fringes. They date inun about 4000 B.c. or even earlier. There are 
several 'cultures’^ (of which the principal were called by Petrie for 
convenience Badarian, Amrattan, and after the sites 

where their objeas were first identified. The people of the first 
two cultures were mainly htinters, though they also practised 
agriculture and scockbree^ng in a primitive ftshion. They buried 
their dead in shallow graves in the sand, furnished with jars for 
food and drink, weapons and toilet ailides, including slate palettes 
for grinding their green eye-paint. 

They were acquainted with copper and gold, but at this stage 
seem not to have learned that these metals could be melted and 
cast. The bodies in these lirtle graves are ofien wonderfully 
preserved, without the aid of embalmment. Oi^en we find skin and 
hair still adhering, although the bodies were buried more than six 
thousand years ago. The bodies lie in a crouching position, unlike 
the Egyptian burials of historical times, when the corpses were 
buried prone. 

In the later, Gtrzean^ stage of development hunting became less 

‘MuKtbo, ui ErypUao hisiorlta writing about 305-265 8.C. divided the 
aitnw of the Phereobe which had come down to him into thir^ DToeatiet. Hii 
lin 1 j aot aecun(e> nd he left out a nombet ofaunes, but the list ia atiU ueful 
aaa rou|h guide. 

'The word 'etdture' ofeeo cropa up in archaeologies] reports. Broadl; 
ipeaklag, people Mlowicg the saoe cuetoma and usiAg ^jecu—e.g. 

tool0t weapoDs, ponery—are laid to belong to the sane culture, cbou^ die; are 
aot Mceesaril; all of the nme race. 

* The two lait cultures are now uauallj deiigaited Kagada 1 sad Kagads n. 
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important; the emphasis was on farming and fishing. By this time 
the Nile valley peoples, or some of them, had learned the art of 
smelting copper. ^ They imported foreign products, such as lapis- 
lazuli from Asia, and some archaeologists have suggested that the 
presence of these and other Asiatic products in Upper Egypt may 
indicate an invasion or infilaation of Semitic peoples fiom that 
area. 

Relics of these three prehistoric culrures have been found in 
Upper Bgypt; i.e. the southern part of the country below the 
Delta. The first dynastic kings also bad their capiral and built 
their tombs in Upper Egypt. We also know from the writings that 
the first king to bring the whole land under his dominion—Narmer, 
or Menes—came from this part of the country. And yet there is a 
puzzling oilrural gap between the settlements of primitive farmers 
and herdsmen buried in shallow graves in the sand, and accom¬ 
panied by a few pathetic little pots, and the great cemeteries of the 
early dynastic kings at Abydos. Their enormous tombs of mud- 
brick, divided up into numerous chambers or magazines, originally 
stocked with beautifully-fashioned vessels of alabaster, diorice and 
ocher stone, exquisite jewellery, furniture adorned with gold, could 
only have been produced by a large body of skilled spedalist- 
aaf^smen which a small primitive society could not have sup¬ 
ported. 

Yet there is no doubt chat these primitive peoples, the Badtrians, 
Amrateans and Gerzeans, were the cultural ancestors of the 
Ancient Egyptians of historic times. When Sir Flinders Petrie first 
discovered their graves at Nagada, in Upper Egypt, he thought that 
they might have been those of some semi-savage race which had 
invaded the Nile Valley in historical times, and bad been permitted 
by the civilised Egyptians to setde on the outer rim of the valley. 
In fiset he called them, in his early publications, *che lost race\ But 
Petrie, one of the greatest of all archaeologists, went on excavating 
more and more sites, and by careful examination arxd comparison 
of pottery was able to establish a chain of development. In fiicc he 
invented the system which we call ‘sequence dating’ which enables 
archaeologists to establish the comparative age of a site by the type 

i Small plot and beads of copper have beea found oa Baduian aiiet. 
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of pottery found on it, even when it lies below the ‘historical 
horizon’—i.t. the period when written inscriptions arc found. He 
was able to satisfy himself that there wis a definite link between the 
little men crouched in their pii-graves and the builders of the 
pyramids. For instance, he found crudely-drawn signs, roughly 
painted on pottery, which occur much later in Egyptian writing. 
There were representations of boars made from papyrus-stems 
bound together, such as one finds thousands of years later in 
Egyptian tombs. Some of the slate palettes for grinding malachite 
for eye-paint bore symbols identifiable with some of the Egyptian 
gods of historic times. And at Hierakonpolia J. £. Quibell found a 
large slate palette, which bears the name of Narmer, first king of 
the First Dynasty, and which from ia size could only have had a 
ceremonial or ritual function. It bore the symbol of the hawk¬ 
headed god Horus, and a carved relief of the )dng standing, dub 
in band, in the familiar attitude in which the later Pharaohs were 
sculptured. 

Furthermore, Petrie established Chat the type of ponery and 
stone vessels found in the latest tombs of the pre-dynastic period 
(before 3200 B.c.) bore obvious resemblances to the type of 
vessels found in the royal tombs at Abydos. The chain of develop¬ 
ment wu dear, Vet still there is something missing. The line of 
advance can be aaced through gradual changes in the shapes and 
styles of pottery and tools. But where is the final link between the 
skeleton aouched in the sand and the great chambered sepulchres 
of Wadjj, Udimu and Khasekhemui? 

Perhaps the answer to that question lies buried deep beneath 
the mud of the Delta. 

The ancient writings tell us that before Narmer brought all 
Egypt under his dominion the land was divided into two kingdoms 
—that of Lower Egypt, which stretched from the river-mouth to 
a point somewhere near modern Cairo, and that of Upper Egypt, 
which comprised the southern part of the country as far as the 
frontier of Nubia (modem Sudan), The vast majority of surviving 
Ancient Egyptian antiquities are in Upper (or southern) Egypt, 
Yet even down to late historical times the memory of the ancient 
division of the land was retained- One of the Pharaoh’s titles was 
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‘King of Upper and Lower Egypt’. He wore on his crown the twin 
emblems of the Two Lands, the serpent of Lower and the vulture 
of Upper Egypt. In very ancient times the serpent was the cult- 
sign or religious emblem of a tribe Inhabiting a site in the Ddu, 
the capital of which was Buco. The vulture was the cult-sign of a 
district in Upper Egypt, the capital of which was Nekhen. There 
were other twin emblems, too; a bee for Lower Egypt, a plant for 
Upper Egypt, and the entwined stems of the lotus and papyrus 
were sometimes used in art to symbolise the union of the Two 
Lands. 

Yet we know practically nothing about this kingdom of Lower 
Egypt, which occupied the rich, fertile Delu, and must have been 
a far more attractive place for permanent settlement than the 
narrow valley to the south. By all the laws of reason and logic the 
Delta should have been the place in which the earliest Egyptian 
dvilisatioo grew up; the fact that there are hardly any visible 
relics of such a civilisation is easily explained. If they exist they 
must be covered by deep deposits of alluvial mud brought down 
each year by the flooding river. Even so, monuments of the 
historical period still exist, at such places as Sais, and elsewhere, 
and we know from the writings that such cities were important in 
very remote times. 

But there is other evidence which points to the Delta as being 
the borne of the earliest civilisation in Egypt; evidence which 
exists not in the form of tombs and material remains, but merely 
as tiny signs scrawled on scraps of worthless potsherd. Yet from 
these miniature scrawls, and from a study of the later Egyptian 
writing, philologists have been able to moke some fsscinating 
deductions. In 1913 the late Professor Percy Newberry, a dis¬ 
tinguished British Egyptologist, delivered an address to the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sdence,^ in which he pointed 
out that, although many pre-dynastic cemetenes had been 
thoroughly explored in Upper Egypt, no grave bad yielded a single 
fragment of hieroglyphic writing. 

* Egypt as a fisUfar AnAropalogicaJRmarch^-^nfa^sot Percy B. Kewberry, 
MA-, 'Report of the British AJwdetwn f« ihe Advencemcoi of 

Sdeftce, 1^3', pp. i 75 -i 95 * 
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‘The only inference that can be drawn this is that hiero¬ 
glyphic writmg was unknown, or at all events unpractised, by the 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt before dynastic times. On the other 
hand, the discoveries at Naqada, Hierakonpolis, and Abydos (all 
in Upper Egypt) had shown us that all the essential features of the 
Egyptian system of writing were fully developed by the beginning 
of the First Dynasty/ 

Yet obviously such a system must have taken a long period to 
develop before it appeared in the tombs of the early dynastic kings 
{ciTca 3000 B.c.)* Could it, perhaps, have been developed outside 
Egypt, and been introduced by Invaders? Newberry thought not. 
He happened to be a botanist, as well as an Egyptologist, and as 
numerous Egyptian hieroglyphs are based on forms derived from 
plant and animal life, be was able to bring a spedalised knowledge 
to their study. After a minute ocaminataon, he ascertained that the 
flora and fauna depicted were all such as could be expected to have 
existed in Egypt at the time. Some, such as the papyrus plant 
which once grew in profusion along the Nile banks, have since 
disappeared from Egypt, but they are still found in the Sudan, to 
the south. Othen still fiourish in Egypt. 

AU this strongly suggested that if the hieroglyphs were not a 
foreign importation, but a native product, and if they did not 
originate and develop in Upper Egypt there was only one alter¬ 
native—the Delta. 

This is a cogent piece of reasoning, but not enough on which to 
base a sound theory. But more impressive evidence was fonh- 
conupg. For instance, Newberry pointed out that, in historic 
times, the Egyptian hieroglyphic sign for 'East* was a drop-shaped 
ingot of metal upon a sacred pereh, and this was the cult-object 
of a das or tribe living in pre^ynastic times in the tastem Delta. 
The sign for 'west* was an ostrich feather placed on a semi-dreuJar 
stand, and this was the cult-object of a people of the vjesttm Delta. 

Now to the Andcnt Egyptians, the country lying south of the 
apex of the Delta (near modern Cairo) was known as Ta Shma — 
the 'Reed Land’. Newberry noted in his address chat- 

‘The sign for “south” was a fdrpwrecd; this was the cult-object 
of a clan which dwelt on the cast bank of the Nile a little above the 
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modem village of Sharona in Middle Egypt.... It mu$t therefore 
have been at some point north of the apex of the Delta that the 
jorpuj-reed was first used to designate the south. It must also have 
been somewhere in the Central Delta that the cult^objects of the 
Eastern and Western Delta were first used to designate "east^' 
and “west”.’ 

Even more s^nificant> in the writer’s opinion, is the faa—also 
observed by Newberry—that the hieroglyphic signs for 
and Ueft’ were the same as those for ^wesd and ‘east’; in other 
words, whoever invented the Egyptian system of wridng orientated 
himself to the south, with the west on his right and the east on his 
left. Again this seems to point to a Delta origin of Egyptian 
writing.^ 


' The s«me idea wis espreued mdependettUr by Uw Oermio scholar K. 
Setbe. 
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T '^at »eem$ to be little doubt, then, that the Delta peoples 
were the founders of Egypdan civilisation. But who were 
they, and where did they come from? Some undoubtedly 
came ft<m Libya, the land lying west of the Deltas even as late as 
the fifth century B.c. the Greek historian Herodotus states that 
the inhabitants of the western Delta called themselves Libyans, 
and did not even speak the Egyptian language. There is evidence 
that this Libyan element was present in prehistoric times, too. 
Archaeologists who have excavated pre-dysastic graves in between 
Giza (near Cairo) and Kosremneh in the south frequently found 
a certain type of decorated pottery inscribed with rough drawings 
of boats with cult-objects raised on poles. These signs include the 
'harpoon', the ‘crossed arrows’, and the 'mountain'. Now in • 
historic times the 'harpoon' was the cult-objea of the Mareotis 
Lake region; the 'mountain' and the ‘crossed arrows’ belonged to 
peoples dwelling on the right bank of the Canopic branch of the 
Nile. Both are in the Delta region. Newbeny states: 

'Out of 500 boats figured on vases found in graves in the Lower 
Nile Valley south of Cairo, 222 belong to cults which can be 
located in the north-western corner of the Delta.’ 

And he adds a very significant fact: 

'At the beginning of the historic period the cult-objects of the 
people of the north-western Delta included (l) the harpoon, (2) 
the figure-of*<jght shield with crossed arrows, (3) the Mountain, 
(4) the Double Ase, and (5) a Dove or Swallow. With the exception 
of the harpoon all these culi-objeers are dio found in Crete’ (my 
italics). 

This is worth remembering when we come to consider the 
devdopment of the early civilisation of Crete. 
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Beside the Libyan strain there seems also to have been a strong 
link with the peoples of western Asia—e.g. Syria and the Lebanon. 
We have already mentioned a Semitic element in the Andeat 
Egyptian language, which points to an Asiatic influence. But apart 
from the writing there are other signs of Asiatic contaas, One is 
connected with the very early use of timber in Ancient Egypt. The 
climate of the country docs not favour the growth of large trees. 
Today, as in ancient times, the principal trees are the sycamore 
and the sunt-acada. The former is so coarsegrained that straight 
planks cannot be cut from it. The latter is so hard chat ic can only 
be sawn while It is green, is irregular in texture, and has so many 
branches that it cannot be cut Into boards of more rhwn two feet in 
length. Herodotus, in his fascinating chapters on Egypt, says that 
the ^yptians built their river-going ships of short planks bound 
together by cords. Yet, on the famous pre-dynastic knifc-candlc 
found at Gebel el Araq there is a representation of what appears 
to be a sailing ship, with a tall mast, in port with *"<1^ lowered. 
Also, on the well-known slate palette of King Narmer (First 
Dynasty) there is a reference to the Great Port, which apparently 
was on the Delta. The existence of such a port, and such ships, 
implies trade relations with ocher countries. Also, where did the 
Egyptians get the wood to make the mast } Not in Egypt, for the 
reasons we have given. But in the Lebanoo and in Syria pines, 
cypresses, and cedars grew abundantly. Everyone has heard of the 
'cedars of Lebanon*—which were probably not cedars at all, but 
cypresses. We know that the earliest Egyptian ships were made 
of bundles of papyrus-stems bound together. These would be 
suitable for river traffic, but not for a sea crossing. If the pre- 
dynastic Egyptians had sea-going vessels, as seems to have been 
case, they must have been built of timber, almost certainly 
obtained abroad. And the people nearest the source of supply 
would have been the Delta folk. 

If space were available one conld quote many other examplcsj 
for instance, there arc representations on pre-dynastic pottery of 
what appear to be temples with taU poles in front of them from 
which standards were flown. You can see the sockets fox such poles 
today in the pylons at the front of the great temple at Kaniak. If 
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such temples existed before the dawn of written history, as from 
the evidence of the potsherds they did, where did their builders 
obtain those tall masts? Not from Egj^, clearly, b\n most likely 
from the Lebanon. Then there is architecture, No dwelling-houses 
of pre-dynastic times have come down to us, but, most obligingly, 
the Ancient Egyptians reproduced in thdr tombs the architectural 
forms of tbdr houses in mud-brick, and later in stone. 

From the study of these 5,ooo-year*old tombs one can recognise 
two archirecmral styles. The first is based on wattle-and-daub 
construction, which is indigenous to Egypt. The second employs 
timber in lengths which could not have been obtained locally. 

*Ab early as the reign of King Djet (First Dynasty) the palaces 
of this type were beginning to be built of the native wattle-and- 
daub in combination with wood, and by the end of the Pyramid 
Age the style disappears entirely, though the memory of it is 
preserved in the false-doors of tombs and steUe. Brick buildings 
similar to those of the ^'palace style’* in Egypt are also found from 
early Babylonia, end tb^ were at one time regarded as peculiarly 
characteristic of Sumerian architecture. la Babylonia, os in 
Egypt, timber was scarce, and there are records that it was some¬ 
times obtained from the coasts of Syria. . . I may observe in 
passing that in this *'palace” style we have the transition of form 
between the nomad’s tent and ^ permanent building of a settled 
people.’^ 

Time has been unfair to the peoples of the Delta. The successive 
deposits of more than five thousand years of Nile floods have 
buried the remains of their cities, whereas the land of their 
southern conquerors has suflered for less. The modem tourist, 
hurrying across the Delta by train from Alexandria, looks un¬ 
interestedly at the miles of flat, fertile fields, almost devoid of 
historic monuments of the more spectacular kind, and waits 
impatiently for the pyramids, the temples of Luxor, the Valley of 
the Kings, and all the other glories of Middle and Upper Egypt. 
Yet there, in that wide^preading, fertile plain, there is little 
doubt that Egyptian civilisation began. Thumbing through his 

^ *!Report of tbe Britisb A»wci8lioa fet the Adrucemeat of Sdeoce, 1935.’— 
Percy B. Newberry, 
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gxude>book, the touhst learns that the earliest relics of that 
civilisation were found in the fat south, and date from about 
3200 B.c. Yet when the southern conqueror, Menes, brought all 
that vast land under his heel, he took over a culture which was 
already well-developed long before his time. The products of 
that culture—the science of writing, recording and measurement; 
architecture, carpentry and mctal*work; mathematical knowledge, 
astronomy, the calendar, planned agriculture*—all these had begun 
to penetrate the more remote southerly tribes, carried to them via 
the great river which was the life-stream of Egypt. But the 
southern peoples were probably tougher. They had to scratch their 
living from the narrow band of fertile land between the desert 
cliifs. Their ztot-so-remote ancestors had had to trek aaoss the 
barren lands to the east to find their haven beside the Nile, just as, 
thousands of years later, the Jewish nomads came ic last to the 
country of Judah, and found it *a land flowing with milk and 
honey*. Ac first there would be independent tribes scattered along 
the valley, each with its own chieftain and its own chief god. 
The memory of these ancient tribal divisions survived into historic 
times. Even when Egypt became a united kingdom under one 
monarch, the country was divided, administratively, into provinces 
which the Greeks called 'nomes*, each with its provincial governor 
and his staff of officials whom we would call QviJ Servants. These 
southerners were related, ethnically, to the ancestors of the modem 
Galla and Somali races of East Africa. 

They and their northern neighbours lived in the valley-bottom, 
probably in simple dwellings of reeds plastered with Nile mud, very 
like the temporary shelters which the modem fellokin build during 
the time of sowing and harvesting today. Sir Flinders Petrie, 
whose Socicl Lift in Ancient Egypt is a most valuable source of 
information, believed that in pre-dynasiic times the early chiefs 
had portable timber houses which were moved down to the valley 
in spring, amnng the reed-huts of their shepherds, and then, when 
the inundation came, moved up to the desert plateau. He writes: 

‘The planks, about Z2 to 14 inches wide, and 6 to 7 feet high, 
overlapping $0 as to form a panel-partern, were set upright. Being 
lashed together at the edges, die overlap was kept close, and slid 
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to and fro, as the night dews or sirocco expanded or contracted the 
wood. The doorways were all along the sides, so as to give plenty 
of air when stiU and warm. They projected into the ludi, and so 
le£i sleeping places between each, where the chief's followers could 
keep gu^ around the hall. The pattern of houses gave rise to the 
copying of external panelling m brick toork (our italics) for the 
"eternal house" of the dead chief, a pattern which lasted down to 
the Eighteenth Dynasty (1555-1350 b.c.)/‘ 

However, some archaeologists have contested Petrie's theory. 
Dr. Frankfort, for example, states that similar structures of brick 
existed In Jemdet Nasr, in Mesopotamia, that the Egyptian 
buildings were also derived from the same Mesopotamian tradition, 
and that there is no conclusive evidence of their having originated 
in wooden structures.* 

The roofs of such houses would be supported by columns made 
of reeds bound together, or in some cases by the thick stems of wild 
plants, such as the keraclsum gigantium which has a fluted stem 
(important when we come to study the development of th« first 
stone buildings in Egypt). In more substantial buildings there were 
ceilings of palm-logs, which were also reproduced in stone during 
the historical period. Eventually hinged doors were introduced, 
though, as in some Orienral countries today, some doorways were 
dosed merdy by a hanging mat of plaited reeds, which c^d be 
rolled up when not In use. All these perishable materials have, of 
course, disappeared; we can only conjecture their existence from 
the imiiation in stone and glazed tiles which the later Egyptians 
incorporated in their tombs. 

To the north, beyond the point where the swelling Nile 
broadened into the Delta, lived other more higfaly-devdoped 
peoples. The southerners were in contact with these Delta people; 
they saw their ships passing or stopping to trade. Even in the early 
prendynastic tombs of Upper Egypt archaeologists found pottery 
roughly insoibed with pictures of slups fiying the fiags of the 
Ddta provinces, the crossed arrows of Sais, the harpoon of Lake 

‘ Sedal in Aneitm Ecfpt^Sii VP, Fljortm P«r»: CocutAble, Loedoa. 

' See FruStfort'e ‘Moauioeotal Arcbiieeture la EaTPi’ in Vol. 58 of the 
Afrunccm Jvtayto! (4 
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Mareotis, and others. Over a long period of years the culture of the 
northern peoples interfused with that of the south, Techniques 
would be learned and ideas exchanged. 

For some seven hundred miles from the sea the Kile was 
navigable even by the largest ships, But just beyond the island of 
Elephantine (near modem Assuan) the First Cataraa bars the 
way; the river races between high cliiTs and is broken by boulder* 
strewn rapids, a natural Sutler between Bgypt and Nubia (the 
Sudan). Nubia was a land of negroid peoples with whom the 
^yptians were frequently at war throughout their long history, 
It was a mysterious land, an invitation to bold adventurers, as 
the Atlantic was to the sea*rovers of Europe in the sixteenth 
century A.D. The parallel is a dose one. Beyond the Atlantic lay 
the end of the world, for all the early navigators knew, Beyond 
the frontiers of Egypt lay the same hazards, for who knew where 
the great river had its infernal source? But if the risks were great, 
the rewards \vere greater. The Elizabethan admirals brought back 
the gold of America; Senusret and Tuihmosia returned with ivory, 
giraffes, ostriches and slaves. One Pharaonic general even brought 
back a pigmy for the amtisement of bis royal master. 

There is plenty of evidence that even the prehistoric Egyptians 
were in contact with Nubia. They traded there for ivory, and the 
cult«sign for Elephantine occurs on the rocks below Assuan, with 
other pre-dynastic signs, covered with the brown patina of some 
Eve thousand years, 

Both in the Delta area and in the southern provinces there would 
be inter*tribal wars. Sometimes one chief, more powerful and 
astute than the others, would manage to secure the co-operation 
of his neighbours in overcoming an enemy. Coalitions would be 
formed, originally for military ofence or defence, but there would 
also be peaceful by-products in the form of trade, or the pooling 
of resources. 

There was one constant factor in the lives of these peoples which 
favoured such co-operation—the Nile, on which they all depended 
for their existence. It was their main means of transport, and its 
anmifll flooding rcfertilised their soil, enabling them to sow and 
reap their crops year after year without having to move to fresh 
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ground. Amoi^ them a class of men arose who were freed from the 
burden of manual toil, supported by the surplus crop which the 
fenilicy of the land made possible. These were the priests, the 
wise men, who were the scientists and technidans of the andent 
world. Of course, it was always necessary to propitiate the Gods 
who ruled men's lives, and upon whose will depended whether 
there was a 'good Nile’ bringing full harvests, or a 'bad Nile’ 
bringing famine, or disastrous floods. Worship, sacrifice, propitia¬ 
tion were always necessary. 

tc was not the *gifr of the Nile' which made the Egyptians into 
a civilised community, but the fact that sometimes the gifr was 
withheld. Rainfrdl would be insufficient to drag enough fertilising 
mud from the fu-off mountains of Abyssinia, or it would be too 
heavy, causing floods which made the river rise too high, sweeping 
away villages and drowning men and cattle. 

*Tbe Nile's annual flood/ wrote the lace Professor Glanville, *i8 
the key to success or failure of agriculture. Most that is significant 
in Ancient Egyptian dviliaadon derives from this fact—from the 
central control of government to the conservative temper of the 
peasant.' 

Very gradually, over the years, the wise men learned to predict 
the movements of the river. They observed, for instance, that the 
rising of the water coindded with certain aspects of tbe stara. 
Whereas in more northerly countries sun, moon and scars are 
ofren veiled, in Egypt they are nearly always visible; the eternal, 
unvarying movement of planets and stars could be observed and 
studied. 

It was this which led to perhaps the greatest achievement of 
Egyptian sdence—the invention of the solar calendar. This 
Andent Egyprian calendar was introduced into Rome by Julius 
Chesar, who rightly considered it the most practical and convenient 
in use. From the Romans it has come down to us. 

The ability of tbe prlcst-techuidacs to predict tbe time of the 
Nile’s rising, to calculate the amount of its flooding, and therefore 
of tbe eventual harvest, must have raised them in tbe estxma* 
tioQ of the people, and as no doubt they guarded their secrets 
jealously, their power would be grear. The growth of this intel- 
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lectual dass, relieved of the burdens of labour, may have been 
parasitic in certain ways, but it helped to bring about the great 
advances in engineering, mathematics, political and sodal organf' 
sation on which the civilisation of the Old Kingdom was founded. 
It must have been such men who taught the Egyptians how to 
conserve their water supply by dams and irrigation canals, to 
adopt a standard system of weights and measures—a dedmal 
system was in existence in 3200 B.c.^o that they could calculate 
accurately the yield of their crops and herds, end re-parcel out 
their land a^er the iloods had washed away visible landmarks. 
Thus the science of geometry, which eventually made possible 
the planning and budding of pyramids, temples and tombs, was 
ultimately a product of those two constant factors—the cloudless 
sky of Egypt, and the atmtial flooding of the Nile. 

All These arts and sciences had a strictly practical purpose, and 
so had the greatest of all Egyptian inventions— uriwtg. When men 
first acquired the power to communicate information, and later, 
ideas, without personal contact, a new chapter opened in the 
history of the human race. It was not a step, but a leap, onward, 
with which there is no comparable example save the invention of 
wireless telegraphy. Today, after five thousand years of literacy, it 
is almost impossible to imagine a world in which the only means of 
intelligent communication was the human voice. Yet such was 
Man's condition for hundreds of thousands of years. This after¬ 
noon (if 1 may be forgiven a short personal illustratioo) I walked 
on Hampstead Heath, London, Crying to sort out in my mind the 
ideas I wished to communicate in this chapter. Six thousand years 
ago I could have passed them on to a group of friends, or, at most, 
to a gathering of a few himdred people. Those people a>uld in 
turn have transmitted them to others, and they to still more, but 
in a short time my original conceptions would have been distorted 
out of ail recognition. Yet merely by writing twenty-six little s^s 
on a piece of paper, I can enable other human minds, separated 
from me by vast distances of space, or dme, to get into direct 
contact with mine (an unimportant fact in my case, but of con¬ 
siderable consequence if one happens to be a Galileo or a Newton). 

We owe those twenty-six symbols to the Romans. But they 
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adapted them from the Greeks, who in rum borrowed ihek 
wridng-system from the Phoenicians, a mercantile people. They, 
according to some scholars, may have ^streamlined’ the more 
elabemre Egyptian wridng into a simple alphabet to fadlitate their 
commercial transactions. Thus the signs we read every day in our 
books and newspapers are remotely deecended from the primitive 
pictographs used by the inhabitants of the Nile Delta about six 
thousand years ago. 

Some authorities suggest, however, that the alphabet may have 
been a Palestinian invention derived from the hieroglyphs. 

To explain how and why the hieroglyphs were invented would 
require several books of this size. Like ocher systems, it began as 
a form of ‘picture-wridng' which served well enough Co recall 
something to the writer's mind, but from which a reader would 
have dificulry in discovering the desired idea. Erman, in his 
excellent book, Tfa Littratun oj tht Ancitnx Egyptians, gives this 
simple illuscration: 

*lf two people agree that one is to supply an ox in three months* 
time, in return for which the other will pay five jars of hooey, 
pictures of the moon, the ox, the bee, and the jar, in addition to 
small strokes indicating the numbers, suffice as tokens for them 
both, but a third person would sever be able to explain these signs 
with certainty. This preliminary structure must therefore undergo 
considerable development, Individual peoples arrived at all sorts 
of wridng of words and syllables. The Egyptians alone were 
destined to adopt a remarkable method, following which they 
attained to the highest form of writing, the alphabet.*^ 

Picture-wridng was practicable so long as the Egyptian wanted 
only to represent concrete things—the sun, a bird, a beetle, a 
bouse. The difficulty arose when be wanted to write words which 
it would be impossible to draw, because of the complexity of the 
symbols. He solved the problem by substituting for such words 
other words, wfneh had a similar sound, but which were easier to 
draw. Take for example the hieroglyphic sign for the swallow, 
which has the sound wr. In the Ancient Egyptian language the 
sound vr also meant 'great*, and by looking at the context the 

^ Tfu Uttraturt {A# Aneitru Erman lad Biafiwflw Metbucc. 
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reader could easily ouc which meaning wa$ mcended. Then 
there is the well-known scaral>sign, representir^ a beetle, which 
was pronounced hhpr. This same sound also meant ‘to become’. 

In the Ancient Egyprian and related languages it is the con¬ 
sonant which determines the meaning of a word, while the vowel 
determines its grammatical form. Therefore, in deciding the 
meaning of a word, an Egyptian reader would consider only the 
consonants, disregardir^ the vowels. To take an English example, 
the words ‘heed’ and ^head' have the same consonants ‘h’ and'd’. 
To an Ancient Egyptian it would be easier to represent an actual 
head to stand for either *bead’ or *hced*. The reader could easily 
decide which word was meant by the place in the text. He would 
know immediately if the word was pronounced with long or a short 
*e’. We would not, which is the reason that it is so difllcult to 
dedde how Ancient Egyptian words were pronounced, and why 
it took so long for philologists to understand the grammatical 
system, which was tied up with the missing vowel-sounds. It was 
only the fact that elements of the aodent tongue survived in 
Copdc church ritual that enabled ChampoUion and other great 
scholars to And a partial solution. 

It is now generally accepted that the Andeot Egyptians adapted 
the Sumerian writing system to their own language. Many 
Sumerian words are identical with Egyptian words. In pre-* 
dynastic times there seems to have been a migration from southern 
Mesopotamia to Egypt by an unknown route. 

Gradually, over what must have been a long period of time, the 
Egyptians’ writing-system became more flexible. It began, as did 
other systems, purely as a working tool, a means of recording. The 
earliest examples of writing are inventories, lUts of objects, so 
many hundred jars of oil, so many thousand head of cattle, so many 
captives. We shall And the same situation when we come to con¬ 
sider the Mycenean writing of pre-Hellenic Greece. In the 
writer’s opinion it was this need to keep permanent records which 
gave birth to writing. Much later, as the system developed, the 
screes were able not merely to represent concrete things, but 
ideas, A time came when they were able to represent, on papyrus 
or potsherds, the actual sounds and rhythms of speech. Even as 
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early as 3200 b.c.) the approxuBate date of the earliest written 
documents in Andcnt Egypt, the Egyptians had developed, in 
addition to the formal kUroglyphs (a Gr^ word meaning ‘sacred 
8{gD$’) a more flowing, cursive form of wndng called Merauc. 

Such then wu the situation near the beginniog of the Third 
Millennium B.C. After centuries of inter-tribal warfare the peoples 
of the Nile Valley had coalesced into two kingdoms; those of the 
North and the South. Both these kingdoms, thanks partly to their 
incellecTual class, had learned the value of co-operation. But 
probably neither would have united of its own accord; this was 
brought about by the rival class of leader—the rough, the strong- 
arm man. The use of these terms may shock some orthodox 
scholars, but I use them without apology. Wt are dealing with 1 
period before the beginnings of recorded history. In the absence 
of written documents, surely the only way io which we can hope 
to understand how Egypt developed ftom the anarchy of in¬ 
dependent tribes to a unified state is by thinking of the situation io 
comemporary terms. Are there any modem parallels? I think 
there are—but not within the official pattern of the twentieth 
century state. 

Nowadays, when warfare has become respectable, when generals 
are socially acceptable figures with orders and medals, we shall 
look in vain for any parallels with the wanior-chleia who unified 
Ancieot Egypt. To find them we have to explore the anarchic 
subacrarum of modem sociery, the world of the gangster. The 
little kings of Soho and Chicago, who carve out personal Empires 
with razor or tommy-gun, are the spiritual heirs of the tribal chiefs 
of the Nile Valley. The gangster uses the resources of modern 
science io the struggle with his rivals; firearms, high-explosive, 
the hypodermic needle. If he is succcssftil in attaining supreme 
power, as Hitler did, the highest achievements of applied science 
are his to command. Similarly, the warrior-lords of the Nile 
Valley must have made full use of the technical inventions of their 
wise men. The modern thug and his henchmen over-awe a whole 
district, extracting ‘protection-money* from timid tradesmen who 
wish to go peacefully about their business. The Egyptians, having 
conquered a neighbouring tribe, extracted tribute in the form of 
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cattle and grain> in renim for freedom from molestation. Rival 
gai^sters fight it o\zt for the control of territory. Similarly, rival 
Egyptian chiefs struggled with each other for the control of wealth. 

Inevitably such men would gather around them subordinates 
capable of carrying out their orders, and In the conflict of tribe 
against tribe would develop techniques of warfare, superior 
weapons, more skilful tactics. In the Old Kli^dom (2780-2100 
B.c.) armies are already using standardised weapons and marching 
in step. Savages do not fight in such fashion—therefore there must 
have been a long period during which the art of wax was developed. 

Eventually two chieftains rose to pre'Cmmence, the lords of the 
north and south, each controlling a large number of subordinate 
tribal governors who were allowed to rule their separate provinces 
in return for mihtaiy allegiance to the king. But inevitably a time 
would arise when the two kingdoms dashed. Probably there were 
a number of such wars before the king of the south finally 
triumphed. The fact that victory came to the southerners is 
significant. We know that the dvilisatioa of the north developed 
earlier than that of the south. From later examples we know that 
oven*civi]iscd people usually fall victim to their hardier neighbours. 
This may well have happened in the Delta, with its wide-spreading 
fertile lands, nourishing vast herds of cattle, and rich crops. 

To the peoples of Upper Egypt, hemmed in a narrow valley, 
and with a constantly growing populadon, such a land would be 
a constant temptation. When the curtain goes up on recorded 
history we see ^e chief of the south, Narmer (or Menes, as the 
later Greeks named him) moving northward in a triumphal 
campaign which canied him eventually to Sail, the capital of the 
Delta kingdom. At Hierakonpolis, J. £. Quibell discovered the 
great ceremonial palette in wUch this triumph is celebrated. It is 
one of the most important documents in the history of mankind. 
On it we see the victorious king, smiting the chiefs of the 
north, while on the reverse side of the palette ia a scene of a 
festival at the Great Port, which was perhaps situated near the 
Canopic branch of the Nile. 

Aiunher precious relic of this conquest is the famous ceremonial 
mace-head of Menes, now preserved in the Ashmolean Museum 
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io Oxford The carvings on dus ivory objea tdl us practically all 
we know of a military leader whose achievements can be equated 
with those of Charlemagne. Of his physical appearance, his 
personality, his history, we know nothing. The priestly records 
from which, three thousand years later, Manetho compiled his 
king-list, merely state that he was the hrst king to rule a united 
Egypt, and the founder of the First Dynasty. A ruined tomb, which 
may be his, was excavated by Amdlineau, and laier by Petrie, at 
Abydos. For the rest, there is only the ceremonial palette and the 
mace-head, on which we see Menes wearing the Red Crown of 
Sais (symbol of dominion over conquered Lower Egypt) and an 
inscrlphon recording that he had captured 120,000 prisoners, 
400,000 oxen, and 1,422 goats. 

This immense number of oxen and goats is clear evidence,’ 
writes Newberry, *that the north-western Delta and the region to 
the west of It (Tehenu-land) must have included within its 
boundaries extensive grass-lands.’ 

A slate palette, now in the Cairo Museum, records that Menes 
conquered the people of Tebenu-land. The name means 'olive- 
land*, and on an earlier, pre-dynasde palette, there is a picture of 
olive trees with the name wrinea beside them. 

Other carvings on the mace-head show the conqueror clad in a 
long, close-fittisg garment, and holding in one hand the so-called 
‘flail* which in historical times was one of the symbols of kingly 
power.* 

A group of officials stands behind him, and he is flanked by two 
fan-bearers. Before him, in a palanquin, sits a princess of the land 
be has conquered, and behind her are figures of running men. This 
is the earliest known representation of the Egyptian stdfestivali 
which was probably of Libyan origin, and which figures on royal 
inscriptions throuf^ot Egyptian history. In it the vigour of the 

' Kewberry once cold the whtu thit he believed tb«t the lo-called 'daU' was 
sccualt; • 'Jademsteiion’^ rod with peadeat cotdt VMd by some Aiedlter- 
naeu geetberde to gttber puB from eeruin gum-b«arlag ih»bs. He bed alio 
obwmd that fe«tt gruilag io rucb areu trad CO get their beirde mecced with 
this guen. He luggeiced chat one of the cribei Inhablctna the eanem Delta were 
goeebetdj. Their Anzecy. wean a bud-drece of bl-eomce »hape, like the 
vulva efebe female goet The cetaraoolal 'faite beard' ofcbePhacnoha nggeacs 
a aimiliir coanectioD. 
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king was caemonially renewed^ originally this ceremony took 
place every thirty yenrsa but in Utei rimes at more riequent 
intervals. 

The figure of the princess may indicate a marriage festival. We 
know that in later times the Pharaoh could only rule by right of 
marriage to the hcirc$a> and this may have been true even at that 
eatly period, Probably the conqueror married the daughter of his 
defeated rival in order to establish his right to the throne. 

There sits Menes, on the throne of the Two Lands, ruler of a 
united kingdom, forerunner of a long liixe of kings. Henceforth 
the royal tirulary will always include the phrase 'Lord of the Two 
Lands’. Now let us leave ^ypt, and consider what has been 
happening during the same period along the banks of the Lower 
Euphrates. 
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* A ad the Lord said, 1 will destroy man whom I have aeated 
/ \ from the face of the eanh> both maa» and beast, and 
X things, and the fowls of the airjfor it repcntcth 

me that 1 have made them.. > • 

, And it came to pass after seven days, that the waters of the 
flood were upon the earth.«>. And the flood was forty days upon 
the earth; and the waters increased, and bare up the ark, and it 
was lift up above the earth.. > * 

^ . And the waters prevailed, and were increased greatly 

upon the earth; and the ark went upon the face of the waters... 

So the author of the Book of Genesis told the story of the Flood, 
and of Noah, who 'found grace in the eyes of the Lord^ But the 
ancient lands of Israel and Judea were mountainous and arid, 
with little water save the sterile Dead Sea and the muddy ditch 
which is Jordan. But far to the south-east, along the lower 
reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates, lay Sumer, the Biblical 
'land of Shinar’ which boasted a civilisation, and a literature, 
centuries before Abraham led his nomads to the edge of the 
Promised Land. Sumer was dead flat, an alluvial plain subject at 
times to disastrous flooding from the great river, and its twin, the 
Tigris. At times it must have looked like the land which now lies 
to the south of it, at the top of the Persian Gulf; the desolate 
eapanse of black flood water which we described in Chapter 11 . 

Years ago, archaeologists digging in the mound which covers 
the buried city of Nippur, one of the great towns of Sumer, 
found a day tablet inscribed with fragments of an epic poem 
in the Sumerian language. Here is a translation of part of this 
poem: 
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By oter (decree) a flood (will sweep) over the cuh<entres 
To destroy the seed of mankind ... 

U the decinoHi the word of the osseMy {(f the gods) 

By the word eomnanded by Am and Enlil 
Its kingship, its rule (will be put to an end)... 

... AU ike windsioms, exceedingly powerfuly attack as one, 
At the same time, the flood sweeps over the cult-centres. 
After, for seven days (and) seven nights 
The flood had swept over the land 
(And) the huge bwt had been tossed about by 
the windstorms of the great waters 
Vtu came forth, who sends light on heaven and earth. 
Ziusudra opened a window of the huge heat. 

The hero Utu brought his rays into the giant boat. 

Ziusudra, the king 
Prostrated himself before Vtu.. . 

The flooding of southern Mesopotamie by the Tigris 

and Euphrates was hr more violent tad less predictable than the 
flooding of Egypt by the Nile. When the floods came there were 
no difls CO hem them in; instead, the waters could spread for miles 
across the plain. Also they came at less regular intervals than the 
Nile inundatioQ. All the same, the conditions in these two widely- 
separated lands were broadly similar. In each case there was 
perennial water-supply and an annual bestowal of fertilising mud. 
There was game and there were fish. And there was almost 
perpetual sunshine by day, and cloudless skies by day and night. 
More elaborate irrigation was perhaps necessary, hue, given chat, 
it was possible for large numbus of people to settle permanently 
along the river banks, to grow crops and breed cattle, whUe the 
easy communication afbrded by the river would tend to break 
down the isolation of independcot groups. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that Sumer and Akkad, its northern neighbour, are 
Egypfs dosest rivals as the birthplace of dvilisation. 

* Tniukted bf S. H. Kramer, in StarSastern Ttxts, edited bf famei 

B. PfiKlurd. Princeton UajverBit; Preu. 
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There were, however, disadvantages. The ‘Land of the Two 
Rivers’ is less shut off from the surrounding world than the Kile 
Valley. It was always open to invasion, either by the highland 
peoples from Armenia, in the north, or from the nomads of the 
surrounding steppes. It may be for this reason that the civilisation 
of Sumer and Akkad developed somewhat later than that of 
Egypt. However, archaeologists have proved that during the 
thousands of years in which the Nile Peoples were moving towards 
the unification of the Two Lands, before 3000 b.c. the riverine 
peoples of southern Mesopotamia had also made great progress. 

In Chapter I we described how the self-supporting Neolithic 
communities of Iraq and Syria learned the use of the wheeled 
cart, the pack-animal, the ox-drawn plough, the potter's wheel, 
and the an of spinning and weaving, and of casting bronze tools 
and weapons. These techniques also reached the peoples living 
along the banks of the Lower Euphrace and Tigris, and, as In 
Egypt, these people could communicate freely, could co-operate 
with each other and interchange Ideas. More important still, the 
richness of the soil, perpetually fertilised by the great rivers, 
enabled the settlers to produce a surplus of food more than suffi¬ 
cient to support an intellectual class of specialist-technicians, 
ascionomer-matheinaddtns, sdcntisc-priests. These men were 
given time to think, contrive, originate, and plan. It was they, and 
not the labouring masses, who laid the foundations of the civili¬ 
sations of Sumer and Akkad: they, and the warrior-lords who 
eventually forced the independent claiu to coalesce. 

Who were the Sumerians and the Akkadians? The names are 
merely convenient philological labels. 

The Akkadians, who inhabited the oorthern part of the district, 
were a Semitic race, speaking a language remotely related to char 
of the Hebrews and the Arabs. They seem to have been connected 
also with the swarthy, crinkly-bearded Assyrians of the north- 
later to become renowned for their ruthless cruelty. 

The Sumerians, to judge from the innumerable statues and 
fgurines whose pop-eyes stare at us in our national museums, 
were a very diff e r en t race of people; some look like jolly little 
aldermen, with rotund bellies, long, straight noses, domed fbre- 
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heads, and thin lips. The priests shave both their duos and thdr 
heads; they have a smooth aidermaoic look-^he kind of men with 
whom one could have discussed business but not art. No one 
bws where they came &om; they appear to be related to no race 
known on earth. 

These two races, Akkadian and Sumerian, speaking different 
languages—unlike the Nile Valley peoples who were united by a 
common tongue—made great progstss during the thousand years 
before 3000 B.c. At Erech, one of their greatest dties, one can trace 
a continuous record of development, from a Copper Age village to 
a Bronze Age dty. The ‘tell’ is suny feet high. At the bottom are 
cult-shrines consecrated to some dairy, but no larger than a village 
church. At the top is a huge temple measuring 245 by 100 feet, 
made of mud and stm-dried bricks, with a tower 35 feet high 
containing narrow chambers, a cult-room, and doors of imponed 
pise. 

Obviously , there must have been priests to serve such temples, 
and Professor Childe has suggested that these priesthoods may 
have or^nated in the secret sodeties such as one finds among 
modem barbarian tribes. By the time historical records begin, the 
Sumerian priests were boimd together in sodeties or corporations 
of a permanent character, so that if an individual priest died, his 
office continued and was filled by another. The land belonged to 
the gods, and the priests were their officers—a not unprofitable 
occupatioa. They would direct the work on which the surplus 
wealth of the gods’ estates was spent. 

Although the peoples were distinct, they knevr each other. For 
instance, the gods of Smeria were also those of Akkad; in fact, the 
gods have Semitic features. The Sumerian dry of Nippur is the 
dwelling of a god, Ellil, who is sacred to Sumerians and Akkadians 
alike, Other dries, such as Lagaah, Uruk, Ur, Eridu, and Larsa, 
were later sacred to both communities. Each had its gods and 
attendant priesthoods. 

But the old Babylonians have also learned from the Sumerians; 
for instance, the art of writing. Just as the Egyptians hftd in¬ 
vented their hiaoglyphic picture-writing, the peoples—or rather 
their priests^^f the lower reaches of the Tigris and Euphrates had 
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learned to mal:e wrirten records. But stone was scarce in the area 
and the convenient papyrus-plant suitable for paper-making does 
not grow there. Therefore the Sumerians learned to write in nny 
wet^e-sbaped characters on cylinders and tablets of baked clay^ 
the local material. We call it 'cuneiform*, and it remained the 
standard form of writii^ in Mesopotamia and further north for 
thousands of years. The Babylonians and the Assyrians also used It, 
and the peoples further west. 

These documents—which begin at about 3300 B.c.—comprise 
receipts and bills, religious texts, epic poems describing primeval 
gods and god-Uke men, secular literature, legal documents and 
medical and sdentiiic texts. One of the most splendid poems of the 
ancient world, the Story oj Gilgamesh, comes near to the heroic 
spirit of Homer. The story of the Deluge, quoted above, is another. 
There are also more practical documents, such as cures for im¬ 
potence, spells and charms to ward off disease, besides legal 
documents and plain records of commercial transactions, 

Thou&ands of such written records have been dug from dty- 
sites In Mesopotamia, and doubtless many more will be found. 
They provide most of the evidence we have of tbe religious, social, 
and political organisation of Sumer and Akkad. But, as in Egypt 
and Mycenae, the earliest examples of writing are accounts and 
inventories. 

How are we to imagine their ddes? It is more difficult to re¬ 
create them T ha o tbe settlements along the Kile Valley, where 
conditions have changed less. The elaborate system of canals and 
waterways which the Sumerians and Akkadians built have long 
since been destroyed, although one can still trace their outline 
from an aeroplane. But &om the material remdns, from docu¬ 
ments, and the records of travellers who visited Babylonia in 
historical dmes-^.g. Herodotus—it is possible to imagme them. 

First, one sees the dusty, wide-spreading plain, stretching with¬ 
out intemipdon on either side of the rivers until It merges with the 
sky, On each side of the broad, muddy rivers are green fields of 
wheat, barley, and other cereals, divided by canals and ditches. 
There are olive-groves and plantations of figs and vines. Some 
land is given over to pasture, grazed by sheep, goats, and cattle 
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in Urge numbers. It id an orderly landscape, in which the land Is 
carefully divided and apportioned much is owned by the god, and 
the priesthoods who serve him; other land is the property of the 
^fi-ng or hU of&cers. The wotiere who till the soil and watch over 
the herds do not own them; they are allowed to consume sufficient 
for rh eir sustenance; much of the rest goes to Giurch and State, 
although some Uod is in private hands. An army of saibes and 
officials keeps accurate records of the yield of each plot. Surplus 
grain is coUecced and stored. There Is an elaborate system of 
taxation, and officials to enforce it, backed by the ultimate sanction 
of force. The bulk of the peoples are probably less free and 
independent than their ancestors, but the community as a whole is 
richer. This is known as civilisation. 

The rewards? To find them one must look towards the nearby 
dty rising above the plain. There, piercing the sky, is the temple- 
tower of the god or goddess, served by attendant priests. A great, 
tiered tower climbs into the blue sky; a tower made of mud-brick 
reinforced with thousands of fragments of potsherd. Flights of 
steps lead to the top, where there is an asphalt platform (there are 
many bitumen depoaits in the desert) topped by a temple with 
whitewashed walla, and containing many dark, narrow chambers. 
In one of these is the cult-scacue of the ddty, in gold, silver or 
bronze, never seen except by the High Priest and his closest fol¬ 
lowers. But the men and women bending over the fields know that 
on the will of the Being vtho inhabits that temple rests the pros¬ 
perity of the land, the fertility of the soil, protection against the 
evils of flood and drought end ah the misfortunes which we would 
call ^natural adversities'. So the people are content that a tithe of 
their produce should pass regularly through the gates of the temple 
as an ofiering to the god, though they may grumble occasionally 
about enortion, and perhaps look with envy at the legions of 
priestly officials whose hands never have to grip a hoe or drive a 
plough. 

Kot ffir away rises another great building, the Palace of the 
King and his flunily. The King wears a crown of gold adorned 
with semi-precious stones imported from ^-off lands. His Queen 
and his concubines wear costly ornaments of gold and silver, and 
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their rooms are decorated with rare objects—goblcts and fine 
ornamented pottery, furniture made of imported wood em¬ 
bellished with precious metal. They wear fine garments of woven 
cloth, musicians play for them at banquets in chambers fi^grant 
with fiowers, qpd poets delight them with stories of the gods, 
or the achievements of thdr royal ancestors. However, the Ring 
was not aloof but Tnl^gH iiedy with his people. He was diief 
judge and priest. 

All around the Palace and Temples, in scores of crowded 
high-walled streets, hundreds of tradesmen worki carpenters, 
coppersmiths, goldsmiths, sculptors and painters. Along the dusty, 
narrow streets pass carts and war-chariots, and trains of pack- 
asses bringing the produce of foreign lands. Ships glide swiftly 
between dty and city. The young and vigorous ride out to bunt 
wild game in the steppeaj the old and the idle lotinge in bird- 
haunted gardens, talking, or listening to music, or making love, 
undisturbed by the clamour of the workaday world, shut off 
behind high walls. 

If this picture seems fandful, read Woolley’s Vr of the Chdld 4 $s^ 
in which he describes the objecta found in the tombs of the 
Chaldean kiDgs^-mduding not only the furniture they sat on, the 
clothes and ornaments they wore, but even the instruments which 
the musicians played for their amusement some four thotisand 
five hundred years ago. 

Admittedly, the royal graves at Ur date from a period some five 
hundred years later than 3000 fi.e., but it is certain that dries and 
temples of this type, though smaller in scale, existed at the begin¬ 
ning of the Third Millennium. They were, however, independent 
and self-sufficient; unity did not come to the lands of the Two 
Rivers until the twenty-fourth century a.c.—eight hundred years 
after Menes united the two lands of Egypt. 

The material remains of Sumer and Akkad are far less spectacu¬ 
lar than those of Dynastic Egypt, where thete was an abundance 
of building stone for monuments. Whereas in Egypt palaces and 
private dwellings were built of mud-brick, by the beginning of the 
Third Millennium the Egyptians had begun to build their 
temples, pyramids and tombs of stone, and many of these monu- 
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meets have survived. In Sumer and Ahkad stone was a rarity; it 
had to be brought from afer, and was sparingly used. Their 
monuments—temples, palaces, and houses alike—were built 
either of beaten mud (in the early stages) or of aun-dried brick, of 
which usually only the foundations remain, buried under later 
accretions. Where timber was used, it has usually perished, 
though the outlines remain imprinted in the mud, enabling 
archaeologists to make reconstructions. 

It is, however, much more difficult for archaeologists to 
establish what the Sumerian and Akkadian buildings were like, 
though, by meticulous excavation and measurement, remarkable 
feats of reconstruction have been achieved, 

To sum up, round about 3000 b.c. we see, for the first time on 
earth, two large groups of human beings among whom we can 
decea the lineaments of civilisation. Both are living in broadly 
ftimilflf conditions; both live on the banks of rivers subject to 
an nual fiooding which refertilises their land. Both possess certain 
knowledges and techniques which give them increased control 
over their environment, although in this they differ—e.g. the 
wheeled vehicle will not reach Egypt for another 1,500 years, and 
in Sumer the art of writing has only just begun, whereas in Egypt 
it is already well developed. 

Egypt is more advanced than Lower Mesopotamia. The country 
enjoys a common lule, and speaks a common language, whereas the 
land of the Two Rivers is occupied by two races speaking different 
languages, although they have a common language for literacy. 
Sumer and Akkad are ^ from bring unified; thdi peoples live 
in independent dty-states such as Ur, Uruk, Eridu, Laisa, each 
with its local deities and kings. In Egypt also the old tribal 
divisions still exist. Each has its tribal god and tribal overlord, 
though the latter owe allegiaace to one king, successor to the 
southern conqueror Menes, who united the Two Lands. 

Both groups of peoples have progressed beyond the boundaries 
of sclf-'iuffidency. They have become tradtts. Sumer is begin- 
nii^ to exchange her textiles, jewellery, and weapons for imports 
of metal, wood, lapis-lazuli and other stones. The Egyptians trade 
with their southern neighbour, Nubia, for ivory and gold; they 
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mine copper and malachite in the deserts of Sinai; they are in 
contact with their Libyan xieigbbours of the Wearern Desen. 

Both groups of peoples—Egyptian and Sumerian*Akkadian— 
produce a surplus of food and other essential requirements 
sufficient to support a class of priesMcchnidans, who, because of 
their superior knowle*^, are Increasing their power and influence, 
and are accepted as the mediators between the gods and men.Their 
ciuef rivals are the wax*lords> who use the technological inventions 
of the intellectual class to further tbeif own power and ambition. 
But here the picture is confused, because sometimes king and 
priest are one, or at least, the king derives his power in part from 
priestly sanction; may even be god*descended. 

In both areas the mass of the people till and sow the fields, keep 
watch over the herds, the women-folk help to reap the crops, spin 
and weave the doth; they accept with little protest the power of 
their masters^-the priests who guard the seaet mysteries of 
knowledge, and the kings and princes 'strong in battle'. 




CHAPTER V 


Egyptian Religion 

T '^a wc a muodane simile, all the earlier part of this book 
has been like the effort of a motorist to break dear of the 
confines of a modern big diy^ traffic lights halt him; one- 
wa^ streets turn him from his intended pat)^ there are frustrating 
delays; sometimes he loses his way. If the last four chapters some* 
times give this impression, my sympathies are with the reader. 
But groping in pre^history is like that. Now, however, he has 
reached a point where the bewildering obstruchons fid! away, and 
the broad highway opens our, cleat and inviting; he can put his 
foot down on the accelerator. The slgn-boatd marking the dty 
limits bears the words The Invention of Writing. From now on, 
although there are occasional un-signposted sectioos of the road, 
the reader (and, happily, the writer) is moving through the epoch 
of written records. 

We are back in Egypt. Menes, or Narmer,* the southern con¬ 
queror, rules the Two Lands, round about 3200 B.c. His home- 
town was This (or Thinis) near Abydos in Upper ^ypt, but, 
presumably because it was so &r away from his newly-won 
dominions in the north, he shifted the capital of Egypt to Memphis, 
which lay at a point pst before the Nile broadens out into the 
Ddta. Throughout the period which archaeologists call the Old 
Kingdom (278&-2100 B.C.), Memphis remained the capital of a 
united Egypt. It was on the west bank of the Nile. On the same 
bank lay the great cemetery of Sakkara, site of the first pyramid to 

‘ Wb«a the Greeks led Roruas occupied Egypt durkg the latt aeo yean of 
her history, they gave new aanei to the Uags ead cities of Asdeat Egypt. Ne- 
Amoft, cipiul of Egypt in the Eigbteectb Dyaastys became Seoiuret 

beame Seweru. Maoetbo, thoqgfa en Bgyptiaa, wrote Us Ustoxy in Greeks so 
King Kanner beome But the two names protwbly repteseet the sisie 
fciog. 
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be built in Egypt, and burial place of generations of Andent 
Egyptians—kings, princes, and officials. 

Narmer was followed by seven other powerAil kings; Aha, Djer, 
D)er, Den, Adjib, Semerkhei, and Qu’. Amelineau and later 
Petrie, excavated mud-brick tombs at Abydos bearing the names 
of these kings, but since the Abydos tombs were discovered other 
great monuments have been unearthed at Sakkara itself, some of 
which also bear the names of these kings. Professor Emery, for 
example, is at the time of writing examining a tomb at Sakkara 
which he attributes to D)et. It is not yet established whether the 
Sakkara monument was the actual tomb of this king, or merely a 
cenotaph; though Emery (and he has supporters) believes that 
these l^gs of the First Dynasty were buried at Sakkara, and that 
the 'tombs* at Abydos did not contain their bodies, but had some 
ritual signifcance. 

To explain why these, and later, Egyptian kings may have been 
furnished with two tombs, it is necessary to examine briefly the 
foundation of Egyptian religious belief. Egypt is a very dry 
country, with hardly any rainfall. Even the un-embalmed bodies 
of the pre-dyoasdc peoples have been preserved for more than 
six thousand yeais^in some cases with the hair and skin still 
adhering to skeleton. From very early times the Ancient 
Egyptians believed that the preservation of the body was connected 
wi^ the survival of the spirit, or ka» in the after-life. Even the pit- 
graves of the pre-dynastic Egyptians are Airnisbed with vessels 
containing food-offierings for the deceased, and such simple tools, 
weapons and implements which they would be expected to use in 
their future existence. Over the centuries this developed into an 
elaborate system of mortuary customs; kings and high officials 
were furnished with magnificent, cunningly-contrived tombs 
which were, in effect, their dwelling-places after death (the 
Egyptian name for them was 'House of Eternity*) and were 
designed (a) to protect the body against the effects ^time, (b) to 
prevent violation by robber s, and (c) to furnish the spirit of the 
dead man or woman with a sufficiency of food, drink, and other 
material needs to ensure its survival. 

Because life is short and death is long, the Ancient Egyptians 
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devoted fai more atrendon and care to the building of cheii tombs 
than to their dwdlmgs. The tombs had to last for ever; palaces and 
houses were occupied only for a relatively short space of time. The 
result haa been that whereas the daily habitations of the Ancient 
Egyptians have perishcd> thousands of their tombs have survived; 
BO have their temples and reHgious monuments. This fact often 
misleads visitors to Egypt into imagining the Egyptians as a 
gloomy, mystical people, obsessed by death. The reverse is more 
likely to be true. From the Innumerable paintings, sculptured 
scenes, and objects which they left in their tombs, it would seem 
that the Egyptians were a happy, lifcdoving people, who could 
iiTTging no better htc in the nezt world than a continuation of the 
pleastires they bad enjoyed in this one. 

Also, they were essentially materialistic; there was nothing 
mystical about their approach to life. At parties they loved getting 
drunk^^ iact it was essential to do so for maximum enjoyment. 
So, side by side with religio-magical inscriptions, we see in some 
tombs pictures of a gay party with the slave-girls serving wine, and 
a woman guest, who has imbibed a little too fMy, being quiedy 
lick in a bowl held by a slave. 

*1 wish to drink until I am drunk,’ aies one high-bom lady. 
'My inside is like a straw]’ The inscription, in svell-drawn hiero¬ 
glyphs, is there for all to see, above a picture of the lady holding 
out her wine-cup. 

In other tombs we see the great landowner surveying with pride 
and pleasure his herds of cattle, while a scribe keeps a record; rows 
of serving-men march In line, bringing offerings of meat, tish, fowl, 
beer and wine. The soldier has his troops, the sailor his ships. 
Rank is carefully delineated. The owner of the comb wants you to 
be quite sure that he held hi^ office under the king; he was 
‘An-bearer on the right hand of His Majesty’, or 'Qiief of the 
Scribes’. 

Tt was a great work which I did there,’ boasts Ineni, chief 
architect under Tuthmosis I, who supervised the building of that 
king’s tomb. 'No one seeing, no one knowing. I be praised for 

my wisdom in after years... 1 was foreman of the foremen . . . 
and I never blasphemed against holy things.’ Rex Engelbach, the 
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bard-bitten British archaeologist} who for many years hdd h^h 
office in the Department of Antiquities, commented on this in* 
scription: 

‘If he bandied Oriental labour for forty years widiout blasphem¬ 
ing, that was not the least of his achievements....' 

There is so much lovable, fallible humanity in Ancient Egyptian 
writings that it is difficult to avoid digressions, but we must return 
TO the subject of Egyptian religion. 

The pre-dynastic Egyptians worshipped innumerable gods. 
Every local tribe living along the 750-111 tie length of the river had 
its quota. Some were deified chiefltins; some were deified animals. 
Some were totems, such as trees, rochs or pillars. To quote just a 
handful, there was Ape*t the hippopotamus-goddess, Ubaste, the 
cat-goddess of Bubastis, Bes the fat little god of music and 
dandng, Sekhmet the lioness-headed goddess of Memphis. Over 
Iwo thousand of these primitive gods have been recorded, and no 
doubt there were more. 

But certain gods* and goddesses became supremely important, 
such as Ke the sun-god, whose worship was centred on Heliopolis, 
Horus the falcon-headed god, Amun, principal god of Thebes 
(later integrated with Be under the name Amun-Be) and, above all, 
Osiris, god of the dead, and his sister-wife Isis. Then there was 
Seth, the wicked god, whose original home seems to have been in 
the Delta. Why and how these deities achieved dominion over the 
others is interesting. If, again, I may be allowed a personal illustra¬ 
tion, 1 can dte a idrly recent incident which throws light on the 
workings of the Egyptian mind. 

About ten years ago an Egyptian archaeologist told me about a 
village called Tanta, in the Delta, It was originally quite a small 
community, and like nearly all Egyptian villages had its local 
Moslem saint or Holy Man, who had died some 400 years ago 
and whose tomb-shrine was the principal object of worship. His 
name was Sa’id. Some years ago the authorities decided to make 
Tanta the site of an important railway junction, and the village 
grew into a large town. When this happened, said my Egyptian 
fnend, 'tht peoples of Tanta made the propaganda. They said that 
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it was all due Co Sa’id, and he became very important, much more 
important than the saints of the other villages.’ 

There is little doubt that this was the way in which such gods as 
Honis and Osiris, Amun and Re, rose to an eminence over¬ 
shadowing the other gods. Take Menes, for example. The emblem 
of his southern rumuy or district, was the falcon, the sign of the 
god Horus. When his conquest of the south raised him to supreme 
power, the power of his god rose also, and throughout Egyptian 
history Homs was one of the most powerful of Egyptian deities. 
Horua did not eliminate the worship of the other gods, They 
retained their place, but under his authority, ]usc as Menes himself 
allowed the local chieftains co retain their power, while owning 
allegiaace to him. We shall see similar examples later—such as Re, 
the sun^od of Heliopolis, who became the chief god when the 
kings of Egypt reigned from Memphis, nearby. Then there is 
Amun, ram-beaded god of Thebes, originally a mere provincial 
ddty, but raised to supreme power when the Theban princes 
gained control of Egypt; then he had to be mtegraced with his 
chief rival, Re, under the tide Amun-Re. 

But we have not yet explained why the kings of the Old 
Kingdom had two tombs, one in Upper and one in Lower Egypt. 
The origin of this may rest with the worship of yet another 
powerful Egyptian god, Osiris. Of all the gods and goddesses of 
this strange land, Osiris, his wife Isis, and their son, Horus, 
retained the most powerful hold on the imagmation of the people. 
It is not certain where Osiris came from, but we have notice^ in 
Chapter IV, that there was a Delta god named Anzety, a male 
human figure wearing a head-dress in the shape of the vulva of a 
female goat, and carrying a rod with pendent strings, which is 
usually described as a flail, though Newberry believed it to have 
been a laJanuterim (see footnote on p. 56). Now Osiris is always 
r^esented as a mummified figure carrying this emblem, and 
sometimes both emblems of Egyptian royalty, the crook and the 
'fail’. In origin he was almost certainly the Libyan ddty, Anzety. 
But by the time of the Middle Kingdom (2100-1700 B.c.) he had 
become Osiris, god of the dead and judge of the souls, the central 
figure within a religious myth, the cult-centre of which was Aby- 
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dos in Upper Egypt. According to this myth, Osiiis was one of 
four children bom to the gods Geb and Nut. Geb was the earth. 
Nut the $>7. The oxha three children were Isis (who became the 
wife of Osiris), Nephthys, another goddess, and Seth. 

^Osiris succeeded to the throne of his father and governed the 
world wisely and justly, aided by his sister-wife Isis. Seth, jealous 
of his brother’s power, plotted to destroy him and eventually 
succeeded, afterwards cutting up the body of Osiris into pieces 
which he buried in various parrs of Egypt. The head he buried at 
Abydos, in Upper Egypt. The faithful Isis recovered the scattered 
fragments of her husband’s corpse, and with the aid of the jackal- 
god Anubis, who subsequently became the god of embalmment, re¬ 
animated it. Though unable to return to his life on earth, Osiris 
passed to the Undetworld, where he became the god of the dead 
and later judge of souls. Isis bore a son, Horus, who took revenge 
on his uncle Seth, defeating the usurper in battle and winning 
back his father’s throne.’^ 

This legend in its full maturity, belongs to a period some 
thousand years after the time we ate considering, but ic must 
have been of great age. Cercainly Abydos Itself was a holy place of 
immense antiquity. As we have seen, the kings of the First and 
Second Dynasties had their tombs (or cenotaphs) there, even 
when their capital was at Memphis, some four hundred miles 
away, in the north. Mencs* ancestors came fmm Upper Egypt, 
and their original capital was near Abydos. There are also refer¬ 
ences in Old Kingdom texts, to a pilgrimage to Abydos, to the 
shrine of the god Osiris, the place at which his head was buried. 
This may have been the reason why the kings, and in some cases 
their nobles, sought burial at Abydos. It would also explain why 
the kings needed tw tombs, one near Memphis, their capital, and 
one in the land of their ancestors, near the shrine of the god-king 
throi^ whose mediation ic was possible for the dead to enter the 
land of the blessed spirits. Some archaeologists have su^ested 
that one of the boats buried beside the pyramid-tombs of the Old 
King dom kings was intended for the daily journey across the sky 


^ 7 %« Left PAdnztf/u—Leonard Cotctell: Evaiu BtoUi«n, Lo n do n , 294^ 
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with the $im-god Re. But this is mere coojccture, and cannot be 
proved. 

Two combs would present no problem to the Ancient Egyptians. 
The spirit of the dead king could inhabit either at will, just as in 
life be would journey between one palace and another. 

No attempt will be made in this book to unravel the complexities 
of Egyptian religion, which, in the writer’s view, must have been 
as bewildering to the mass of the Ancient Egyptians as it is to us. 
It is not difficult to undentand the origins and development of 
such religions as those of Christ and Mahomet. Each is mono¬ 
theistic, with one Founder and one faith. Ancient ^yptian 
religion can be compared with the store-room of a house of which 
die owners cannot bring themselves to throw anything away. The 
innumerable gods of the Ancient Egyptian pantheon, which 
originared among the primitive inhabicants of the Nile Valley, 
savage conceptions which a less conservative people would have 
discarded, were retained to the end. History became mingled with 
myth—e.g. the prototypes of Homs and Seth may well have been 
the rival chieftidns of north and south (Seth was a god of the 
Delta; Horus of Southern Egypt). Osiris himself may have been 
origiaaUy an earthly king. The conception of the go^ son who 
avenges hie father is not unknown in the myths of other ancient 
peoples—e.g. Orestes and Agamemnon, heroes of Greek legend. 
But whereas other peoples eventually discarded their ancient 
beliefs, or accepted them merely as fairy-tales, the Egyptians clung 
to theirs to the end. 

The local gods of the news never lost their appeal, even when 
the state religion prescribed the worship of Re, Amun and Osiris. 
From time to time the priesthood tried to organise these many 
gods into a single theological system, but the task was beyond 
them. It is, I suggest, also beyond us. 
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Egypt to the Middle Kingdom 


T *^he period between Menes, the first king of the First 
Dyoasty> and Cheops (KJiufu), greatest king of the Fourth 
Dynasty, covers approximately 500 years. In the field of 
technological progress, there is only one comparable period in the 
entire history of the htiman race—and that is the history of the past 
two hundred years. Even that is hardly a fair comparison, for 
whereas by a.d. 1750 we had begun to invent machines which 
could do the work of many men, the Ancient Egyptians, through* 
cut their long history, commanded only a few simple metal tools. 
The rest they achieved by mental ability and the superb organisa¬ 
tion of muscle-power. 

At the beginning of this period neither the Egyptians nor any 
other peoples on earth could build in stone. At the end of it the 
Egyptians bad erected the Great Pyramid, composed of nearly 
tmo and c half million bloch of stone, each weighing about two and a 
half tons, cut and laid to an accuracy of a fraction of a degree, 
orientated with such precision that compass errors could be 
checked against it. For 4,500 years it was the highest building on 
earth—i.e. down to die early part of the nineteenth century A.D. 

It was built in about twenty years, with no mechanical appliances 
apart from the lever, the roller, and the inclined plane. Ho cranes, 
£0 pulley-blocks, not even the simplest machinery. Ai this period 
they did not even possess the wheel. 

Two questions immediately spring to mind. Hov did they do it? 
And did they do it? The answer to the first can be summed up 
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in out phrdse-'CeQtralised control of power. Before Menes unified 
the Two Landsj most—though not all—of the technical resources 
were availablej but uno^anised and undisciplined. But once one 
man had supreme control and could exercise it through a highly- 
organised system of government—the officials of which were 
drawn from the literate, intellectual class—the rest followed 
naturally. Another important factor was the system of agriculture, 
dictated by the annual flooding of the Nile. There was already a 
surplus of food suffident to maintaiu an army of technicians and 
cra^men. But these alone would be insufficient to produce the 
labour needed to build a pyramid. However, for three months of 
the year, during the annual inundation, the fleld-labourers were 
idle. Organised into gangs, they could provide the man-power 
needed for hauling the stones &om the quarries to the site of the 
building, and for moving the great blocks into position. The skilled 
work of quarrying the stone and of shaping it accurately into 
building blocks would, of course, be done by a smaller group of 
speciaiist-aaftsmen. 

The answer to the second question—did they do it?—-may 
be found in the Egyptian religious beliefs outlined in the last 
chapter. By the time of Menes these beliefs had been formulated 
into a system. At this remote period there seems to have been a 
close connection between the welfare of the king and that of the 
people over whom he ruled. We have already noted the ‘heb-sed* 
ceremony commemorated on the mace-head of Ns^mer. The spirit 
of the king may also have been expected to watch over his people 
in the life beyond the grave; therefore the preservation of his body, 
on which the survival of the spirit depended, was important, not 
only to him, but to his people. Menes and his successors—Djer, 
Djet, Semerkhet, etc.—were buried in large, elaborate tombs of 
mud-brick of rectangular shape, containing a central chamber for 
the royal body, and numerous subsidiary rooms which originally 
contained furniture, clothing, weapons and tools, and a Urge store 
of beautifdly-carved stone vessels for grain, oil, wine, beer, etc, 
These vases, bowls, cups of alabaster, diorrte, and other stones 
reveal a quite astonishing standard of craftsmanship. Nothing 
more beautiful has ever been produced in Egypt than these 
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products of the early dynastic or ‘Archaic* period. The suavity of 
line> the graceful, tmomamented shapes, the skil^ esploitadcn of 
material—all indicate a long e^iicnce of working in stone. And 
yet, at this period, stone was not used for btdlding purposes. One 
tomb—that of Khasekhemui, last king of the Second Dynasty— 
has a stone-lined burial chamber, but the rest of the tomb, like its 
predecessors, is of mud-brick. 

Similar tombs, called mastabas,^ exist at Sakkara, opposite the 
ancient capital of Memphis to which Menes and his successors 
moved after the conquest of Lower Egypt. These, too, are of mud- 
brick. 

Then, quite suddenly, and apparently without previous prepara¬ 
tion, the Egyptians began to build monumentally in hewn stone. 
The transformation is astonishing. Rhasekhemui built his tomb of 
mud-brick fust like his predecessors. But his successor, Djoser or 
Neter-khet, first king of the Third Dynasty (2780-2720 fi.e.), was 
buried under an enormous pyiamid of masonry, nearly four hun¬ 
dred feet square and over two hundred and fifty feet high. Under 
it Djoser’s builders excavated a shaft eighty feet deep, with a 
granite-lined burial chamber at the bottom (the granite was 
brought by river from Assuan, nearly seven bunded miles away). 
Around this stone moimtain was a complex of buildii^, also of 
stone, surrounded by a high stone wall, faced originaUy (as was 
the pyramid) with fine white limestone, and enclosing an area one 
hundred times bigger than the area of the great brick tomb at 
Nagada, attributed to Menes. 

For many years Egyptologists assumed that this pyramid, which 
is built in steps (hence its name 'the Step Pyramid’) must be of 
later date than the more famous straight-sided Great Pyramid 
built by Cheops at Giza. They were misled by the fact that addi¬ 
tions had been made to it by the Saite kings of the seventh century 
B.c. But we now know chat Djoser’s monument was built mote 
ThflTi seventy years before Cheops; it is, in fact, the;$rrr pyramid, 
and the oldest large stone building in the world. 

How was this miracle achieved? The answer, probably, is that 

* After the Artbie cArae foe the recua^ulAc mud>brick benchea foond cuttide 
the houiei of the modem ftllahin. 
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a$ at other crises in human history, the hour brought forth the man. 
From the mists of legend and fr^mentaiy history which surround 
this remote epoch, one figure looms up; we know his name— 
Imhotep. We know that he was the architect of King Djoser. 
Twenty-five centuries after Imhotep’s deaths the historian, 
Manetho, poriog over the priestly chronides, extracted and 0ans- 
mined to us one tantalising scrap of information: 

Tn his icign*—i.e. that of Djoser—‘lived Imouthes (Imhotep) 
who because of his medical skiU had the reputation of Aesculapius, 
and nos ihs inventor of the art of building in keten stone.^ He also 
paid attention to writing.* 

Thar is all; four or five lines of history, a few later legends (lo 
which Imhotep has become a god and magician), a few inscriptions 
and gr^ti, are the only literary evidence we have of the existence 
of this great man. For great he muse have been; a genius who can 
sand beside the mtelieccual giants of later history. Yet even he 
could not have created the Seep Pyramid had not the conditions 
favoured him. First, the successors of Menes bad finally consoli¬ 
dated the conquest and unificafion of Egypt. The resources of the 
entire kingdom, in wealth and manpower, were now at The*disposal 
of the king and his ministers. 

But why, it may be asked, did the Egyptians suddenly begin 
using stone afler building for so bng in mud-bride and timber? 
Dr. Geo^ Reisner, the distinguished American archaeologist, 
suggested an answer. 

Tht reason for this change, be believed, was that near the new 
capital of Memphis there was an abundant supply of good-quality 
limestone, easily worked, and lying close to hind. Limestone dii^ 
exist on both sides of the river and have been quarried for thou¬ 
sands of years, There was already a long-established tradition of 
crafhmaoship in the making of stone vessels; now the Egyptians 
learned to cut and shape bbeks of limestone and use diem for 
building exactly as they had used mud'Mchs. A time came when, 
says Reisner: 

‘... the Egyptian craftsman had mastered the cutting of blocks 
of limestone to such an extent that they were able to quarry Ume- 

' Mr italics. 
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stone blocks of almost any size and on lo^al demand excavate large 
pits and trenches (or stairways) in the rock.’* 

Sakkara, where the Step Pyramid still stands, is one of the most 
stining archaeological sites in the world. For here one may study 
the very beginnings of atone architecture. In an earlier chapter we 
observed that the tdngs and nobles of the Early Dynastic period 
modelled their tombs on their dwelling-houses, which were of 
mud-brick and timber. In the Step Pyramid and Its surrounding 
buildings we can see this carried a step further. The earlier forms 
are still preserved, but in stone. Thus the courtyard of Djoser’s 
pyramid is approached by an entrance colonnade, at each end of 
which stands a stone door, exactly imitating the wooden doon 
which, no doubt, were used in bis long-vanished palace. The 
hinges are there, and the recess for the draw-bole. But the doors 
are immovable; they are dummies. Similarly, the enclosure wall 
itself is built In a series of bastions with recessed panels, copying 
timber-work. The columns of the colonnade are fluted, in imitation 
of the bundles of reeds with which the primitive Egyptians 
supported the roofs of their mud-brick dwellings. These columns 
support a roof coosisdDg of semi-circular blocks of stone— 
representing palm-Ioga. 

Even more fascinating is the complex of small chambers cut 
out of the rock eighty feet beneath the pyramid enclosure. There 
are two such sets of chambers, one beneath the pyramid itself, and 
another, better preserved, at the southern end of rhe enclosure. 
Monsieur Jetn-Pbilippe Lauer, who has devoted most of his life to 
preserving and restoring Imhotep's monument, happily described 
these chambers as *le petit apartement du ka** 

There is no doubt chat these rooms are representations of part 
of the royal palace in which Djoser lived, five thousand years ago. 
The walls are adorned with a pattern of green-blue tiles of faience, 
in imitation of the reed mats which the pre-dynastic and early 
dynastic peoples used in their homes. Even the roUed-up mats 
which bung above the doorways are carefully r^roduced in the 

* Th4 Dtttloprrms of ihf Beyption Tmt dot/m to the time <4 Cheops^Otm^ 
Reimu; Hirvud Umvoxsicy Preu, 1936. Oxford UfliTCRlty Preii, Loodoo. 

' \.t. of (be Kina’9 ^he ka. 
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$amc tUes. A stone-cut corridor represents the road outside the 
palace; one trail is plain; the other represents die palace ft^ade 
with its doorways. One of these doorways is open> admitting to 
chambers within; the others are sealed by stone iiela beautifully 
carved with sculptured reliefs of Djoser himself^ with his name in 
hieroglyphs above. In one relief he Is shown wearing the crown of 
Lower Egypt, in the ocher that of Upper Egypt. A particularly 
delightful touch—some of the hieroglyphs have been given tiny 
human hftQija holding ostrich-feather fans, inclined respectfully 
towards the King. 

Beyond the open door is a suite of rooms, one of which was 
probably the bed-chamber; others would be rooms of state, and 
beyond were the royal granaries. Perhaps when the tomb was first 
made the rooms were furnished—we do not know. But when the 
builders scaled them beneath eighty feet of rubble masonry, no 
other human beings—save the andent tomb-robbers—ever saw 
them again, until they were re-opened by the nineteenth century 
archaeologists. The l^g*s Ac could, if it wished, move from the 
body in its granite burial chamber and occupy the rooms; or, if it 
died of them, could cnove across the court^ird to the other royal 
apartments under the pyramid itself. Some scholars have suggested 
that these two tombs within the same enclosure—one on the north 
and the ocher on the south—may have symbolised the two 
sepulchres which earlier kings were obIig:ed to have in Upper and 
Lower Egypt. 

We have dwelt at some length on the Step Pyramid of King 
Djoser, first king of the Third Dynasty, because it marks an epoch 
in human history—the beginnings of stone architecrurc; and also 
because it may be said to typify Egyptian religious beliefs, With 
ita burial chamber deep beneath the rock, its suites of rooms for 
the royal its maze of underground store-rooms stadced to the 
ceiling with stone vessels, the pyramid tomb of Djoser represents 
Egyptian funerary customs at their most elaborate. 

Manctho gives the names of other kings of the Third Dynasty, 
successors to Djoser; but they remain merely names—Sa-nakht, 
Khaba, Nefer-fca, Anu (or Huni). Recently, hwevcr, the Egyptian 
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archaeologist, Zalcaria Goneim, discovered the lower courses of a 
hitherto unknown pyramid of the Third Dynasty a little to the 
south-west of Djosec’s monument. Like the latter, the rock be¬ 
neath was riddled with a warren of galleries and store-chambers, 
most of them empty, though large numbers of stone vessels have 
been found, and an interesting set of Third Dynasty jewellery, 
golden bracelets which probably belonged to a princess. On some 
of the jar-sealings Goneim found the royal name of a king— 
Sekhem^khet, which means 'powerful of body*. One of Djoser’s 
names (the Pharaohs bore several names) was Neter-khsty the 
similarity might suggest that Sekhem-khet may have belonged to 
the same ^unily as Djoser, although his name does not appear in 
Manetho’s king-list. But in 1955 Goneim found an inscribed ivory 
tablet with another royal name, (Djcser and Djosei 
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are the same), and this name does appear in Manetho's list of 
Third Dynasty Idugs, in which he is stated to have been Dfoser’s 
successor. From the architecture of this newly-discovered pyra¬ 
mid, w'hich also had a large enclosing wall of similar pattern to 
Djoser’s, ic seems reasonably certain that Sekhem-khet was 
indeed the next kiog after Djoser. 

When the writer was lest at Sakkaza, Goneim pointed out to 
hi m a fad ed inscription in red ochre painted on the white limestone 
wall, newly revealed for the first time in 5,000 years. The inscrip- 
tioQ read 'Imhotep', together with other barely legible signs which 
might be read as *every day'. Nearby, on the same wall, as fresh as 
when it left the builders’ hands, was a thin red line made by 
flicking a cord tipped in red paint against the surfitce to establish 
the horizontals: * Imhotep . .. (inspected this monument?). . . 
Avry day..Did the great architect work on the pyramid of his 
master's successor—perhaps the king's son? That red line dissolved 
fiAy cencuries. If Imhotep himself had appeared round the comer, 
a commanding deep-browed figure in a white robe, accompanied 
by his assistants, it would hardly have seemed strange.^ 

*Look out... fis's heie again..—the word would be passed 
along the Line, and a hundred brown-skinned workmen would 
suddenly become very busy indeed. 

Imhotep was a supreme product of the intellectual class of 
priest-technicians thrown up by the Urban Revolution. One 
imagines him to have been one of those universal geniuses, like 
Leonardo da Vinci, master of many skills. Manecho says that 
'because of his medical skill he bad the reputation of Aesculapius* 
(the Greek god of Medicine) and that *he also paid attention to 
writing’. For all we know, the last cryptic phrase may mean that 
he re-drafted and unproved the whole system of Egyptian writing, 
which at this period, says Sir Alan Gardiner, 'can be seen develop¬ 
ing almost before our eyes'. His reputation was such that two 
thousand years after his death, Egyptian scribes used to pour out 
libations to him before beginning their work. 

' Jen>PMjppe Lauer> uehhco 10 ibe Departmeot of AadquiUu, and 
wtpoQjible for the ratontioa of Djoeu’s pyrtfidd, caUs himself 'It dernier 
euiiufit du Vizier Jtobotep’. 
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His tomb has never been found. 

The Step Pyramid was not planned as such from the start. 
It began as a simple $tone*buEt rrmuiba, which was progressively 
increased in size until someone—probably Imhocep-^bad the idea 
of building a succession of smaller ptastobas on top> thus produdog 
the stepped form. Later tings abandoned the steps and built 
straight'Sided pyramids of even greater size. Hum> one of the last 
Kings of the Third Dynasty^ began an enormous one at Meydum, 
which was completed by bis successor Snofru. His soa, Cheops> 
founder of the Fourth Dynasty (2720-2560 s.c.) built the largest 
pyramid of all> the famous Great Pyramid of Giza, about twelve 
miles from SaKkara. It is the sole strrvivor of the Seven Wonders 
of the World, 755 feet square, 481 feet high, and, apart from its 
internal chambers,! solid mass of monumental masonry comprising 
two and a half million blocks of limestone. Even more remarkable 
than its bulk is the precision with which it was built. Petrie, who 
spent two years surveying and measuring it, gives figures, of which 
the following are a few samples: 

*. . . the mean thickness of the eastern joint of the northern 
cB$mg*scones is o^oa* (x/50ch of an inch). 

The mean variation of the cutting of the stone from a straight 
line is only one-hundredth part of one loch. 

*... these joints, with an area of 35 square feet each, were oot 
only worked as finely as this, but cemented throughout. Though 
the stones were brought as close as 1 /500th of an inch, or, in fret, 
into contact, the mean opening of the join was T/50th of an inch, 
yet the builders managed to fill the joint with cement, despite the 
great area of it, and the weight of the stone, some 16 tons .. * 
The internal core of masonry was quarried locally. The fine 
limestone blocks of the outer casing (which has since disappeared) 
were quanied from the cliffs on the opposite hank of the Nile and 
fioated across the river in barges, presumably during the inunda¬ 
tion season, when the river reached its widest extent. Some of 
these barges could cany one thousand tons. The feat of manceuv- 
ring them across the fast-flowing current was in its^ no mean 
achievement. The blocks were cut out of the virgin rock with cop¬ 
per tools, aided by wedges driven Into slots to break off the blocks 
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af^er three sides had been cut Thej were hauled up to the 
pyramid plateau by men dragging $le<^ea (the wheel was unknown 
CO the Egyptians at this period) and moved into position by man* 
power alone. There were no cranes or lifting-tackle. 

As stated earlier in this chapter> the Great Pyramid remained, 
for nearly five thousand years, the highest building in the world. 
And yet, only hundred years before the Great Pyramid was 
built, there were no stone buildings anywhere in the world. The 
i^ypcians, the most advanced peoples, were still building in mud* 
bricL 

Sometimes mankind can move fiur, a fiict which may offer us 
some consoladoQ in our present emergency. 

hue though the technical achievementB of die Ancient Egyptians 
are perhaps those which impress most deeply our mechanical age, 
it would be a gross error to imagine them merely as engineers with 
a death-wish. Their funerary monuments remain. Their palaces, 
nUDsions, and humbler dwellings; their shops and offices, ware¬ 
houses, roads, and forts have disappeared. The reason is simple 
enough; these buildings were of perishable materials—mud-brick, 
timber, wattle-aod-daub. Yet in its prime the capital of Memphis 
scrctcbed for some ten miles along the western bank of the Nile, 
opposite the barren desert plateau where the eternal homes of 
tbdf god-kings still pierce the empty sky. But Memplus has gone. 
The pyramids and their attendant mastabas —the tombs of the 
nobles and high officials—remala. Therefore, to gain some 
knowledge of the kind of life which these people lived, bow they 
looked, the clodies they wore, the furniture they used, their 
occupations, sports and amusements, we have to penetrate their 
tomb-chambers, on the walls of whidi they have left permanent 
records in sculptured stone. It is these which enable us to know. 
more about the daily lives of the men and women of the Old 
Kingdom, who lived five thousand yean ago, rbag we can learn of 
our own Anglo-Saxon ancestors who are so much nearer to us in 
time. 

By the tiine of Khufu (Cheops), builder of the Great Pyramid, 
royal power was absolute. The reins of goveramcni were in the 
hands of iht king, and his officials seem to have been drawn to a 
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Urge estent from members of the roTal family. He ruled the 
entiie land through provincial governors, who were often membera 
of hia family, and through a host of minor ofhciab, members of 
the priestly class, who were literate, and who adminlsrered the 
highly elaborate system of taxation, which was in kind. The 
Egyptians had no system of coinage until very late in thdr history. 
The king had an army, and sometimes conducted campaigns 
against the Nubians of the south, the Asiatics of the north-east, and 
the Libyans of the west. Scenes representing his triumphs over 
these peoples (in which the Asiatics are shown as bearded and the 
Nubians as negroes) occur in monuments of this and later 
Egyptian periods. But at the time of the Old Kingdom Egypt had 
no Empire. That came much later. 

The kings of the First to the Founh Dynasties sent expeditions 
into the peninsula of Sinai to mine copper and malachite, and to 
Nubia for gold and slaves. Slavery was a new conception in human 
development; instead of killing a captured enemy, you made him 
work for you; men could be domesticated as well as animals. 

The multfrudinous gods of the provinces had begun to be 
absorbed into a system; Anubis, the jackal-god, guardian of the 
cemeteries—Thoueris, the aocodiie-god—Hat-lx)r, goddess of 
love—Thoth, god of writing, with his ibis-head (incidentally, he 
came from the Delta, which may be significant)—Isis—Osiris— 
and Horus. But the dominant god is the sun-god of Heliopolis, 
near Memphis. There are some archaeologists who believe that 
the pyramid-shape itself may be a representation in stone of the 
descending rays of the sun breaking through cloud. Others suggest 
that the origin of the step-pyramid may be, not an evolution from 
the simple mastaba, but a representation in stone of the heavenly 
stairs by which the dead king ascended to the sky. ‘ 

In a country sudr as Egypt, with its almost perpetual sunshine, 
the conception of a ddty residing in the life-giving sun was 
bound to become prominent. Re was observed to rise each day in 
the east, to cross the heavens, and sec In the west. But the Egyptians, 
always a practical people, could not imagine that he achieved this 
feat without some means of transport; and as the most common 
* Thi fyramids e^Egypt^l- B. S. Edwtrds: Peaguio Book*, Londoa, 1947. 
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form of oansport was a boac, they gave him a heavenly barque in 
which to make the journey. The king^ who at this period was 
re gar ded a$ the god’s descendant, the 'Son of Re\ believed that in 
the after-life he would accompany the sun-god in his boat, which 
may explain why such boats were frequently buried beside the 
pyramids. 

The priests of Re must have become extremely powerful. At 
one period—that of the Fifth Dynasty (2560-2400 a.a)—the 
kings incorporated the god’s name in their own, e.g. Sahure, 
Keferirkarf, Niuserrv. These kings also built ‘sun-temples’ to the 
god, at Abusir, between Sakkara and Gizoj the central feature of 
these temples was an obelisk. It may well be that the pyramid- 
shape had some religious signihcance. 

Only a king could be buried In a large pyramid; his queens 
sometimes were buried in smaller pyramids nearby. But the 
nobles, however exalted, had to be content with masiabasy either 
of mud-brick or stone. Hundreds of these rectangular buildings 
were arranged in streets under the shadow of the royal tomb, $0 
that their owners could attend the king in death as they had done 
in life. It is from the sculprures and inscriptioiis on the inner walls 
of these monuments that we derive most of our knowledge of the 
Old Kingdom. The pyramids themselves were uninscribed until 
the end of the Fifth Dynasty, when the so-called 'pyramid 
rexts’ appear—but these were simply columns of religious texts, 
many of which appear 10 date from a period long before that of the 
pyramids. The pyramids contain no sculptured scenes of everyday 
life such as adorn the walls of the tnastabas of the officials. 

These beautifully-sculptured scene impress every visitor to 
Egypt. Weary with walking over sand and rock m the hot sun, he 
enters ffie cool depths of a tomb, and there, on the walls, the 
ancient peoples come suddenly and startlingly to life. Here is the 
official himself, the ‘Chief Scribe to His Majesty’ or the ‘Vizier’ 
(prime minister of the king), wearing a white kill of linen and 
seated on a chair of office, watching ranks of his servants bringing 
offerings of meat, bread, beer and wine. Here men are spearing 
fish, or plucku^ fowl. Womcn-servanis are reaping the crops, or 
grinding com in stone querns. Butchers are carving up the 
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carcasses of cattle, while others cany the severed haunches to their 
master. Nearby a man drives a group of asses bearing loads. But 
the sculptor, tiiu^ of the convenrional scenes which he has to 
depict in every tomb, has introduced, as artists will, a note of 
variety. One of the asses is giving trouble; and two men are 
wrestling with the stubborn little beast, in whose eyes is a devilish 
glint. One grasps his foreleg; the other hauls at his bridle. For one 
moment the humorous observations of an individual who died 
fifty centuries ago reach us, and we smile with him. 

We look upwards, and there is yet another scene; the elegant 
wife of the official, her slender body clothed in a close-fitting robe 
of fine, uansparent linen, and wearing rich jewellery on her arms 
and neck, presides with her husband over a party; her guests sit 
on chairs or recline on cushions, served with wine and delicadea 
by naked slave-girls. A group of musicians plays for the guests, 
and a girl dancer sways her hips to the rhythmic dapping of hands, 
the tappiz^ of tambourines and the strumming cf lutes. In one 
corner a rank of chorus-girls Is executing a concerted high-kick 
of which the Tiller Girls would not be ashamed. One can see 
such a scene in the tomb of Mahu at Sakkara, and at other 
places. 

Let your eye wander further along the wall, and you are 
enjoying a day’s sport in the marshes, with the official, his wife 
and daughter. A light skiff made of bound papyrus-stems glides 
beside the reeds. Beaters have roused the wildfowl, which drde 
over our heads; the official, owner of the tomb, sends his throw¬ 
ing-stick whirling among them, while his daughter dings on to 
his leg to prevent him falling into the water. His wife holds a duck 
in her hand, while the servants go to gather the fallen birds. All 
these scenes are carefully described in hieroglyphic texts above or 
below the sculptured reliefs. 

Here, before our eyes, is a sophisticated people who enjoyed 
sport, who understood the art of dress, music, and dviUsed enter¬ 
tainment, who valued fine cooking and good wines, who, without 
doubt, also had a literature. For by this time the art of writing had 
developed far beyond mere recording. Although we do not possess 
any papyri of the Old Kingdom mitten at the time, scribes of later 
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pcriodj wrote dowa on papyrus stories wliose orpins go back to 
this firat flowerii^ of Egyptian civilisation. 

They are mainly lairy-tales, stories of magical adventures, King 
Snofru, father of Khufu (Cheops), builder of the Great Pyramid, 
is bored, and asks a magidao, one Zazamonkb, to devise sonte 
enrertainment for him. The magidan replies: 

'If Thy Majesty would but betake thee to the lake of the Great 
House' (i.e. the Palace), ‘man thee a boat with all fair damsels of 
the inner apartments of thy palace. Then will the heart of Thy 
Majesty be diverted, when shall see how they row to and fro/ 

The King decides to improve on this idea, He orders that 
twenty maidens shall be brought to him: 

. “of those with the fairest limbs, and with beauteous breasts 
and braided tresses, such as have not given birth, and moreover 
have brought me twenty nets, and to give these nets to these 
women instead of dothes.” And it was done according to all that 
His Majesty commanded, and the heart of His Majesty was glad 
when he beheld how they rowed.’ 

But then an aeddent occurs. One of Che maidens, getting her 
piddle entangled with her 'braided cresses’, loses her ’fish- 
pendent’ of malachite (a hair ornament) in the water. 

’Then she became silent and ceased rowing, and her side (the 
gills on her side of the boat) became silent and ceased rowing.’ 

The lOng offers to give the girl a new pendent, but she replies 
not unnaturally: 

' ’’I want my pot down to its bottom”/ meaning chat she wants 
her right in full. Doubtless the phrase was a proverb. So magic 
his to be called in, and the magidan performs, in miniature, the 
feat which Moses achieved when he held back the waters of the 
Dead Sea. Zazamonkh folds back the waters of the lake, like a 
doth, revealing the bottom, and so enables the aggrieved lady to 
recover her ornament Whereupon, presumably, the King’s enter* 
tainment Is resumed. 

When we study the reliefs, insaiptions, and literature of the 
Old Kingdom, the picture which emerges is of an Oriental 
despotism, probably fairly mild, with a small sophisticated, 
aristocratic sodecy at the cop, enjoying a high standard of material 
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life, supported by the labours of sclUioas of peasants. These 
anonymous masses tilled and reaped die fields, served in Pharaoh’s 
armies, grumbled at the tU'^tberers, and produced the fine 
objects of skill and craitsmanship which are now their only 
memorial. They lived in simple mud-bride dwellings beside the 
Nile, very like those of their modem descendants. There were no 
elaborate tombs for them; only nameless graves in the sand. But 
we need not feel too sorry fox them. They were certainly not un¬ 
willing slaves, driven to their tasks by brutal taskmasters. 

Religion, the mysteries of which were guarded by the literate, 
permeated their lives to an extent which is hard for us to realise. 
To them the Pharaoh was truly a god, guardian and protector of 
their destinies, on whose prosperity depended the welfare of the 
whole kingdom—the yield of the crops and cattle, the flooding of 
the great river on which they depended. A few of the more 
intelligent could enter the priestly colleges, learn the sacred art of 
writing, and themselves become priesta, with the opportunity of 
rising to high rank. But for the vast majority their needs were 
simple; bread, beer, and occasionally meat; a roof over their heads 
in the mild winter; fuel for their fires; wives as bedfellows and 
workmates; children to support them in their old age. And there 
was always the ever-present sun, which shone on rich and poor 
alike. 


AAer about five hundred years the highly-centralised autocracy 
of the Old Kingdom finally collapsed in anarchy. After the time of 
Khufu, the kings never had such absolute power. The pyramids 
of his successors—Cbephren (Khafre), Mycerinua (Menkaure)— 
were smaller; those of the Fifih and Sixth Dynasties at Sakkars are 
relatively modest structures which Khufu would have despised. 
As in Europe during the Middle Ages, the power of the king was 
challenged by the provincial lords, the nomarcht as they were 
called. Eventually a time came when centralised control was no 
longer possible, and there was an interregnum of some one 
hundred and seventy years when Egypt was ruled by weak kings 
of the Seventh to the Tenth Dynasties. Archaeologists call this, 
for convenience, the First Intermediate Period. 
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After about 2100 B.c. poverful new dynasties arise^ the Eleventh, 
Twdfth, and Thirteenth, which comprise the so-called Middle 
Kingdom (2IOO*I700 B.c.). The founders of the Twelfth Dynasty 
were provincial nobles from the then obscure town of No-Amun, 
Of Thebes, in Upper Egypt. Later it was to become the capital of 
Egypt under the Mew Kingdom. 

The Middle Kingdom has been called Egypt's Feudal ^e. 
The Pharaohs of this period, men such as Amenemhet, Senusret 
U, Senusret III, though they eventually secured control of the 
country, never wielded the absolute power commanded by the 
Memphite kings. The king had to rule through the nomarchs, 
keeping constant watch lest they should become too powerful. He 
now employed professional soldiers called '^Followers of Hia 
Majesty” though be was able to call on his feudatories to supply 
men and arms for foreign expedidons. Of these there were many. 
The Pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom pushed the frontier south* 
ward into Nubia. Senusret I, Amenemhet's successor, carried the 
war above the Second Cataract. Amenemhet 11 reopened the gold¬ 
mines of Sine: in the north-east, and Senusret III caused his 
engineers to cut a channel 260 feet long and 34 feet wide through 
the granite of the First Cataract to enable his war-galleys to sail 
farther up the river. He also invaded Syria for the first time. This 
was a period of foreign conquest and trade expansion/^ 

But perhaps the greatest achievement of the Middle Kingdom 
was the creation of the artificial lake of Moeria, in the Fayum, an 
area of low-lying land west of the desert clifis south of Dashur. 
The Egyptian engineers drove a great anal through the cliffs, 
thus letting In the Mile to flood and fertilise a great expanse of 
land. Herodotus, who saw this lake in the fifth century B.c. (some 
sixteen hundred years after Amenemhet), attributed it to Amcncm- 
hetlll, 

‘Since the Mile kept no definite bounds in its rising and the 
fruiifubess of the country depended on the river's regularity, the 
king dug the lake to accommodate the superfluous water, $0 that 
the river should neither by its strong current flood the land 
unreasonably and form swamps and fens, nor, by rising less than 
* Ttu latt Ceordl: Etui Btothen, LoBdoa, 
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was advantageous, damage the crops by ]adc of water. Between 
the river and the lake he constructed a caTMt\ so stades in length 
and 300 feet in breadth. Through this canal, at times, he admitted 
the water from the river, at other times he excluded it, thus pro* 
viding the farmers with water at fitting times by opening the inlet 
and dosing it sdentifically and at great expense.’^ 

However, it is not certain that Herodotus was correct In his hct 9 . 
According to Mr, I. £. S, Edwards, one of the leading authorities 
on Andent Egypt, the lake was almost certainly in existence before 
the time of Amenemhet III, 'though he may well have tmdertaken 
some inigation or land redamation schemes in the neighbourhood 
of the lake.’> 

Whoever was responsible, it was one of the greatest achieve¬ 
ments of The Ancient Egyptians, whose skill in hydratilic engineer¬ 
ing exceeded that of any other peoples of the ancient world. 

In religion, Re, the sun-god, remained supreme, but the Old 
Kingdom saw the rise of the Osiria-cult mentioned in the last 
chapter. This legend became the most popular of all Egyptian 
folk-myths, probably because of its basic humanity, Osiris becom¬ 
ing the type of devoted father, Isis that of the faithiul wife, and 
Horus that of the loyal son who avenges his &cher. 

But the other gods and goddesses were there, too. Hat-hor, 
goddess of love, was a particular favourite. Usually she is repre¬ 
sented in the form of a cow, but she appears in slightly more 
attractive guise as an ornament on the mirrors before which the 
Twdi^h Dynasty ladies primped themselves. In these she has the 
face of a woman, but hex bovine origin is indicated by cow^s ears. 

Sculpture, in the round and in relief, reached a standard 
exceeded only slightly by that of the Old Kingdom. In the writer’s 
opinion, no artists of whom we have records—not even the Greeks 
—succeeded as did the sculptors of the Old and Middle Bangdoms 
in suggestii^ the essential nobility inherent in a fine human body. 
The figures of these men women, whose fylm faces seem 
already to be contemplating a state of being beyond earthly tilings, 

^ Hexvdotus: The Hisiorits. Tr^nsUted XUwUjuoq. J. M. Dent & Sods Ltd., 
Lofldoa. 

* The Pyramidi e/ B. S. Edwards: Paoguifi Books, Loadoo, 194?. 
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Bre truly god-liite. By fining down the human irame to its essential 
proportions, eliminating superfluous detail, these wonderful artists 
seem to release the spirit of man irom its imprisoning flesh. There 
is the strength and vigour of the male without his animal brutality, 
The women could not he more feminine but in theii geode eyes, 
serene profiles, and slender limbs, diere is a suggestion of beauty 
which goes beyond the physical—the vision which has haunted 
poets and artisu for genecatioas, and will no doubt go on haunting 
them CO the end of time. 

The Jews, whose genius was poetic and prophetic, were unin¬ 
terested in visual creation. Their seem prophets execrated 'graven 
images* and called upon their peoples to destroy them. Yet it was 
a Jewish writer who said that ^God created Man in His own 
image*. In the writer’s view, the Egyptian artisTs understood this 
instinctively, and ic is in cheir work, and noc in the gibberish of 
their priests that we come nearesc to the spirit of Egyptian religion. 

During the whole of this period, from 3200 to 1700 fe.c,, the 
peoples of l<ower Mesopotamia were developing their own dis¬ 
tinctive dvilisatioss, There, too, great cities were built, kings rose 
and fell from power, art and science flourished. Yet there was no 
fiurtial conflict between the two peoples] trade contacts were few; 
perhaps a soisll number of travellers brought back stories of 
another great kingdom far off across the desert wastes—and would 
not be believed. The Egyptians, however, were in remote contact 
with another dvilisatioa—that of Crete, far out in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea. We shall bear more of this island kingdom later. 
Meanwhile, let us return to the flat alluvial plam near the mouths 
of the Two Rivers—the land of Sumer—arid see what its people 
achieved during the period when Khufu was building the Gr^t 
Pyramid, and Amenemhct III his great lake of Moeris. 
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Sumer and Babylon 

A t the time when Cheops was building his Great Pyramid 
LA (2720 B.C.), a powerful dynasty ruled at Ur on the 
2. XEuphratea, near the point where that river is joined by the 
Shact Charraf. It was tlien a harbour town, covering about four 
square miles of mud-bric^ buildings, with quays for shipping 
nmnLog far into the dry. It was one of a number of independent, 
seif'goveming city-states, such m Lagash, XJmma, Eshnunna, 
Kish, Uruk (the Biblical Erech), and Nippur. Excavations at these 
sites have revealed that the dties followed a broadly similar plan. 
Each had at its centre a walled endoaure of mud-brick, dominated 
by one or more huge temples, of which the most prominent feature 
was a high, tiered tower. This Sumerian fondness for towers, 
which reached its ultimate development in the fabled Tower of 
Babylon, was probably due to boredom with the monotonous plain 
on which the inhabitants had to live. They were artificial moun¬ 
tains, and some had quite large trees growing on them. 

None of these dties exists today, but, by a minute examination 
of the ruined remains, archaeologists have been able to reconstruct 
thdr original appearance with a high degree of accuracy. If you 
were approaching such a town in 2700 b.c. you would see first the 
small, fiat fields threaded by inigacion charmds, then a high wall 
pierced by gateways; within this would be streets of low, mainly 
fiat-roofed, mud-brick dwellings, Higher still rose another great 
wall, roughly oval in plan, eodosing the outer predncts of the, 
temple. Within that, at a still higher level, would be a second oval 
wall, and if you managed to penetrate beyond that you would find 
yourself in the central courtyard of the temple. You might see a 
file of naked priests moving towards the sanctuary of the god—a 
rectangular building. Like a medieval keep—standing on a high, 
raised platform at the ^ end. 

As in Egypt^ there were many gods, though a few were pre- 
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domiiiaat over the r«t. Of these the three greatest were nature- 
g«is—Anu, god of the sky, Eolil (Ki) of the earth, and Ea, of the 
deep. 

But dicre were many other deiiiee, each of whom had his or 
her Epedal rites and festivals. For instance, there was the young 
god i vegetation, Dumuzi, who every year died and descended to 
the Underworld. Each spring he was resurrected by the goddess 
Ioanna, to whom be was then ritually married. Such ceremonies, 
mch obvious nature-symbolism, have ihdr parallels amoi^ 
other ancient peoples such as the Egyptians (Osiris and Isis), the 
Greeks (Persephone), and the Syrians (Thammuz, later Adonis). 
Each symbolises the cydeof lile and death in the vegetable world. 

Men have investigated Mesopotamian sites since the early part 
of the nineteenth cenruiy; su^ men as Gaudius Rich, James 
Silk Buckingham, H. C. Rawlinson, Grotefend, Austen Henry 
Layard, George Smith, and Hormuzd Rassam were among the 
pioneers of Mesopotamian excavation and research. With the rum 
of the century tixe great German archaeobgiau entered the field, 
notably Dr. Koldewey, whose work at Babybn from I8p9 to 2914 
was one of the most remarkable archaeological achievements of all 
time. The Americans at Bismayeb, the French at Kish, the British 
at Nimrud,^ carried a stage further the painstaking methods which 
the German scholars had developed, says Seton Lloyd, 'all 
this work was secondary in importance compared with the strong 
line of scientific development apparent in the activities of the 
Deutsch-Orient Gesellschafi.’* 

During the twentieth century efforts were made to establish the 
successive stages of development of Sumerian-Akkadian culture. 
Three phases were eventually recognised, identifiable by character¬ 
istic pottery. Phase One, the 'A 1 Ubaid* styb, was discovered by 
Sir Leonard Woolley, Phase Two, the so-called ‘Uruk* period, by 
the Germans at Warka, and S. Laagdon of Oxford found Phase 
Three at Jamdat Nasr, which name is now applied to the character¬ 
istic painted jars of this period. 

> lo^onut eKcsTidons have been catded out at Niomid ia rcceiit yean by 
tbe Srid^h School of Archaeology la Inq. 

'Foundations in sfir DustSnm Uoyd; Penguin Booka. LoadoDj 1947. 
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But perhaps the most fascinating prehistoric site excavated In 
Mesopotamia was Hassuna, near Nineveh, by the Iiaqui Govern¬ 
ment's Department of Antiquities. This discovery was made quite 
recently, in 1947. To quote again from Mr, Seton Lbyd's absorb¬ 
ing book: 

'During the months that the mound was under excavation the 
horizon of pre-history once more receded several centuries. 
Revealed in the simplest terms of archaeological evidence was a 
new and earlier chapter in what may reasonably be called civilised 
man, As a nomad he had first ventured out of the mountains on 
to these grassy uplands above the Tigris. Here at the junction of 
two streams he had first camped and remained long enough to 
reap a store of wild barley. In the lowest stratum at Hassuna were 
the ashes of his camp-fires, and grouped around them the simple 
paraphernalia of his household—fiint weapons, bone implements, 
and the first crude pottery vessels. At the next stage be had learnt 
to sow as well as reap, and his nomad habits were focgotien. 
Primitive adobe houses began to appear, and the improved pottery 
was ornamented with painted designs. Near the surface was a 
well-built village with the practical economy of an agricultural 
commtinity almost completely developed. Seventy centuries later 
the modern village of Hassuna is run on much the same lines/ 

It was from these primitive beginnings that the great dty-srates 
of Sumer evolved over a period of some two thousand years. 

Unlike their confreres in Egypt the archaeologists in Mesopo¬ 
tamia had to work, not among enduring monuments of stone, but 
in moimds of crumbling mud-brick, sinking their shafts inro 
ancient rubbish-pits, painfully tracing the outlines of wells of 
which only the ^test evidence remained. Yet from their work, 
and from the study of the thousands of 'cuneiform' tablets, scholars 
have been able to bring before our eyes a vivid picture of the 
Sumerian, Babylonian and Assyrian civilisations, so that we know 
almost as much about the poUcical history of these peoples, theic 
religious and soda! customs, as we do of the Egyptians. 

In 1927 the British archaeologist, Sir Leonard Woolley, made a 
discovery which ezdted not only archaeoIogistB, but all men and 
women whose imaginations respond to the appeal of the remote 
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past. Perhaps part of the appeal was in the name—Ur of the 
Chaldees--the dtf from which Abraham came. Some of it was 
due to the faa that Woolley found, deep beneath The debris of a 
Jong-dead city, intaa graves of important—probably royal'- 
personages, who died hve thousand years ago. 

And these were not mere crumbling skeletons surrounded by a 
handful of barbaric ornaments^ but the richly-clothed bodies of 
kings, queens, and their attendants; there were helmets and 
crowns of gold, golden drinking-cups, statues ornamented with 
gold and lapis-lazuli, gold daggers, ornaments of silver, a harp of 
gold and mosaic, an inlaid gaming-boird, and other objects. But 
there was something else. As these fragile things were gradually 
brought to light by the patient hands of ihc archaeologists, they 
told a story which was both horrible and magnificent. It revealed, 
among these ancient people, a depth of &ith—or of credulity— 
which to us is inconceivable; and also, perhaps, a degree of 
courage which few of us can even imagine, let alone attain. For a 
brief moment human beings of the twentieth century a.x>. came 
into contact with those of the twenty-seventh century B.c. and 
found that, contrary to sentimental assumptions, they were not 
'just like us*. 

Woolley uncovered a number of graves, deep beneath the earth, 
and consisting of chambers of stone—which must have been 
brought from thirty mU« away. These stone-built tombs lay at 
the foot of deep pits, which had been approached by steep ramps; 
the whole being subsequently filled in with earth. Some of the tombs 
were intact, though the bodies and their equipment were decayed 
tad damaged by falling earth; others had been partially robbed. 
But all revealed a common system of burial and a similarity of 
funerary ritual. Inside etch stone chamber was the body of the 
king or queen in full regalia of gold, silver and semi-precious stones, 
with their golden drinking-cups held to their lips. In the same 
chamber would usually be found two or three skeletons of lesser 
men. Outside, in the great pit, and sometimes even in the ramp 
leading to it, lay the bodies of men, women, and animals. In one 
pit the archaeologist found the remains of two wagons, with their 
oxen, and the bodies of grooms and riders lying beside them. In 
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anotJier he found sixty-eighi women^ all of whom hod originally 
been buried wearing ted woollen Tobce, and head-dresses of gold 
or silver. 

In another pit lay the corpses of soldiers in helmets of copper, 
Their copper spears beside them. Beside some of the women 
musical instruments had been laid; lyres and haips made of wood 
(which had decayed^ but the impression remained on the soil) 
ornamented with gold, silver, horn, and shell. They may have 
been court musicians. All these people, men and women, lay in 
orderly rows. There was no sign of violence or disturbance, such 
as would have been evident if they had been dubbed or stabbed. 
The ladies’ elaborate and delicate golden head-dresses were in 
place, even though the shulls were crushed by the weight of earth. 
In one pit a harp had been placed m top of the bodies, evidently 
by someone who had entered the death-pit iftcz the bodies were 
inert. 

Beside some of the skeletons were small cups. 

Woolley conduded that these men and women-^who from their 
dress and ornaments were not mere slaves—had walked down the 
ramp into the pit, lain down, and taken poison or perhaps a drug 
such as opium or hashish, which would have rendered them 
unconscious. The wagons would have to be backed down the 
ramp, the animals slain, after which the grooms and riders also 
took poison. One can imagine the solemn rites which would 
accompany such a burial, the chanting, the prayers and offerings. 
For a brief time the rows of bodies, in tbdr bright costume, the 
gold and silver of their ornaments gleaming in the sun, would lie 
open to the sky. Then at last the earth thudded down on them, 
sealing them from sight for five thousand years. 

In his book describing these discoveries, Woolley gives one of 
those little human details which strike the imagination more 
vividly than all the sombre funeral splendours of the Kii^s of Ur. 
Of the sizry-e^ht female bodies found in one death-pit, twenty 
wore gold bead-bands, which of course were perfect. From the 
presence of certain oxides in the soil, the arcbaMlogist suspected 
that the other ladies of lesser rank had worn silver head-bands, 
but he could not prove it. Until one day, when exaiuimng one of 
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the decayed skeletons, be came upon a little blackened metal 
object, which on beix^ cleaned proved to be of silver. Suddenly 
Woolley realised whac it was. It was a silver head-band, xohich had 
hem rolled j^. Perhaps its owner had been late dressing for the 
ceremony and had pm it in her podtet, intending to unwind it and 
put it on before she lay down with her companions, But she forgot. 
The cloth of her robe protected it from corrosion, and this, and 
the fact that it was rolled into a tight spool, preserved it when the 
others had perished. 

The other ddcs of the Mesopotamian plain, Uruk, Lagasb, 
Nippur, Kish, and others, enjoyed a similar standard of culture 
to t^c ^Ur, but until about 2400 B.c. they remained independent, 
Sometimes they made war on each other—the famous ^standard 
of Ur^, discovered by Woolley, shows well-armed in&ntry soldiers 
and war-chariot9*^^d there would no doubt be diplomatic 
exchanges and alliances. But in the twenty-fourth century b.c. 
there arose one of those dynamic leaders of men who occur from 
time to time throughout history. This great leader, Sargoo, 
achieved in Sumer whac Mencs had accomplished in Egypt eight 
centuries earlier—he brought the land under one rule. He was a 
northerner from Kish and ibunded a new dcy, Agade, which 
became the capital of Akkad. 

One by one he subdued the Sumerian cities, until he com¬ 
manded the entire land down to the Persian Gulf. But, unlike the 
Egyptian king, he was not content to stay within hie own boun¬ 
daries—probably because his land bad no natural frontiers, as 
Egypt had, but was surrounded by envious kingdoms. These, if 
not brought under bis control, could soon become a menace. So 
he pushed eastward into Elam, and westward aaoss Syria and the 
mountains of the Lebanon until be reached the sea. Thus the two 
earliest dvili&adons-'Egyptian and Sumerian-Akkadian—now 
fronted on to the ocean which was to be the common meedng- 
ground of many peoples. There is a possibility that Sargon may 
even have invaded Cyprus, and he certainly penetrated into Asia 
Minor. His successors repeated these exploits, notably Naram-Sln, 
who penetrated as ^ as Diyarbekir in Northern Assyria, and 
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de«p into the Zagros mountains of Persia. His memorial stele is 
in the Louvre, Paris. But within a couple of centuries this first 
Empire of the ancient world, founded by Sargon, collapsed under 
the impaa of barbarian pressure from the east. 

In about 2125 B.c. the dry of Ur, already a powerful kingdom 
six centuries before, rose to pre-eminence under its king Ur- 
nammu, who proclaimed himself 'King of Sumer and Akkad’. He 
reunified the kingdom and founded a dynasty which lasted about 
one hundred years. The dries of Lana, Umma, Nippur, Eridu, 
Lagash, flourished under his rule, and it is to his reign, of some 
eighteen years, that we can date some of the greatest architectural 
achievements of the Sumerians. In his own diy of Ur he built the 
huge temple to the moon-goddess Ininoa, with an 8o-foot high 
tower, rising in stages from a base of 200 feet by 140 feet—with a 
base 77 feet thick. 

'He seemed,’ writes Woolley, 'to build for all rime and shrank 
from no amount of labour to that end, and k it no wonder that his 
reign of eighteen years did not suffice for the completion of all that 
he planned.' 

But long before Woolley’s rime a previous, less scientific 
archaeologist, J. H. Taylor, had ruthlessly dug into the great 
Ziggurat (tiered tower) of the temple of the moon-goddess. He 
found, ludden in the brickwork near the top of the tower, baked 
day cylinders with long inscriptions giving the history of the 
temple, Though the inscriptions date from only 550 b . c ,, during 
the reign of the last king of Babylon, they state that the temple 
was founded by Ur-nammu and Dimgi, his son. It was these clay 
cylinders, found more than dghry years ago, which first identified 
the dty as that of 'Ur of the Chaldees’, the home of Abraham, 
from whom the Jews were proud to trace their descent. 

Ur-nammu*$ achievements were many. He was more than a 
great builder. During his reign Iiterarure flourished, weights and 
measures were standardised, and t«rt*bodk$ of the Sumerian 
language were employed in the schools. Like Imhotep, architect to 
King Djoser of Egypt, he was probably an intellectual leader, who 
gathered round him men of many talents. Uzribrrunately few 
written records of his reign have ever been found- We know of 
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h\m only through later writings, and through the great buildings 
of which ruined fragments still survive. His ruling line lasted 
until about 2025 b.c., when again disaster struck Sumer. Once 
more invading hordes poured in ih>m east and wesr, among whom 
were the Amoritea and the Elamites menrioned in riie Old Testa¬ 
ment. There are divided views on what happened. Some say that 
Sumerian drilisacion zrever recovered from this joint attack. Others 
believe that the Amorite powers rook over peacefully, and that 
there were always two ethnic cults in Sumer. Bur Ur was cer¬ 
tainly destroyed. There survives, however, one of those great 
laments which occur so frequently in later Semitic literature—e.g. 
in the Old Testament—the elegy of a Sumerian poet wandering 
among the ruins of Ur. 

0 thou dsy <rf htgk walls, sky land has perishsd. 

0 ’Try city, like an innocent ewt lamb has keen tom aw<^ from 

thet; 

0 Vr, Hko an inneesnsgoat shy hid has perished... 

Tky lament tiUck is kiiur—how long uiV it grieve sf^y weeping 
lordf 

Its walls were breached; she people mown ... 

In its lofty gates, where they were wont to promenade, dead bodies 
lay about. 

In its spacious streets, where feasts were celebrated, scattered they 
lay... 

In corpses, like fat placed in the sun, melted away ... 

The old men and women who could not leave their homes were 
overcome by fire. 

The babes lying on their mothers’ laps like fish were carried off by 
the waters... 

The judgement of the land perished. The people mum .. 

In Egypt, when that poem was written, the peoples of the Nile 
Valley had begun to recover from the anarchy which followed the 

»Tr»osltwd by S. N. Kraaw, in Smwian Mythology. Anwflcw Philo- 
aophiesl Society, Philadelphia, 1944. 
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collapse of the Old Kingdom. The suoug kings of the Ttvelith 
Dynasty had reunified the shattered States the Middle Kingdom 
had begun. For several centuries alter the sack of Ur> while the 
Senusrets and the Amenemhecs ruled a united Egypt^ the peoples 
of Mesopotamia were a prey to barbarian conquerors^ though here 
and there minor kinglets achieved brief local power. But in about 
I7pa B.c. a new sun arose in the north, in a dty which up to that 
time had been of no great importance. Its name was Babylon. 

Although much of the material wealth of ancient Sumer was 
destroyed, the immaterial dements of the old culture tended to 
survive, and chief of these was the precious art of writing by 
which knowledge could be recorded and transmitted. Prom these 
records we know that, very early in of the Second Millennium, 
a young man named Hammurabi became king of Babylon, and 
such was hit energy and military ability that he managed to secure 
control of the entire country. Like Sargon long before him, he 
then advanced westward as far as the Mediterranean, and east¬ 
ward into Elam. He also conquered-Assyria, in the north, a king¬ 
dom which was later to develop into an Empire even mightier than 
that of the Sumerians. But there is no record of his having been 
in contact with the Egyptians. 

Hammurabi’s greatest achievements were in the field of law 
and administration. Numerous documents of his time have sur¬ 
vived, including part of the royal correspondence, but the chief 
monument of his reign is the famous Code of Laws, in which he 
incorporated laws and usages of business and social life which went 
back ^r into Sumerian times. Hammurabi was not the inventor 
of these many laws; he codified them. 

In the early years of our century French archaeobgists digging 
at Susa found a shaft of black diorire engraved with a long in- 
scriptioa in cuneiform.^ It was the Code of Hammurabi, one of 
the most important documents in the history of the human race. 
Here we find the first written statement of the primal law of 
revenge—'an eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth’. None the less, it 
represents an eirtraordinary advance on the legal customs of 

‘ It was carried to Susa, tbe Blamite capital, hy oa Damice kiag to celebrate 
hii vietoty over Che ia the twel^ century 
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prindtive societies. For instance, the Itx laHonis can only be applied 
throi^h established ^uzts; a man may not take the law into his 
own hands. 

The Code of Hammurabi is worth studying by anyone in- 
toested in the evolution of law. There are regulations governing 
such matters as liability for military service (and exemption), 
control of trade in alcoh^c drinks, fixity of tenure, banking and 
usury, the responsibility of a man towards hii wife and children, 
iaduding the liability of a husband for the payment of his wife's 
debts. 

Hammurabi’s Code was harsher on the upper-class offenders 
tKafi 00 a poor man committii^ the same offence. Death was the 
penalty not only for homicide, but for theff, adultery and bearing 
false witness in cases involving the accused’s life. But the graded 
penalties show a great advance on primitive laws, and contem¬ 
porary legal texts show that the harsher penalties were rarely 
exacted. 

Women’s rights were safeguarded. A neglected wife could obtain 
• divorce 'on condition that she bad always led a blameless life’. 
Even a concubine who had become a mother was entitled to the 
restitudon of whatever she had brought with her, or a pecuniary 
indemnity approprisite to her social position. Professional men such 
as doctors and architects were kept on their toes. If a house fell on 
its owner, or a doctor injured his patient, the man who built the 
house, or created the padent, might suffer death, mutilation, or at 
least a heavy fine—an idea which has much to commend it. 

During the long rdgn of Hammurabi Babylon was the capital 
of an Empire, governed under the king, by officials whom the 
monarch appointed and dismissed. It was their responsibility to 
implement the legal code whidi he had drawn up, and which was 
applied throi^out the land. Military power also increased, fhanirt 
to improvements in the Old Sumerian war-chariotj spoked wheels 
took the place of solid wheels, and instead of asses, horses were 
used. Improved communicatioDS made possible tighter adminis- 
tradve control, and the rapid despatch of troops when necessary. 

The horse seems to have been introduced from the steppes of 
Turkestan. Before about 2000 b.c. the chief pack animal was the 
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ass» a native of East Africa. But neither the horse nor the wheeled 
vehicle was known in Egypt unti! about 1600 b.c. when the 
consemtive Egyptians had to adopt them in order to resist their 
bctter*equipped enemies. 

After Hammurabi's lor^ reign his kingdom siuvived for only 
a few decades. Gradually it became weaker, and once again in* 
vaders from the north and east b^an to make inroads, plundering 
the rich cities, burning crops, carrying away captives. Towards the 
latter end of the Second Millennium a new power began to rise in 
the north; die dreaded Assyrians, the 'child^n of Ashur', *a nation 
delighting in war*, were on the march. When Babylon emerges 
into history again, round about 1300 B.C., it U os a dependency of 
the Assyrian Empire. 

There remains the question: ‘What did the Sumerians look like }* 
As a general rule, archaeologists tend to develop a personal aftec* 
tion for the ancient peoples whom their labours have brought to 
life. Egyptologists generally admire the Ancient Egyptians^ 
Heilenists love the Ancient Greeks, which is understandable, one 
even meets Assyriologists who claim to like the Assyrians—an 
almost incredible feat. 

But the amateur of archaeology can afford to take a less partial 
view, and, to the writer, the Sumerians, with all their virtues, rank 
far below the Egyptians in charm and humanity. Unlike the Kile 
Valley peoples who, to judge from their portraits, were a slender, 
elegant race, the peoples of the Tigris-Euphrates VaUeys were a 
singularly unattractive lot. Prom their paintings and sculpture 
there emerges a picture of a short, swarthy, bearded people, with 
a strongly Semitic cast of feature, inclined to run to ftt in middle 
age, with thin lips, prominent noses and protuberant eyes. Their 
pop*eyed gods, presumably modelled on themselves, are as 
repellent to die eye as their names are to the ear. Compare ‘Amun- 
1 U* with ‘Marduk*, or ‘Osiris* with 'I>umuzi*. It is the same with 
the names of their kings. ‘Ramesses’ has a noble ring, but it is 
difficult to feel awe for a king called ‘Dimgi*.... 

If the reader who is inclined to dismiss this as frivolous pre¬ 
judice visits a Museum which exhibits both Sumerian and 
^yptian soilpture, the comparison may convince him. 
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But now ic is time to pause and retrace our steps. We bave 
watched Egypdau civilisation develop from a group of scattered 
independent communides into a unified kingdom. We have seen 
how> bcTween 2800 b.C. and 2270 B.c., a succession of powerful 
Wngs—the first pyramid-huUders^uled a prosperous Egypt, and 
that after a 200-year iaterregouzn, another dynasty rose and re¬ 
united (he kingdom, reigning over it, though with lessened control, 
throughout the MiMe Kingdom (2100-1700 B.C.) . Meanwhile, in 
Mesopotamia, another civilisation grew up, at first consisting of 
independent dty-statea, united at first by Sargon of Akkad for 
two hundred years, then torn apart by invasion, reunified by Ur- 
nammu, King of Ur, in 2125 B.C., only to be dismembered again 
a century later. Finally, we have seen the young king of Babylon, 
Hammurabi {circa 1792 B.C.), reviving the glories of the Sumerian 
civilisation, and pushing Che frontiers of his empire into Elam on 
the east, Assyria 00 the north, and the Mediterranean in the west. 
After less tW a century tlus empire, too, succumbs to the in¬ 
evitable pressure of new peoples and, at the time when Egypt's 
Middle Kingdom ended, with the invasion of the Asiatic 'hyksos' 
or 'shepherd kings' (2700 B.C.), there Is no strong centralised 
government either in Egypt or Mesopotamia. 

Now, for a time we will leave Asia and travel westward, across 
the deserts of Iraq and Syria, breasting the high barrier of the 
Lebanese mountains, thickly forested, and so to the sea. We have 
left the barren deserts and parched steppes behind. Ahead of us, 
for five hundred miles, glitters the $ea- 4 ess than two hours’ 
flight in a modem aeroplane, but in the days of Sumer and Akkad, 
and of early Egypt, an ocean as vast and little-known as the 
Atlantic and Pacific were to our Elizabethan ancestors. And as we 
crave! westwards in space we move backwards again in time, to 
2700 B.C. when Cheops is building the Great Pyramid, and the 
officers and concubines of the kings of Ur march down the tamp 
to be buried in their masters’ tombs. 

South of us, on our left, lies Egypt^ north, on our right, are the 
mountains of Anatolia, Inhabited only by wandering herdsmen and 
pastoralists who are still living in the Stone Age. North-west of us 
lies Europe; the countries which we now know as the Balkan 
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block—Bulgaria, Roumaiua, Greece, Yugoslavia^^cd beyond lies 
the Iraliau Peninsula, Fiance and Spain. But in none of these 
lands, in 2700 8.C. is there anything approaching a ciTillsation. 
There are only forests and mountains and plains, with groups of 
wandering hunters, and here and there small neolithic settlements 
gathered along the banks of a river, or on the shores of a lake. 

Now, at last, an island looms up out of the 'wiite>dark sea’; a 
long, narrow island, only 35 miles wide at its broadest point, and 
ribbed with high mountains, some of them snow-capped. This is 
Crete. Here there are no alluvial valleys and no Ufe-bearing rivers. 
Yet here, too, a civilisation is beginning; the first civilisation in 
Europe; the third oldest in the world. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


The Island Kings 


^ I ^0 tdl the 8twy of the xise of the Cretan dvUisation requires 
I the vision of a poet. Philologists, studying the Egypnan 
V hieroglyphs or the Sumerian cuneiform, can piece together 
the recorded history of these two great dWlisadons. But as soon as 
we reach Crete a different atmosphere surrounds us—that of 
legend and myth. Here are no written documents—save a few dull 
inventories of tndesmen and officials. The archaeologists, 
admittedly, can show us splendid many-storied palaces of stone, 
h&e roads, houses, and some delicate frescoes and exquisite 
miniature sculpture. But the mysterious Minoans, the slim^waisted 
men with grave, enigmatic faces and dark curling side-locks, the 
Ashionable ladies with their elaborate coiffures, jewelled snoods, 
and flounced skirts, cannot speak to ua. We can only wonder at 
their coloured frescoes, at the processions of young men carrying 
long, tapering rhytom or oflering-cups, at the wasp-waisted 
women with ringleted hair, naked bressts and elegant gowns, sit¬ 
ting with all the Iruoudance of court beauties at some boring 
ceremonial function; and ckaiimng, chattering, always chattering 
. . , about what? 

We shall never know, for the Cretans have left us no chronides, 
stories, or written poems, unlike the obligiog Egyptians (who 
knew the Cretans and could have told m), and the podgy trading 
Sumerians, who didn’t know them and wouldn’t have approved 
of them if they had. But, when the ardtaeologisis and historians 
M, a poet sings to us, a Greek who lived loi^ after the last 
Cretan palace had crumbled into ruin, who never knew the original 
island peq>le, but who set down in immortal verse the legends 
whidi have descended to him through more rMn six centuries. 
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The Island Kings 

Out in the deep, dark sea there Ues a land called Creu, 

A rick and lovely land, washed by the xoatfes on every side 
And boasting ninety odes. 

One of these cities King Minos ruled 
And enjoyed the friendship of dhmgksy Zeus. 

As Homer speaks^ we see again the blue, sun-sparkled 5ca> and 
che mountains rising almost sheer from it, their peaks adrift in 
cloud. Our sails, filled by the warm Aiedirerranean wind, draw us 
across the dandng waves to a sun-bright harbour of white stone. 
Spray bursts against the ieny; the brown-skinned harbourmen 
come running; and high above them, companioned by clouds, rises 
Mount Ida, birthplace of the King of Gods. 

But King Minos—does not that strike a chord somewhere^ 
Minos, the tyrant, who commanded that each year seven youths 
and maidens should be brought from Athena and saaificed, for 
bis pleasure, to the Minotaur, a monster half-buU and half-man, 
who dwelt in a labyrinth beneath bis palace. And there was the 
Greek hero, Theseus, with whom the King’s daughter fell in love. 
Another writer, ApoUodorus, tells how she enlisted the aid of 
Daedalus, ±e cunning smith, and; 

*at his suggestion she gave Theseus a thread when he went in. 
Theseus fastened it to the door, and, drawing it af^er him, entered 
in. And after having found the Minotaur he killed him by smitiag 
him with his fists; and drawing the thread af^er him made his way 
out again.. 

But this is all l^end, surely? But wait, Apollodonis has more 
to tell about Daedahis. Minos discovers his daughter’s perfidy, 
and suspects the smith. Daedalus and his son decade to fly from 
Crete: 

^Daedalus constructed wings for himself and his son, and 
enioined his son, when he took flight, neither to fly too high, lest 
the glue should melt in the sim and the wings should drop off, nor 
to fiy too near the sea, lest the pinions be detached by the damp. 
But the in&ruated Icarus, disregarding his father’s instructions, 
soared ever higher, dll, the glue melting, he fell into the sea called 
after him Italian, and perished.’ 
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The furious follows Daedalus to Sidlyj where the 

craftsman bad taken refuge wi^ the king of that island, 
Gocalus. 

‘Minos pursued Daedalus, and in every country he searched he 
carried a spiral shell and promised to give a great reward to him 
who should pass a thread through the shell, believing that by that 
means he should discover Daedalus.’ 

Minos knew human nature. He also knew the vanity of the 
scientific mind. The specialist-craftsman, ‘the cunning worker in 
bronze*, was no longer a mere humble worker for his lord, useful 
as a maker of weapons. He had become a technician, an engineer, 
sji indispensable adjunct of power. But, like some modem techno¬ 
crats, he had his Achilles heel—vanity. Cunningly Minos baited 
his hook: 

‘Having come to Camicus in Sicily to the court of Cocalus, with 
whom Daedalus was concealed, he showed the spiral shell. 
Cocalus (lord of Sicily), took it, and promised to thread it, and 
gave it TO Daedalus.* 

Such a challenge was irresistible to Daedalus. He knew well that 
Cocalua, his new lord, was incapable of working out mathematically 
the convolutions of the shell, just as Ariadne's lover could not 
hope TO memorise the twists and turns of the Labyrinth. So: 

'Daedalus fastened the thread to sin ant, and, having bored a 
bole is the spiral shell, allowed the ant to pass through it But 
when Minos found the thread passed through the shell, he per¬ 
ceived that Daedalus was with Cocalus, and at once demanded his 
surrender.*' 

The first great archaeologist to explore Crete, Heinrich Schlie- 
mann, was guided there by such legends. He was a German 
business man whose belief in the literal truth of Homer had already 
led him to make great discoveries at Mycenae, on the Greek main¬ 
land. Schliemann paid one visit to Crete, acquired land for 
excavation, but died before be could begin the work. The torch 
was handed on to an En^shman, Sir Arthur Evans, who went to 

^ ApoUodorus. Librny. 'WUIiun Hcmqnaaa Ltd., Hervud UuTenicy Press. 
Loeb Clanical Libnsr x^i, 
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the isl&nd in search of a writiog system. Once be had settled there^ 
Crete took hold of him. 

Evans, son of a distingtiished aichaeol^^t, had received the 
conventional education of the British uppet middle-class. After 
Harrow and Oxford, he had become, successively, an energetic 
traveller in Europe, a war correspondent in the Balkans, and 
Oiraioi of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. But academic life In 
a university dry bored him, and his methods in reorganising and 
modernising the Ashmolean, a venerable institution which some 
Universiry authorities would have preferred to remain venerable 
(and usdess), so distressed them that they were relieved when in 
1899 he turned bis attention to Crete. 

Unlike Schliemann, who had been attracted by the Homeric 
legends surrounding the island, Evans *$ motives were much more 
practical. He was looking for a system of writing. Some years 
earlier, with John (later Sir John) Myrea, he had been Intrigued 
at finding, in the antique shops of Athens, niunerous small 
engraved stones which seemed to him to be inscribed with some 
kind of pictographs (piemre-writiog). He was told that they came 
from Crete, where the peasant women wore them around their 
necks as charms. 

Up to this time it had been assumed that, unlike the Egyptians, 
the Sumerians and the Babylonians, Europe was illiterate until 
the Greeks borrowed the Phoenician alphabet. Evans was not so 
sure. He began to dig at Knossos, an indent site mentioned by 
Homer, in a valley a few miles south of the modem port of 
Hcraklion, in northern Crete. Within a short time he found a Urge 
number of day tablets inscribed with pictographs similar to those 
he had identified on the ‘bead-seals*. But he found much more. He 
found the remains of an enormous stone-built palace, or rather a 
series of palaces, dse lowest foundations of which could be dated 
from the beginnings of recorded history. He noted in his diary: 

T'he extraordinary phenomenon— ruiihin^ not}^ Roman 

. . - Even Geometrical (seventh century b.c.) pottery fails us— 
though as tholoi (tombs) show, a dourishlng Knossos existed lower 
down. , . . Nay, in freoi period goss at least wll back to the pre^ 
Mycenean period.^ 
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Evans had come in search of a system of writing, but in a few 
weeks he realised that he had discovered a hitherto unknown 
civilisation- To the interpreiaiion of that dviliMtion, which he 
called Mincan (a^ King Minos), he devoted a large patt of his 
wealth, and the rest of his long life. 

Evans was a meticulous scholar, though he had a powerful buc 
disdplined imagiaation, As more and more of the Palace of 
Knossos came to light, with its brilliantly coloured frescoes 
d^cdng the ancient people who lived in it four thousand years 
ago, its storage magazines, broad stairways of fine white gypsum, 
courtyards and rooms of state, that romantic, sensitive imaginauon 
had CO be kept firmly in check—because, willy-nilly, diese dis¬ 
coveries seemed to confirm in a most uncanny way the essential 
truth of later Greek legends which had been regarded as myths 
and nothing more. The licle clay tablets, inscribed with unknown 
picture-writing, defied his effi^rts at interpretation, although he 
wrestled with them for more than forty years. But, on the other 
hand, there enzr a Bull. In the North Entrance Passage of the 
Palace he found fragmented remains of a great coloured ^co 
depicting the animal charging. In another pare of the Palace he 
discovered something even more fantastic; a spirited fresco show¬ 
ing, without a shadow of doubt, a young man in the act of somer- 
satddog over the back of a charging bull, while a young girl in 
'toreador's’ costume waits behind to catch him. Had there been, 
perhaps, some ritual sacrifice? Were these the young men and 
women of Athenian legend who were sent every year as a sacrifice 
to the Minotaur—the buU-moDster? 

But there was the Labyrinth. Where was diat? Once again the 
scholar and the poet in Evans struggled for mastery. For, although 
there was no sinister underground cave below the palace, there was 
a complicated drainage system with shafts and tunnels broad and 
high enough to accommodate a man—a construction which 
would have seemed supernatural to the primitive Greeks who 
visited Crete long after the glories of Minoan civilisation were 
merely a folk-memory. Again, the complex plan of the Palace, 
with is innumerable corridors and courts, was itself a labyrinth. 
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And what a Palace k was! Built of fkiely-masoned stcoie, it had 
originally risen to a height of several stories. Corridors and stair¬ 
cases were supported by tapering timber columns, of wluch the 
charred remains survived. The drainage system revealed a 
knowledge of hydraulic engmeering hardly exceeded in the 
twentieth century. One suite of rooms, which Bvans called 'The 
Queen’s Megaron’ (or Hall), had a private bathroom (with a hip¬ 
bath) and even a w.c. with a flushing system. Who was the 
architect who achieved such technical mastery some two thousand 
years before the birth of Christ, in a tiny island lost in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, far away from Egypt, Sumer and the Indus valley, the 
only other cotintries in all the world which could boast a civilisa¬ 
tion? Was there a Cretan Imhotep? And once more Evans the 
archaeologisc was forced to reconsider the ancient Greek legends. 
'One of these ninety cities King Minos ruled. , . and had not 
Minos employed a etumieg artificer named Daedalus ? 

For more than forty years Evans worked in Crete. He built a 
comfortable rest-house beside the Knossiao Palace, calling it 
appropriately 'The Villa Ariadne*. He devoted a large part of his 
considerable fortune to excavating and carefully preserving the 
remains, so that later generations would see, not merely a tumbled 
heap of ruins, but an accurately-planned reconstruction of its 
principal elements. The Great Staircase of three flights (origioAliy 
four) was unearthed, and Its original timber pillars (long since 
decayed) replaced by facsimiles of brick and ferro-concrece. He 
employed skilful architects to assise him. A Swiss ardst, GiUiiron, 
was engaged to restore the fragmented frescoes, the only remaining 
evidence of the physical appearance of the peoples who ruled over 
Crete four thousand years ago. This prodigious work of restora¬ 
tion, the product of more than thirty years of devoted work by 
many men, was eventually handed over to the Greek Govern¬ 
ment. 

Though Evans was the pioneer of Cretan archaeology and during 
his lifetime its acknowledged leader, others worked devotedly in 
that fertile field, and, from 190S onwards, excavated other sites 
in the island. Frederico Halbherr, the Italian scholar, a friend 
of Evans, dug out another Minoan palace at Phaestos, on the 
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south coast. East of if, at Gournia, two Americans, Miss Boyd and 
Mr. R- B. Scager, laid bare a Minoan town. French scholarship 
made its contribution by excavariag yet another palace at Maliia, 
and Halbherr turned from Phaestos to unearth the beautiful 
"Royal Villa* at Hagia Triadha. A young Englishman, John 
Pendlebury, who became Ev8n8*s principal assistant and "Curator 
of the Knossian Palace*, did valuable research into the origins of 
Cretan dvilisahon. A career which promised to be brilliant was 
tragically ended when Pendlebury was killed hghting beside the 
Cretan Resistance. His book The Archaeology of Crsie remains 
one of the most readable and authoritative works on the sub¬ 
ject. 

From the work of these and other scholars a panem began to 
emerge. The men and women who excavated in Crete had no 
dated "king-lists* to help them. The only way in which they could 
date approximately an "occupation-layer' was by finding in it a 
dateable object from a known civilisation. Fortunately this hap¬ 
pened from rime to time. Egyptian and other objects began to turn 
up in the Cretan palaces, and os these could be dated fairly 
precisely, it was possible to date Cretan objects—e.g. pottery— 
found in the same context. For instance, if Cretan vases of a 
certain type were found in association with an Egyptian statuette 
dating f^m i$oo B.c, it was fairly certain that the porrery also 
dated from or near that period. Then, if similar Creun pottery 
turned up on another site, even though no dateable objects were 
found, it was probable chat it too dated trom near the beginrung 
of the Second Millennium. This, of course, is an over-simpUiica- 
rion, because obviously a single Egyptian object might conceivably 
be considerably older chan the layer in whi(^ it was found, But by 
studying comparative data from several sites, a broad system fk 
chronology could be established. 

The imposing palaces which showed evidence of having been 
rebuilt several times were the product of the middle and later 
stages of Cretan dvUisarion. But deep beneath these buildings, as 
Evans and his colleagues sunk their trial pits, lay deposits left by 
earlier generations of Minoans who were not palace dwellers. 
Near the bottom were flint tools and wrapons, testifying to an 
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almost continuous occupadon of the same site from the New Stone 
Age onwards. These early deposits were, in ftet, roughly con¬ 
temporary with the pre-dynastic period io Egypt—i.e, before 
3200 B.C. when Menes united the Two Lands. 

Thus, over thirty years, from the study and classification of an 
incoherent mass of pottery, &ience, fragmented frescoes and cult- 
objccis, Evans was able to trace the development of Cretan 
civilisatioa tcom its beginnings down to the fall of Knossos in 
about 1400 B.a Much is necessarily vague and sometiines con¬ 
jectural compared with Sumerian and Egyptian chronology, but 
an outline can be observed. 

Evans believed that the ancestors of the Minoans came to the 
island between 4000 and 3000 B.c They had reached a neolithic 
suge of devebpment, using well-shaped stone implemenu, and 
muse have been seafiuers. At first they were cave-dwellers, but 
later they built primitive shelters. As for their origins, no one can 
be sure. Evans suggested that they were Asiatic, and Pendlebury 
pointed out that ^eir nearest cultural connectioD, judging from 
the type of artefitets, was with Anatolia and Syria. 

But the Minoans of the civilised epochs were a Bronze Age 
people, like the Dynastic Egypnans. How did the original Asiatic 
setders, cut off from the rest of the world by a great expanse of 
ocean, leam how to work in bronze? Without superior techniques 
they could never have achieved such a masrery of stone-cutting and 
building. People from the outer world must have taught them, but 
who were these skilled craftsmen? 

The reader may recollect that at the beginning of Chapter III 
we referred to the discovery by Professor Percy Newbeny that 
cult-signs of the peoples of the Egyptian Delta in pre-dynastic 
times (before 3200 s.c.) included the ^crossed spears* of Sais, the 
‘figure-of-eight* shield, the ‘Harpoon*, the ‘Mountain*, the 
‘Double-Axe* and the ‘Dove’ (or Swallow). It is a curious fact 
that all these symbols, with the possible exception of the Harpoon, 
are also found in Crete. But one of the most important symbols of 
die later Minoan period was die Trident, which later became the 
symbol of Poseidon, god of the Sea (N^tune). May not this, too, 
have evolved from the Harpoon-symbol? As for the Double-Axe, 
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that became in time the emblem of Zem himself, King of the gods^ 
one iifids it carved on sacred pillars in Crete, and it was used in 
Minoan religious ritual. The FigureKd’-Eight shield was another 
characteristic Cretan object^ one finds it painted on frescoed walls; 
and on the tiny 'bead-seals’ warriors are depicted carrying itj and 
when the Minoan culture spread to die mainland of Greece, the 
Mycenean V^arrior-lords had it engraved, in lion-hunting scenes, 
on their beaunful bronze daggers which Schliemann found at 
Mycenae. 

Of course, it is true that the Egyptians of historical times had 
cultural relations with the Minoans, but their influence is slight; 
in any case, such symbols as the Double-Aste, the Figure-of-Bight 
Shield, and the Trident, which flgure prominently in Minoan 
buildings ofiheMiddle Minoan period (circa iSo^-r^yofixO were 
of very slight importance to the Egyptians of this period; they 
never appear on temple or tomb inscripcioDS. But to the Minoans 
they were sacred, and since, among all peoples, religious symbols 
are usually the oldest and most revered, it seems more than 
possible that these signs were brought to Crete by Egyptian 
settlers from the Delta who arrived round about 3200 b.c.— 
possibly refugees driven out of Egypt when Menes invaded the 
Delta lands. If this is true—and of course there are no written 
records to confirm it —it would explain how the crafb of bronie 
working, the manu&ccure of fisience (famous in the Delta, as in 
Crete), and other arts were first brought to the island. (On the 
other hand the art of bronze-working may have been introduced 
from Asia Minor.) 

But the Delta cult-signs are not the only evidence pointing to 
this conclusion. We have also noted in Chapter 111 that there 
was a strong Libyan element in the early civilisation of the 
Egyptian Delta. The Libyans came from the western desert; they 
bad theii own language, which was still spoken in the area as late 
as the time of Herodotus. They had characteristic clothing and a 
special method of wearing their hair. Their goddess was Neith, 
whose capital was at Sais, and whose emblem was the 'Crorred- 
Speart ^—also one of the cult-s^s of Crete. 

Now one of the features of male dress at this remote period— 
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that of the pre-dynsstic Delta culture—was the socalled ‘Libyan 
sheadi’, which, lilw the medieval ‘codpiece’, protected the genital 
organs. The Minoans wore the same sheath. Young Libyan men 
are shown in primitive statuettes wearii^ d\eu: hair with a long, 
curling side-lock falling over the shoulder. So did the Minoaos of 
historical times—e.g. the femous fresco of the ‘Cup-Bearer’, which 
Evans found at Knossos. These are not the only escamples. Pendle- 
bury noted that in very early tombs excavated at Messara, in 
southern Crete, ‘idols or human fgurines were found entirely 
divergent in type from the old Neolithic class, but identical with 
those found at Nagada* (a pre-dynasiic site in Egypt). 

It is possible, therefore, that die rich Cretan culture owed its 
origin in part to those mysterious, almost unknown Delta people 
who founded the first civilisation of Egypt. 

‘During the thousand years which archaeologists call for con¬ 
venience the Early Misoan Period (circa 280^1800 B.C.), the 
population of the island increased rapidly. Important towns grew 
up on the coast.... The most prosperous sectlementa were in the 
east, although in the south the Messata plain became well 
populated. With the concentration of population in towns and 
villages arose a class of professional craf^smen^ art, especially diat 
of the potter, flourished. Life became easier; communicadoos were 
improved. Foreign relations—especially with Asia, Egypt, and 
Libya—became easier. But in metal work the Minoans were still 
backward. Sculpture is in its infancy and the seal-stones were of 
poor design and quality.’^ 

During this period there were no palaces. 

The epoch which Evans called the Middle Minoan Period 
(circa 1800-1560 B.c.) coincided with the space of time which, in 
Egypt, separates the end of the Middle Kingdom, through the 
troubled ‘Hyksos period’ (when Asiatic invaders occupied 
northern Egypt), to the rise of the Eighteenth Dynasty (approxi¬ 
mately 1555 B.C.), which marked the beginning of Egypt’s imperial 
age. In Sumer it can parallel with the period beginning with the 
rise of Hammurabi (1792 B.C.) down to the collapse of the 
Sumerian dvilisation and the rise of the first Assyrian Empire. 

^ Tht Bull ^Miws—Ltoaaid Cotn«U: £vibj Brocben, Lendoo, 1953. 
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From 1800 to about 1550 B.c. (these dates are necessarily 
approximate), while Egypt was plunged in anarchy and Sumer 
decayed, the peoples of Crete, isolated and protected by their 
cncirding ocean, were free to develop in peace. The advances 
which they made are astonishing. The three separate divisions 
into which die island had been divided began to coalesce. The 
population, ever-growing, began to spread west of Mount Ida. 
And Knossos, in the north, gained ascendancy over the rest of the 
becoming the chief centre of political power- Phaestos, in 
the south, may possibly have remained independent. Again, one 
can see the partem of development in Egypt and Sumer rqseat* 
log itself in Crete: centrilised powers unified control^ organised 
e:tpIoication of narural and technical resources. And the results 
were similar. 

Instead of living only in scattered settlements, the Minoans 
began to boEd palaces at the centres of power; though the word 
‘palace’ is misleadu^. These magniheent many-storied stone 
buildings were not mere royal dwellings—<bey were a combination 
of royal residence, reli^us shrine, faaory, and administrative 
centre. There is no modem parallel in the western world; in Great 
Britain the nearest would be a big medieval or Tudor country 
house or a big land-owning abbey like Bury St. Edmunds. At 
Knossos lived the king (who was probably also the Qiief Priest), his 
family and court, and in a separate part of the huge many- 
chambered building hundreds of ‘ctvil servants’, record and filing 
clerks, store-^tetpets, revenue officials, naval and perhaps military 
officers, and, of course, the priests had their offices and dwellings— 
though the more important would probably have houses of their 
own outside the palace prednets. There were also workshops for 
the legions of aafbmen—potters, worken in stone, copper- 
smiffis, bronze-workers, etc. 

From this nerve-centre at Knossos—and possibly also from 
Phaestos wcU-made roads radiated over the island, linking up the 
towns and villages into one integrated system. Written reords 
were kept of food, oil, slaves, vehicles, weapons, tools. Alihoi^ 
Evans never succeeded in dedphering these documents (apart 
from recognising that they were inventories), a young British 
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scholar, the late Michael Veotris, managed to read them within the 
last hvt years'^ brilliatit feat of scholarship. 

During this period Minoan culture became a unity, Bronze 
tools were developed, it possible to cut hne masonry; 

buildings were carefully planned; hydraulic en^cering reached a 
high pitch of development—for Crete, uolite Egypt and Sumer, 
is subject to heavy rainfall in the winter; the waters had to be 
mastered. So, over the years, the Minoans learned to plan and 
build elaborate drainage systems, and to store water. Also, as the 
palaces were high, it became necessary to find some means of 
lighting the inner apartments; the answer was found in the ‘light- 
well^ exactly as used in modem office blocks in London and 
elsewhere. But this was more tlron three thousand years ago. 

A question whidi will arise in most people’s minds is: Vhere 
did the wealth come from ?' Crete was quite rich as a food producer, 
though it 1$ a relatively small, rocky island, with no fertile valleys 
and few plains. Bur there were other sources of wealth. A later 
Greek historian, Thucydides, repeats an ancient legend concern¬ 
ing King Minos, who, he states; 

'is the earliest ruler we know who possessed a fleet, and con¬ 
trolled most of what are now Greek waters. He ruled the Cyclades, 
and was the first coloniser of most of them, installing his own sons 
as governors. In all probability he cleared the sea of pirates, so far 
as he could, ip secure fas oan revemu/ (my italics). 

Thucydides, of course, was only repeating a tradition, but he 
was a great lusrorian; he was two thousand three hundred years 
nearer Minos than we are; and he would not have repeated this 
story unless he had ffiith in its truth. And all the archaeological 
evidence indicates chat it is true. Following up Evans’s discovery, 
other archaeologists began to find examples ^ chaiacteristi^ 
Minoan pottery on the mainland of Greece, In the Aegean islands 
in Cyprus—even as far away as Syria and Egypt. Moreover, Evans 
and others noted that again and ^ain nautical symbols appear 
on Minoan pott e ry; the dolphin, the sea-urchin, and the octopus. 

This, then, was the source of Crete’s wealth, and the civilisation 
it made possible—extensive maritime trade, protected by a 
powerful &et, with a little discreet colonisation where practicable. 
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The pafalel with more recent colonial empires is too obvious to 
need stressing. 

Now, fortbetizne b^og, we leave Crete at the peak of her power, 
and rerum to Egypt as she gathers strength for her first bid for 
empire. 



CHAPTER IX 


Clash of Empires (i) 

*T 'T Te are approaching one of the most absorbings complex, 
\/\ / and bewilderit^ epochs in human history. Up n> now 
V V it has been possible to study the developments of 
Egyptians Mesopotamian and Cretan dvilisadon in isolation. But 
during the Erst half of the Second Millennium (between 2000 and 
1500 B-C.), diey begin to meet at the fringes. At first these contacts 
are like the delicate, probing antennae of mutually suspicious 
insects; later they are locked in combat, and, in some cases a 
struggle ensues which ends in the defeat of one or the other. 
Moreover, other cultures come into view—the Myceneans in 
Greece, the Hittites in Asia Minor, the MIrtani on the *great bend’ 
of the Euphrates, and the Phoenicians (or Casaanites), who had 
long been established on the mountainous coast of the eastern 
Mediterranean. It is no longer practicable in a book of this length 
to look at each civilisation independency. Somehow one must 
strive for a ‘bird’s-eye view’, but this, inevitably, means that some 
details will be lost. Only the broad outlines, the most prominent 
features of the historical landscape, will be seen. Readers requiring 
a mote detailed study of the various civilisations which now come 
into our range are advised to consult the biblic^phy at the end 
of this volume. 

At the h eginningj OUT best focal point is that area of land 
stretching between the east coast of the Mediterranean, northwards 
to Asia Minor, southwards as as Arabia, and eastwards as far 
as the Syrian desert. This tenitory, part mountainous, part 
desert, is now divided between the independent states of Israel, 
the Lebanon, Syria, Jordan, and Iraq. During the 2,000 years 
precedii^ the beginning of the Christian era it bore several names, 
and was the meetii^*place and battle-ground of many peoples, 
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induding the Phocnicmns and Urge ntrabers of Semitic peoples— 
Amorites, Edomites, Moabites, etc., and the Hebrew tribes with 
whom they warred, and who eventually established the kingdoms 
of Israd and Judah. 

For simplidty we shall call this district Syria-Palestine. 

The ancestors of the Jews seem to have come from Lower 
Mesopotamia, the land of the Sumerians. Abraham himself came 
from Ur of the Chaldees. The date at which he left die Sumerian 
dty by the Euphrates and led his tribe into the deserts to the 
north-west is not known with certainty, but it was probably about 
1800 B.c. It must always be remembered, when reading the Old 
Testament, that in its present form it is the work of faidy late 
writers, working from documents and oral traditions of a much 
earlier age. Therefore, although modem archaeology confirms to 
an amazing degree the comparazive accuracy of Biblical history, 
there are anomalies and discrepandes due to this later editir^ by 
writers whose mam purpose was didactic. They were concerned 
more with religion than histoiy. 

Many of the Old Testament stories were undoubtedly brought 
by the Jews from their ordinal home in southern Mesopotamiaj 
e.g. the account of the Deluge, which occurs in the Sumerian 
epic of Gilgamesh. At first such tales were handed down orally 
from generation to generation, and to them were added, later, the 
history, achievements and sayings of the Patriarchs. Then came 
the E:(odus from Egypt, the wanderings which followed, and the 
founding of the Mosaic Law. In time these traditional accounts 
were gathered together and written down, until at last they were 
compiled and edited in a collection which, in its present form, 
dates from about the sixth century before Christ. 

Writing, which originated as a mere technical convenience, 
became in the hands of the gifted peoples of Mesopotamia and 
Egypt, a mighty power, able not only to transmit knowle^e, but 
to influence men’s minds, stii their emotions, and exalt thdr 
spirirs. The man in a reed hut beside the Nile who first scrawled a 
few crude signs on a potsherd, or his cousin in Mesopotamia, who 
made little wedge-shaped marks on a piece of damp day, was 
forging a tool more powerful than the swords of all the conquerors 
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of historyj & tool without which, indeed, the names and achieve¬ 
ments of the great would never have been known. 

Is tht hands of the Jews that tool ^shioned a literary monument 
which has outlasted the material creations of much greater 
dvilisatioos. Who, apart from Egyptologists and their followers, 
knows Tuthmosis III, King of Egypt, who carved out an empire 
which stretched from the Sudan to the Euphrates? Yet who has 
not heard of King David, head of a petty Idngdom in the Judean 
hills, whom the priestly chroniders of Egypt did not deem worth 
even a mention in their records? They knew the Hhtites and 
mighty states like Babylon and Assyria, with which they were 
sometimes at war. But the Hebrews were merely one of a number 
of unimportant little tribes who watched fearfully from their hill- 
towns while the chariots and war-train of the Pharaohs rolled 
majestically aaoss the plain bebw. Sometimes, indeed, the kings 
of Israd and Judea would become vassals Egypt or of her 
enemies, and their towns would have to be destroyed by one side 
or the other; bur that was all. 

The Hebrews were indifferent artists, and incapable of design¬ 
ing and building great palaces and temples. When Solomon 
desired to build in Jerusalem be bad to import foreign workmen 
from Phoenicia. The ancestors of the Jews were Beduin nomads 
who, after genemions of wandering in the deserts and steppes of 
south-west Asia, secured a precarious foothold in the hill s of 
Judea w^ere they were constantly at war with their nei^bonra, 
petty states like themselves. 

Yet their memoiy has outlived that of Kamesses and Ashur- 
banipal, great monaxchs of Egypt and Assyria, and every Sunday 
in thousands of churches throughout the western world, con¬ 
gregations listen devoutly to bloodthirsty accounts of tribal 
squabbles between groups of semi-barbar^, whose combined 
territory was less than the area of rfie smallest Amcricaa state. 

What is the reason for this? Partly, perhaps, the compehing 
power of Hebrew poetry; but other ancient peoples—e.g. the 
Sumerians and Egyptians—produced great verse, too, and in any 
case parts of the Old Testament derive from The writings of the 
older clvilisaiiocs of Babybnia and Egypt, absorbed and re-used 
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by the Jewish scribes. For inscance, one of the Psalais can be 
paxahdled, almost word for word, in an Egyptian hymn of the 
fourteenth century b.c, Many of the Proverbs come from Egypt 
and Sumer. The story of the Flood, in Genesis, probably derives 
from a Sumerian epic dating from long before the time of Abra¬ 
ham. The traditional site of the Garden of Eden was in Sumer. 

But the fact remains that the Hebrews produced a religious 
literature which, translated into Greek and carried to Etirope by 
Christian missionaries, has influenced our moral values as pro¬ 
foundly as Roman law has affected out system of government and 
Greek philosophy our thought. The answer to the question lies in 
the intense religious and prophetic genius of the Hebrew race. 
How and why tbii developed it is difficult to understand. The 
frdle esplanation, which has its adherents, is that the Hebrews 
were a race of wanderers, like the Beduin Arabs, accustomed to 
the barren deserts and wide skies, an atmosphere which did not 
encemr^ belief in the anthropomorphic gods of the settled 
peoples; hence the Jewish hatred of‘idolatry* and ‘graven images', 
and their obsession with the ‘One God', Jaweh, aeator of all. 
But Akhnaten, tie ‘heretic king* of Egyptin the fourteenth century 
6 .C., had the same idea, and his people had been settled in the Nile 
Valley for at least two thousand years. In any case, both the 
Cyprians and the Mesopotamian river-dwdlers originally came 
from the desert. 

The wrirer's opinion, for what it is worth, is that Hebrew 
religious thought or^inaied in the minds of a few mystics who 
were temperamentally in revolt against the hedonism and luxury 
of the older dvilisations. Originally, perhaps by sheer force of 
economic circumstance—the pressure of population—men sudi as 
Abraham were forced to lead their kinsmen away from the settled 
valleys and find a new home beyond the hostile deserts in which 
they wandered for so many years. 

The wilderness was the proving-ground for thdi dogmas, and 
by sheer force of personality they imposed these beliefr on thdr 
followers who, not unnaturally, frequently fell below the standards 
of their leaders and ‘went a-whoring after frilse gods’. The austerity 
of desert life, the recurrent disasters and misfortunes—famine, 
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droughty defeat by eoemies—would naturally encourage, in a 
people of sudi a temperamcot, belief in the ‘wrath of Jaweh* 
(Jehovah), ina ‘jealotu god’ who exacted penalties for disobedience 
to ffis trill (as interpreted by the prophets) and who insisted on 
ceremonial observances, abstinence, sctual 'purity’, and the like. 
The Ten Commandments and the Mosaic Law in general are just 
such a code of ethics as would be necessary among a wander- 
tng tribe whose very survival depended on strict discipline. They 
would have been laughed at in the comfortable, settled cities of 
Egypt and Babylonia. Unfortunately (ot fortunately, accordii^ to 
rale’s point of view), they have been carried, via Christianity, to 
our modem work^ and &om Calvin, through Cromwell, down to 
the bigots of the present day, puritanism of one form or another 
condnues to influence men*$ hves. In thousands of conventicles, 
from Salem to Stockholm, the older, flercer code of the desert 
nomads is still preached, and reverently accepted by those to 
whom sensual pleasure is synonymous with ‘impurity’. 

In 1550 s.c. however, the Jews bad not settied in Palestine, and 
five hundred years were to pass before King David ruled from 
Jerusalem. Egypt was just emerging from one of her periodic 
lapses inm anarchy. Some century and a half earlier, the Middle 
Kingdom had collapsed and, following an Interval during which 
rival princes fought with each other, Asiatic invaders entered the 
Delta, bru^ng with them an invention which was new to the 
Nile—the horse-drawn chariot. These invaders, called the ‘Hyksos* 
by Manctho, came from Syria-Palestine, and appear to have been 
bands of (possibly) Semitic wanderers of the kind which for 
centuries had been pushing westward from the deserts of western 
Asia towards the sea. Taking advantage of the unsettled state of 
Egypt, they swarmed into the Delta, b ringing with them their 
flocks and herds (hence their name—the ‘Shepherd Kir^’). 
Although senu-barbaric, they appear to have assimilated, at least 
superficially, the culture and language of tiie Nile Valley, and 
several Hyksos ‘kings’ appear on the Turin papyrus king-list. 
Among these is a certain Jc«)6-Aer. The name has tempted some 
historians to suggest that among these Asiatic wanderers there may 
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have been ancestors of the Hebrews. Jacob, son of Isaac, could 
have lived at this period. 

At this time there existed along the coast of Palestine and Syria 
a string of powerful dty>^utes whose inhabitants were seamen and 
traders, although they also ocoqued much of the mountaincms 
hinterland. These were the 'sons of Canaan’, called by the Greehs 
and Romans the Phoenicians. At Arvad, Tyre and $jdon, Byblos 
and other places along the coast they had built strong cities, each 
ruled by its local these monarchs, to ;u<^« from the contents 
of their rock-cut tombs, had been considerably Egyptzanised. 
Tbeit weapons, dress and fumiture show obvious Egyptian 
influence, but they themselves were Semitic. In 1550 B.c. they 
were already an old-established people, grown rich by trade. Their 
land was fertile, growing olives, flgs, and wbea^ while the moun¬ 
tains of the Lebanon were ihii^y covered with limber—the 
famous ‘cedars of Lebanon’ $0 mudi in demand in the andeot 
world. Hemmed in between the mountains and the sea, they were 
always subject to the pressure of land-hungry peoples pressii^ in 
from the desens to the east, so from an early pedod they developed 
a maritime trade, and In later years became the pdndpal carders of 
the Mediterranean. 

They were also skiliul miners, and in later years exploited the 
gold and silver deposits of the Yemen, in Arabia, the coast of 
Ethiopia (Somahland, in East Africa), and even got as far as Spain, 
where they founded a colony called TarsbJsh (modern Cadiz). Ac 
this however, it is doubtful if they had penetrated so far. 

Round about 1550 B.C. a ^mily of Theban princes horn Upper 
Egypt managed to unite the peoples of Egypt and arcade the 
invaders. One of these men was Sekenre, who became Pharaoh. 
In later years he became the hero of a folk-tale which is probably 
based on historical &a, in which he is depicted as the saviour of 
his country. When, in the ’eighties of the last century, Emil 
Brugsch found a secret tomb conttinfng the bodies of a large 
number of Pharaohs from the Seventeenth to the Twenty-first 
Dynasties, he discovered the body of Sdtenre, whose name was 
inscribed on the mummy-wiappiogs. When these wrappings were 
removed from the'hed, the archaeologists found grim conflrma- 
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aon of the truth of the ancient talc- The king’s skull was hideously 
muiilaied. A great hole had been smashed through it by some 
weapon, and the lower part of the &ce was also damaged. Almost 
certainly Sekenre met his death in barde, fighting die Hyksos, 

An even greater king was Kamose, who pursued the invaders 
into Syria, and after him a succession of wamor-kings consoli¬ 
dated and ertetided the Bgyptian dominions. For by this time the 
^yptians, irtio for more t h^" fifteen hundred years had been 
protected from invasion by their very isolation, found that they 
could no loi^ protect themselves by guarding the frontiers of 
Egypt. In the new ^e, Semitic peoples were consaady moving 
into Syria, and behind them a new and powerful Empire—that of 
the Hinices—had arisen in Asia Minor, and was steadily moving 
down into Syria, intimidatiog the smaller states. The Pharaohs of 
the E^hteenth Dynasty (1555-13 50 b.c.) realised that the only 
way by which they could protect their country and ensure its 
survival svas to gain control of the country from whldi their old 
enemies, the Hyksos, had come. They were forced to push the 
frontiers into Syria and beyond, and to compel the obedience of 
the petty kingdoms of Canaan and of Palestine, from which they 
could also ezact tribute, and thus to create a buffer between them¬ 
selves and the Hitdees. 

Thus began Egypt's Imperial ^e, and her emergence as a world 
power—in the sense that the Egyptian ‘world’ was bounded by the 
Euphrates in die north-east and die lower reaches of the Nile in 
the soudi. The Nubians of the south were old enemies. Semi- 
barbarians, they could be dealt with. But the peoples of Asia 
presented a much greater problem. 

The Hittites (or the ‘Kheta’, as the Egyptians called them) 
arc a mysterious people, Archaeologists who first discovered their 
great walled capital at Boghaz-Keui, in Turk^, wrote enthusi¬ 
astically of the ‘Hittite Empire’, but no one has any clear idea as 
to how frr it acruaJly extended, The Hitiites are mentioned in the 
Old Testament In Genesis jxm, 10, they are called ‘the children 
of Heth*, dwelling at Hebron in Palestine, to which Abraham went 
to buy ‘the cave of Macipelah’ as a burial-place for his wife. The 
vendor was ‘Ephron the ffirtite’. But at this period, about 1800 
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t.c., there was certaiiiiy no united Hiitite Empire, estending as 
fer south as Palestine. Bat no doubt groups of these northern, non- 
Semitic people, mountaineers from Annenla, had begun to pene¬ 
trate into the lands to the south and had formed settlements, one 
of which was at Hebron. 

Archaeologists have loi^ been intrigued by the idenaty of the 
‘Hjteos' who invaded Egypt round about 1670 b.c. They were 
Asiatics, certamly, and were probably a mixture of tribes. But 
after they were driven out by the Eighteenth Dynasty kings, the 
chief object of Egypt was the Hittite nation—*che abominable 
Kheta’, as the Egyptians called them. Ic is just possible that 
among the Hyksos invaders there may have been a number of non- 
Semitic Hirdtes who by this time were well-established in Syria- 
Palestine. But tiiis, owing to lack of su£dent evidence, must 
remain conjeoural. 

According m Dr. 0 . R. Gurney, one of the leading authorities 
on the Hitiites, ibftir true history begins round about 1900 B.c. 
when the Twelfth Dynasty Pharaohs ruled Egypt—the period of 
the Middle Rii^dom. In Crete the ^Middle Minoan Period’ 
(1800-1550 B.c.) had begun, and the ^bulous Cretan palaces were 
beginning to rise at Knossos and Fhaestos. 

The discovery of the Hand of Hatti’ is one of the archaeological 
romances of the world. Beginning in Palestine and Syria (guided 
by Old Testament references) the^^uest led the Investlgaiors north¬ 
ward into Asia Minor. There, in 1907, they discovered the 
Hittite capital at Bc^haz-Keui, in the north. 

‘The last step,’ writes Gurney, ‘is significant because of the 
fundamental contrast between the plains of Syria and the essenti¬ 
ally highland country which formed the homeland of the Hirtites. 
Asia Minor (Anatolia) is a high table-land which rises in general 
from the Aegean coast to the west, to the mountains of Armenia 
in the east . . . Seen from the Syrian plains, these northern 
mountains form a migh^ wall known to the Romans as Taurus, 
which seemed to the andenc geographers to divide the whole 
world east of the Mediterranean into “inner” and “outer” (i.e. 
northern and southern) halves.’^ 

Tin HiVn7«—0. S. Ourney: Peoauin Books, London, 1952. 
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From tiiese moimtains, complecdy contrasted with the fertile 
valleys of Egypt and Mesopotamia, came the third most andent 
civilisatiott in western Asia—that of the Hiccites- Their settlements 
in Syria-Palestine were merely advanced outposts. Their home was 
far CO the north, shut offbehind tbehighmountain-wali oftbe Taurus. 

They were quite unlike the Egyptians or the Sumerians. Their 
sculptured reliefs depict them as short, heavily-built, with 
markedly non-Semitic faces; prominent bones, sloping foreheads, 
long noses and short chins. ‘Parrot-(aced*, Sir Harold Nicolson 
unflacteringly calls them; it is not a bad description. Their dress 
reveals their mountain origin. No diaphanous garments of fine 
linen for the Hittites, but long robes of wool, worn over a tunic, 
high conical caps, and long ^Russian* boots turned at the toes. 
Their women, equally unattractive, wore a long veil or shawl 
covering their heads and falling to the feet. 

Their gods were borrowed ftom Babylonia, as was their writing- 
system. They readapted the cult of the Babylonian goddess Ishtat 
(Ashtoreth) and in turn may have introduced her worship to 
Lydia, in Asia Alinor, where the Greek colonists of later years 
worshipped her as Cybele, ‘the great mother of the Gods’. 

In these early years, at the beginning of the Se^nd Millennium, 
the Hittites were split up into separate independent cantons ruled 
by local kings, but in time the country waa united under one king, 
and this unification led gradually to the same centralisation of 
power which had occurred in Egypt and Sumer. The later Hitdte 
kings traced their descent back to a certain King Labamas. The 
writings tell us that: 

^Formerly Labamas was king; and then his sons, his broriiers, 
his connections by marri^e and his blood relations were united. 
And the land was but wherever he marched to battle, he 
subdued the lands of bis enemies with might. He destroyed the 
lands and made them powerless and be made the seas his frontiers. 
And when he returned from barde, his sons went each m every 
pan of the land, to Hupsina, to Tuwunauwa, to Nessa, to Landa, 
to Parsu)aada and to Lusna, and governed the land, and the great 
dries of the land were assigned to them.*^ 

* O. R. GuTDCjr, cp. eit. 
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By 1550 B.C., when the Eighteenth Dynasty began in Egypt, the 
Hittites had moved out of their mountain stronghold and were 
thrusting southward into Syria and beyond. And as they advanced 
xhij overawed and made vassals the petty hings of Syria, and 
Palestine, who by themselves counted for little in the balance of 
power, but under Hitiite domination could beome a menace to 
the Egyptians. There was also another kingdom, that of the 
Mittani, an Aryan people who had settled in the ‘great bend* of the 
Euphrates. More powerful and highly organised than the Semitic 
kingdoms, the Mittani were a more serious threat to the ^yptians, 
particularly if they allied themselves with the Hittites. 

And now we see one of the most estraordinary and heroic 
tpisodes in the history of the world. The Egyptians who, for more 
than two thousand years, had been living a settled esdstence in 
their protected valley, free from the danger of invasion, roused 
tiiemselves to the danger and, for the first and only time in their 
long hismry, became a military people. Since Menes first unified 
the Two Lands, seventeen cenruries before, they had already 
known two rich blossomings of civilisation; the Old and the Middle 
Kingdoms. They had also sees their land tom apart by dvil war 
and then watched helplessly as swarms of Asiatics, primitive 
herdsmen whom they despised, squatted on their rich land, apii^ 
in their crude way the material forms of the ancient culture of 
Egypt- The ^yptians, led by such waniors as Sekenre and Ahmo- 
sis, threw the intruders out But they did not stop there. Th^ 
adopted the new-feogled dedee of the invaders^—the horse-drawn 
chariot—and moulded rt into a deadly weapon. Their young men 
learned the art of war; leaving their pleasant valley, they pene¬ 
trated into die mountains of Palestine and Syria, and beat the 
znouncain-dweilers at their own game. To realise what an achieve¬ 
ment this was ooe must reco^se that few Egyptians had ever 
seen a mountain, or felt rain and snow on iheir faces. To them 
water came, not from the sky, but from the Nile. So when they 
entered Syria and encoimcered rsinstonns they could only account 
for them by imagmli^ a ‘heavenly Nile*. In the Pharaoh Akhna- 
ten’s hymn to the sun, which dates from about 1370 6.C. occur 
the lines: 
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AH the distant lands, thou makest their hfe. 

Thou senest a Nile in heaven that it may detcend for them. 
And make floods on the mountain &ke the sea, 

In order to water their fields in their towns.. .. 

Wbat this waifaie was Hke we can leam fiom Bgyptiaii iiterature 
of this period. There is, for instance, this sardonic account by an 
old campaigner in Syria, reproving one of his subordinates, the 
‘scribe of the army’, Amenemope, who had boasted to his superior 
chat he was now a mahir (hero), The old veteran was a little 
irritated by the youngster’s presumption, so he wrote: 

* “I am a scribe, a mo^r” you say again. There is truth in your 
words, we say. Come forth so that you may be tested .. .* 

‘A horse is harnessed for you, swift as a jackal... and it is like 
a storm of wind, when it goes forth. You loosen the reins and seize 
the bow. Now we shall see what you can do. I will tell you die 
nature of a mahir, and show you what he does.’ 

‘Have you gone to the land of Khatd’ (e.g. the land of the 
Hirtites) ‘and have you seen the land of Upe^* 

‘Khedem—do you know the nature of it, and Igedii tooi what 
is it like? Sumur of Sesse—on which side of it lies the town of 
Kher .. . What is its stream like? Have you marched to Kadesh 
and TubUthi? Have you gone into the region of the Seduins with 
the auxiliary troops of the army?’ 

‘Have you not trodden the road to Meger, where the sky is dark 
by day, and is overgrown with cypresses and oaks, and with 
cedars that reach hi^ heaven?^ There are more lions there than 
panthers and hyenas, and it is girt about with Beduins on every 
side.’ 

‘Have you nor dimbed Mount Shewe? Have you not trodden 
it, while yo\ir hands are laid upon ... and your diarlot is battered 
by the ropes as your horse is dragged .. 

‘Let me tell you of. . . beret. You shrink from climbing it and 
prefer to cross by the stream. You understand how it tastes to be 
a mahir, when you carry your chariot on your shoulders,’ 

^ Near Dama^cusv ia Syria. A Caoasnite oeae. 

* There were no laxae trees sack as these in Egypt. 
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*Whcn you halt in the evening, your whole body is crushed.., 
and your limbs are broken... You waken, when it is &r iiKo the 
ni^it* (i.e. the mahir is suddenly called to a night-alarm), 

*You are alone to do the harnessing. Brother comes not to 
brother. The fugitives have come into the camp. The horses 
have been let loose. You have been ransacked in the night. Your 
clothes have been stolen. Your groom has awakened in the night... 
he has taken what was left and joined the ranks of the wicked* 
(i.e. the enemy). ‘He has minted with the tribe of the Beduins 
and changed himself into an Asiatic. The foe comes to pillage in 
secret, and they find you asleep, and when you awake you find no 
trace of them ... or of your clothes and equipment. They have 
made away with them. Now you are a fully-equipped and 
you take hold of your ear.’^ 

Later the unfominate Amcnemope ‘-scribe of the Army* (i.e., 
quartermaster-sergeant)—has to pass through a narrow mountain 
pass: 

‘made perilous by Beduins, who are hidden beneath the 
bushes; some of them axe of four cubits and five cubic from the 
nose to the sole of the foot, fierce of face, their heart not mild... 
You are alone, no helper is with you, and no army behind you. 
You determine to go forward, although you do not know the way. 
Shuddering seizes you, the hair of your head stands oo end . . . 
your path is full of boulders and shingle, and there is no passable 
track. The ravine is on one side, the mountain on the other.* 

Amenemope loses his chariot, and goes on on foot, leading bis 
horse. 

The sky is open, and you &n<y that the enemy is behind you. 
Trembling takes hold of you. Ah, that you had a hedge that you 
might put it on your other side! Your horse is galled by the time 
you find quarters for the night.* 

Then Horj, the old warrior, imagines his young colleague in a 
predicament which has &ced more T ha n one soldier mote t ha n 
three thousand years after Amenemope was bom. 

'When you enter Joppa, you find the meadow growing green 
in ic dmc* (i.e. when iht season is at ic loveliest). ‘You find a 

* Pmbsbiy a gcscure of grief. 
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pretty girl who keeps watch over the vineyards. She takes you to 
herself as companion and shows you the colour of her breasts. You 
are recognised and bear witiiess>* (Le. betrayed to or discovered 
by the enemy) *and the mahir is put on trial, and you have to sell 
youx tunic of good Egyptian linen’ (to facilitate his escape). 

Finally, Amenemope gets bade to Egypt, and, bdog a young 
officer with a position to keep up, promptly buys himself a new 
chariot with which to show off to his friends. 

‘Your yoke is put to rights ... They give you a whip and attach 
it with lashes. Forth you go to ^ht on the field of battle, and to 
accomplish deeds of valour’ (i.e. in the taverns of Thebes). 

I have deliberately quoted this passage at some length because, 
in this democratic age, the warn^rrespondent’s despatch is more 
highly valued than the offidal war communique. The general 
under whom Amenemope fought was probably Tuthmosis lU, a 
military genius who has been justly called ‘The Napoleon of 
Andent Egypt*. Tuthmosis must have been one of the greatest 
soldiers of ah time. Throughout bis long, arduous life, he led his 
armies seventeen times into Syria and the desert wastes to the east, 
subduing the does of the vassal-kings, meeting and defeadi^ the 
Hhtite king at Kadesh, on the Orontes, where even today the dust 
of his war-chariots still seems to hang over silent deserted ‘tell* 
imder the mountains wbidi is ah that Is leff of the Hirtite dty. 
He stormed the pass of Megiddo, riding in a chariot adorned with 
‘gold and electrum’, following the same path which Ahenby*s 
armies took in 19x6. For more than half a generation this litde, 
squat, plump-faced man, whose mummified features can scih be 
studied in the Cairo Museum, led and inspired his warriors, those 
slim-hipped, over-dviiised Egyptians, the heirs of a dvilisation 
twice as old as that of the ‘parrot-faced* Hittites, and held them 
back. By ah the rules, the ^yptians should have been too effete 
to resist the onslau^ of the tough moimtain-dwellers. But they 
were not. 

When Tuthmosis HI died, and his body was carried to his rock- 
cut tomb in the Theban (for by this time the ^yptians had 
abandoned the building of pyramids), Thebes was the richest and 
most powerful dty on earth. The temple-treasuries of its god, 
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Amun, who was now equated with the sun*god Re (under the 
name Amtin-Re), were cranuned with the wealth of Asia—gold, 
silver, copper, bronze, and semi-precious stones. Most of the 
longs of Syria-Palestine, including those of Tyre, Sidon, ByWos, 
and othtt Canaasice ants, were vassals of the king of Egypt, 
sending their yearly tribute to the Pharaoh. The Cretans, too, safe 
behind ^teir ocean barrier, were in dose cultural contact with 
Thebes, and in the tomb of Rekhmire, Vizier (Prime Minister) of 
Tuthmosis, we can still see the dark-sldnaed, sUm-waisted 
Minoans, whom the Egyptians called the ‘Keftiu', brii^mg as 
offerings the typical products of their land—long, slender rbytons, 
vases, goblets^ near the end of the line a man carries aloft a gold or 
silver head of the Bull.... 

The dvilisation of Egypt, the oldest in the world, had risen 
for the third nmej more glorious than ever. To the people of 
Thebes, seeing the princes of Western Asia riding through their 
streets, educated at the ^yptian court, marrying Egyptian wives, 
or bringing their beautiful daughters to be espoused to the highest 
in cbe land-<ven the Pharaoh himself—it must have seemed that 
the millennium had arrived^ that nothing could threaten their 
authority. The Babylonians of the Euphrates valley, ruled by a 
weak line of Kassite kings, were so subservient that they wrote 
pleadingly to the king of Egypt for gold, 'which, in thy kingdom, 
is as dust’. The ‘abominable Kheta’—as described in their temple 
msenptions-^d been, if not destroyed, at least held in check. 
The Keftru were no problem. They were fascinating foreigners 
from a land so remote that few Egyptians ever seen ir, who 
traded with Egypt on equal terms, btit who also could be repre> 
sentedin the tomb-inscriptions as vassals of Pharaoh, bringing 
offerings. 

‘It was the confidant of the sovereign, the mayor and Vizier 
Rekhmire, who received this tribute* 

—and the Prime Minister himsdf, Rekhmire, surveying the wall- 
panitings of his tomb, his ‘House of Eternity’, might say to himself 
—Veil, that’s near enough*. 

And the king himself, seated in his splendid palace in Thebes, 
would remember the inscripnons whidi he had caused to be cut 
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on the far-off cliffB of Syria, records of his conquests which would 
last for three thousand years, to be discovered and read by 
archaeologists of the twentieth century a.d. He would remember 
with pride the day when he led his armies across the Et^hraces 
itself, when he went to chastise the Mittani. A strange river that. 
Unlihe the NUe, it flowed southward, so that the Egyptians had to 
describe it as ‘that inverted water which goes downstream in 
going upstream'. His conquests had opened ^Jp a new world to 
the Egyptians, a puzzling world in which there was a Nile in tiie 
sky, and where rivers flowed the wrong way. To ‘go up’ meant to 
leave the low-lying Nile Valley. ‘To descend’ meant *» come 
home’. ‘Foreigner’ was synonymous with ‘highlander’. 

As for the ancestral gods of Egypt—well, Amun was king, of 
course^ he was the god of Thebes, and as Thebes was now all- 
powerfiil, naturally Amun must be the same god as Re, who had 
reigned over Egypt when the pyramid-builders ruled from 
Memphis seven hundred years ago. The pyramids were now 
empty, plundered monuments l^ped around by the encroaching 
sands. One saw them when one returned from Syria. There they 
were, stark against the sky as one’s war-galleys swept southward to 
Thebea, ransacked, derelict, the home of bats. Still, they were the 
eternal dwellings of one’s ancestors, gods such as Djeser, Rhuiu, 
and Menkaure. 

But the gods of the ‘Highlanders’, the mountam-dweflers of 
Syria, and those who lived beside the Euphrates—they did not 
know Re, or Amun, or Osiris. Odd, that... still, the priests under¬ 
stood. That was their business. AndTuthmosis, bored and restless, 
tapped the arm of his throne, encrusted with gold and lapis-lazuli, 
fhinking of the moment when once again he would mount his wai- 
chariot and, shaking the dust of Thebes from his wbeds, turn his 
face towards tiie mountains of Syria, the tented camp, the com¬ 
radeship of soldiers, and ‘the toad to Meger, where the sky is dark 
by day, and is overgrown with cypresses and oaks, and with 
cedars which reach high heaven’. 

Bm there were still several weeks to go; and in the meantime 
there was the triumphal procession to the temple of Amua-Re 
when he, as High Priest, must make offering to the king of the 
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gods. One of the priests had written a poem in honour of the 
occasion^ which wotild eventually be carved in deep biero^yphs 
on the walls of the temple, a monument for all time- Tuihmosis 
glanced at the papyrus scroll on his knee, 

I have corny cctusing thee ic smiu the princes ofZahi; 

I have kurUd them beneath thy feet atwn^ the Ughlands. 

I have catasd thn lo see tky m^esty as lard of radsance, 

$0 that thou hast shone in their faces like «y image. 

I have come, causif^ thee to smite the AsiaticSy 

Thou hast made captive the heads of the Asiatics of Retenu. 

I have caused them to see tky majesty equipped tvith thy adommenty 

When thou taken the toeapons of war in the chariot. . , 

Tuthmcsis, bored, lets the papyrus slip to the floor, and sits 
staling in front of him. His Syrian concubine comes behind 
the throne, and begins to stroke his hair. He smiles. 

A good poem, admittedly, and well wrirteQ. But what do the 
priests know of war? Was it really like that? 

In a small, dim chamber In die Temple of Amim, a scribe is 
writing, a sardonic smile on his grim old face. He is writing some¬ 
thing which Tuthmosis will never see, a document whidi, for 
generations, will be used as an exercise by Egyptian schoolboys; 
then will lie in the earth for three thousand years until discovered 
by archaeologisrs of the nineceenih century A.O, Yet, if the king 
could have seen it, probably he would have smiled in sympathetic 
recognition. 

*Shoa me hoa to pass hy Megiddo, which hes above it. You are 
a mahii, skilled in brave deeds. A mahir such as you are, is qualified 
to march at she head of a host/ Forward, O Mahir, to shoot!* 

'Behold there is the... ravine, 2,000 ctsbiis deep,filled with boulders 
and shtr^le. You make a detour. You grasp the boto ... You let the 
chufttans see what is pleasing in their eyes till your hands grow 
weary. And they sc^, You slay like a Hon, 0 mahir .. 


‘AJJ these quotetioas are efia ihe tnnslaticni cf Brmaa, op. tii. from 
Egyptiaa documents of the Kew tCingdom (i555-7ia no) with sli ght modi£- 
catiosu, e.g. subsdxutiag for the uehale *chou’. 
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y I ~<be scene moves to Europe. Down to the first half of the 
I Second Milleonium the only civilised peoples in the world 
Awere diose of Egypt and Asia—apart from the isolated 
kingdom of Crete, which, as we have seen, owed its origin to 
Anatolia and Egypt; its cukuial links were with Egypt and Asia 
Minor. To the north, across more than one hundred miles of 
ocean, lay the forests and mountains of the European mainland, 
peopled by wanderii^ honters and traders. At some places*—e.g, 
along the valley ofthePamibe—these wandeteis sometimes formed 
agricultural setdements. Bur, here, too, men had learned bronze* 
working and other crafo, brot^t to them by travelling craftsmen,^ 
the remote ancestors of the ‘tinkers* of more recent times. There 
were trade-routes, too, linking the civilised lands of Babylonia, 
Egypt, and Crete with the dark hinterland of Eiuope. 

It seems probable that such travelling traders and crafhmcn 
would bring to the northern lands tales of the rich countries 
borderir^ the Mediterranean, where the sun shone for most of the 
year, where vines, %s, olives, grew in abundance, artd life seemed 
easy. There, also, were peoples grown efiete through centuries of 
sof^ living. The temptation to tlie northerners, inured to rain and 
tempest, unsetded, insecure, always on die watdrfor enemies, must 
have been greaL For whatever the reason, the &ct is clear that 
over a period of three thousand years there was a steady movement 
of northern peoples towards the south and the sun. 

^ lo a tomb &c Beni HauAii la Egypt there is s palozed aceoe of sudi a groap 
of crafameD, from Palcsd&e, vishuig aa E^yptiu aoble of the Middle Kiaadoin 
(1700 &.C.). Oae man is shown with a set of bellows Ibr copposmeltiag. Cf. 
Geiwsu iv. ‘Aad she also bare TubaX-eaia, ao iiistructos of every 

ar^CTt in bnaa sod iroo.* Tubal*! half-brother was Jubtlj 'he was the Athar of 
all such as biadle the harp and the orpn.* 
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In recent years doubts iiave been cast on the origia of the 
invaders- An earlier generation of archaeologisrs believed that 
they came from northern Europe and tius is still standard doctrine 
"that they were Nordic warriors identifiable with Homer’s 'fair- 
haired Achaeans*. Yet in fact wc cannot identify who the Achaeans 
were in point of ori^. They may have been the direct descendants 
of tile people who invaded Greece in 1900 BX, or they may have 
come into Greece at the be^noing of the Late Helladic Period^ 
circa r6oo B.C. Dr. Frank Stubbu^, to whom I am indebted for 
much information on this period, reminded me that these invaders 
are cbaraaerised by a certain type of plain-grey pottery called 
w^iich has close parallels with the type of pottery found 
in the sixth level of Troy, also dating from the beginning of the 
Middle Bronre Age (1900 b.c.). It looyrs as if both occurrences 
reflect different parts of one ethnic movement, perhaps a move¬ 
ment aesittiord through Asia Minor which led also to the estab¬ 
lishment of the Indo-European Hittites in the centre of Asia 
Minor. 

There is, says Dr. Stubbings, no evidence that these introducers 
of Aiinyan came from countries north of Greecej such evidence as 
there is suggests an Asiatic origin. The *&ortbern invaders’ were 
never more rhan t philolt^ical hypothesis, at a period before pre* 
historic archaeology in Greece had started. Looked at broadly, one 
could regard (a) the Middle Helladic invasion of Greece (c. 1900 
BX.)» (b) tile establishment of Indo-Europeans in Syria, (c) the 
Hyksos in Egypt, and (d) the shaft •grave people of Mycenae, as 
oU waves of one big v>estto<o'd movement of peoples covering several 
ceruaries through the Middle Bronze Age. 

Within Greece itself we can see, first, an invasion of new 
peoples beginning round about 1900 B.C. and second, a fertilisation 
of tiiis new, and apparently Greek-speaking stock (a) by A^oan 
culture and (b) by otiier cultural innovations of uncertain origin. 
These influMccs produced the Mycenean Greeks, whom we 
know were Greek-speaking, since the late Michael Vcntris, a 
brilliant young British sdwlar,^ succeeded in deciphering the 
'Linear B' tablets which Evans found at Knossos. This language, 

' Tragically kflled ifl a isotoz acddent ahonly after this book writtea. 
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spoken and written by tbe Myceneon invaders of Knossos in about 
1400 B.c. W3S undoubtedly an early form of Greek, and ^Homeric* 
Greek at that. But a question which still remains unanswered is 
this; when did the Gtcdts first get to Crete, and how? They were 
there, writing Gre^ in the ^Linear B’ script, by 1400 b . c . when 
Knossos fell. But how soon before? 

Before continuing die story, I cannot resist throwing in one 
more subject for specuUtioa, for those interested, We have seen 
how Evans was aUe to prove that the legends surrounding the 
island of Crete had a substratum of fact. Such stories are no longer 
brushed aside as they were by an older generation of scholars. 
Now consider the I^end of the birth of King Minos. Zeus, king 
of gods, assumed the form of a bull and carried 0^ Europa. Her 
son was Minos, who became king of Crete. Europa, according to 
legend, was the daughter of a Syrian ruler who had fiunily con¬ 
nections with Egypt. Her miration to Crete is parallel, in the 
l^end, with that of Cadmus to mainland Greece, a story too odd 
not to have some underlying historical event behind it. Then take 
Danaus, father of the Danaoi, who came to the AigoUd, in Greece, 
from Egypt; agaia of the same ^ily. Do these ^cts and fancies 
add up to some broad westward movement in the Aliddle Bronze 
Age? The Mycenean shaft-graves are not but there is a 

possibili^ that thdr prototypes may be the built tombs of Ras 
Shamra, in Syria—more stipport for the odd legends of Cadmus 
and odiers invading Greece :&om the Levant.^ 

So much for speculation. But we do know that by 2600 a.c. 
^len the Egyptians had begun to drive the Hyksos out of Egypt, 
these Greek-speaking invaders were already well established in 
their mountain citadels in the Peloponnese. At Tiryns, at Mycenae, 
and other places on the Greek mainland they had set up a number 
of independent settlements, each with its stror^ walled testle, 
usually on high ground, in which lived the local prince, bis family 
and followers, who bad subdued die native population, just as the 
feudal lords of the Aiiddle Ages dominated and controlled the 
people they bad conquered. 

* I tm obliged 10 Dr. Frank Stubt»as» for these roasestiooi. 
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Ai first these people probably remained aloof from the in¬ 
digenous population, marrying within their own class, and main¬ 
taining the purity of their race. Helen, wife of Menelaus, king 
of Argos in the Peloponnese, was feir—according to Homer, who 
refers often to the ‘feir-haired Achaeans*. They were a military 
people; war was their profession, and like other military aristo¬ 
cracies they probably despised the working, trading people of the 
land they had subdued. It is doubtful if they were even literate, 
but they loved poetry and music. A bard was always welcome in 
their halls and, like the Norman lords of the eleventh century A.D., 
they liked to sit over their wine in the evening and listen to a 
fiatteriog recital of their heroic deeds. Such epic poems were 
passed on, orally, from generation to generation, until in the ni n t h 
or eighth century B.C., when writing had become more rhan a 
mere system of record-keeping, a Greek poet of Ionia set down in 
writing stories which had come down to him through many 
generations. They were stories of a world which had vanished in 
his day, a world in which warriors fought from chariots, carried 
large, heavy shields of leather, and lived in palaces of a type which, 
in his time, no longer existed. This poet, or group of poets, found 
a new way of using the traditional ^ic form and material; not 
merely to tell the of heroic deeds but to Illustrate in that 
milieu the behaviour of human character. For example one of the 
two great Homeric epics, the *Iliad’ tells the tale of the wrath of 
Achilles, and the woe it brought on the Greeks when they were 
besieging Troy. The other poem, the ‘Odyssey’ is not merely an 
adventure-tale of the hero Odysseus, though, during his homeward 
journey from Troy, he suficra many hardships and dangers. It is, 
in essence, a moral tale of devotion to wife and home by an 
imperfect but very human hero. 

In later years the Greeks of classical times (from 600 to 300 
B.c.) regarded the events which form the bacl^uud of these 
poems—the Trojan War and the events leading to it and follow¬ 
up it—as history. Later generations looked upon them as legends 
PTid nothing more, even down to the nineteenth century a.d. Then 
Heintich Schliemann, the German archaeologist already men¬ 
tioned, went to Troy, in Asia Minor. Though some scholars scoffed 
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at him, he began to dig at Bali Dagh> near the DaxdaneUes, and 
proved that there had existed an historical Troyj that it was not 
merdy a ayih, 

Encouraged by these discoverie8> he went to Greece, and in 
1876 began to excavate the ancient dtadel of Mycenae, near the 
plain of A^os. Homer bad used the phrase ‘Mycenae, rich in 
gold’, and Schliemann—who was by no means uninteresred in 
material treasure (he bad made a fortune in the Californian gold 
rush of ’49)—out of the rocky hill-top grave fiimiture of a 
type which the world had never seen before. In seven ‘shaft- 
graves’ he found skeletons of men «nH womenj the men wore face- 
masks of gold and the women wore golden diadems and ornaments. 
Beside the bodies of the men lay daggers and swords of fine 
bronze, inlaid with huntii^ and battle-scenes, in which the 
par ri cipanT^ carried weapons and shields, and wore armour of a 
type which seems to have been remembered by Homer, though 
he was writing at a time when they had gone out of use. For 
example there were representations of large body-shields, weapons 
of bronze, and remains of helmets made of leather sewn with 
slivers of boars’ rusks, as described In the ‘Iliad’.^ 

Schliemann believed that these objects dated ftom the time of the 
Trojan War, about 1180 B-C. Bui we know now that they belonged 
to a ftr earlier period, from between z6oo and 1500 B.c., when in¬ 
vading warrior-lords were establishing themselves in Greece, and 
had come into contaa with the Cretan Empire across the sea. For 
many of the objects belonged to a type which Sir Arthur Evans had 
found at Crete, and whldi he called ‘Minoan’. From later research 
It is now certain that fiiese invaders, whom for convenience 
archaeologists call the ‘Myceneans', imitated the culture of the 
older, Cretan dvili$atio&. At first the contaas were probably 
Through trade. Cretan merdjants may have landed on the main¬ 
land and introduced the semi-barbaric northerners to the arts and 
crafts of Crete. The Myceneans began to copy the Cretans. Their 
women adopted the tight-waisted dresses and hooped and flounc^ 
skirts of the Minoans. Minoan craftsmen, painters of frescoes, and 

• ReMotl? Dr. PspsdiimtTiou, t Greek arebaeolo|MC, h» discovered 
ecother grave-circle «t MycenM enmaiamg ti<b tmsutet. 
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workers in bronze were persuaded to enliven xht grim walls of 
Mycenean fortresses with paintings^ and to make their beautifully 
engraved weapons—ahhough the scenes depicted thereon (of 
bunting and fighting) were not the kind which the Minoans them* 
sdves liked to draw. But they introduced, in these scenes, repre* 
sentations of arms and weapons which were more Cretan than 
Mycenean. For example, on one of the daggers which Schliemazin 
found at Mycenae is a lioo*huncmg scene in which one of the 
hunters carries the *figure-of*eighT^ shield which, perhaps, came 
originally from &r-off Egypt^ it was one of the cult*slgns of the 
Delta people whom Menes had conquered more than 1,300 years 
earlier. 

In Egypt, after the triumphs of Tuthmosis III, a period of 
settled, luxurious peace descended on the land. Throi^out the 
reigns of the Eighteenth Dynasty kings—from 1555 to 1350 b . c .— 
the wealth of the conquered provinces poured into Th^es. 
Egyptian tomb>paindngs of this period show, again and again, 
processions of foreigners bearing offerings and, at the tail end of 
the line, groups of manacled captives, with their wives and 
children—another source of wealth. Most of this loot went to fill 
the treasuie-houses of Amun, who had become the principal god 
of Egypt, equal In status with the ancient suo*god Re. In reality 
this meant that the priests of Amun*Re, guardians of the temple 
treasuries, were gradually attaining a power which almost equalled 
that of the Pharaoh himself. They held the keys of death and life. 

The kings of Egypt and their noble followers were no longer 
buried in pyramids and masiabas. Instead, legions of workmen, 
who lived OD the west bank of the Hile, were permanently 
employed in ezcavaiing hi^e lock-cut tombs in the limestone 
cliffs of Thebes, the eternal homes of the royal and ennobled 
Egyptians. On the walls of the loi^ tortuous corridors leading to 
the royal tombs were painted scenes representing, in minute 
deoil, the procession of the dead monarch ihroi^ the twelve 
caverns of the Underworld—for at this period it seems to have 
been accepted chat, after death, the kii^ had to pass through 
twdve chambers in which flowed an infernal Nilc^ in each of these 
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caverns iie was likdy to me^ gods and demons who would demand 
an answer to certain questioas> such as these: 

King: Hail, ye Gods. I know ye, and 1 know your names, let 
me not be stricken down by your blows; r^rt not the 
evil which is in me to the God whom ye follow.^ 

Qnestioncr; Who, pray, art thou? What is thy name? 

King: He who groweth under the grass and dwelletii by the 
Olive Tree is my name. 

Questioner: Pass on then. 

King: I pass to a place north of the Olive. 

Questioner: What didst thou see there? 

King: A th^ and a leg. 

Questioner: And what said they to thee? 

King: That 1 shall see the greenngs in the land there of die 
Fenkhu... 

It is unlikely that these magical spells and ritoals had any more 
radonal meaning for the lay Egyptian than they have for us. Many 
of them dated from those infinitely remote times, more fhan 2,000 
years before Tuihmosis III was born, when the Andent Egyptians 
of pre'dpastic times lived in primitive settlements beside the 
great dver, burying tiidi dead in simple pit*graves In the sand. 
These spells, to which the rich and literate and the poor and 
uneducated alike were subject, were part of an elaborate tiick by 
which the Egyptians hoped they could hoodwink the menacing 
powers which would try to deny them survival in the after-life. 
The meaning of the words was unimportant. It was their efiect 
that mattered—like the combination which opens a safe. 

Bur already, long before Tutbmosis 111 or Hammurabi or 
Minos, a new force had b^un to stir in the human mind. Maybe 
it was there at the beginning, bur witiuo the hismrical period--' 
i.e. after the invention of wridi^—we can see it in operation. 
Professor Breasted called it The Dam <ff Conscience, the title of 
one of his most provocative books. Already, in the Pyramid ^e, 
a thousand years before, a noble could have inscribed in his tomb 
Swords: 

*i.e. Oiiru. 

* E. A. W. Budge, Sock of the Dead. Methuen & Co., Loadoa. 
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*N^er have I taken a thing belonging to any person .... 

Never have 2 done aught of violence towards any person* 

Afid a provindfll governor could say: 

*/ gave bread to the hungry; 2 clothed him who was naked 
therein . . . / never oppressed anyone in possession of Us 
property.* 

Archaeologists call these statemeiits, which can also be found 
in the Book of the Deadt Negative Confessions*. But one must 
admit there was the other side of the picture. The cynical, dis* 
illusioned Pharaoh, Ameoemhet I, of rhs Twelfth Dynasty 
(1900-1700 B.c.) telh his son: 

/ gave to the b^ar, 

2 nourished the orphan. 

2 adrmited the insignifeanty 

As well as he who was cf great account. 

Bur he who ate my food made insterrection; 

He to whom 2 gave n^ hand, aroused fear therein ., ., ' 

To Amenemhet the conception of 'good* ‘evil* was clear, 
but the idea of returning good for evil was not. But one fact is 
certain: that by this dme, and probably long before, the thought 
that Ofle*s behaviour in this life might be accountable in the after¬ 
life had taken hold of the human mind. To know the combination 
of the safe was not enot^. What we conveniently label 'moral 
values’ were already in e^dstence long before the Jewish prophets 
formulated their laws. 

By the time of Amenophis III, the people of Israel had already 
lived in Egypt. Abraham, Jacob, Joseph, had sojourned in the 
Delta with their flocks and herds, tolerated—though certainly not 
loved—by the cultivated Egyptians, to whom, as the Old Testa¬ 
ment writer says, 'every shepherd is an abomination*.^ But the 
writin gs of such Spiritual giants as Moses and Isaiah have so 
permeated our thinking chat one tends to forget that the much 

* A Hislery of So>pl—J. H. Btcas(«d: Hodder 3 c Stooa^oc, L o n doo, 1924. 

* Prvbabtr 8 refecefice to tli« 'HjksoQ’ iavulon. The Hyksos appear » have 

been herdamap. 
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«4rlkr dvili&adoQ of Bgypt, with which the Israelites were in 
contact, also produced religious leaders. 

The greatest of these wasAoienophis IV, sonof Amenophis III. 
He is betrer hnown under the name which he adopted after he 
broke with the Amun priesthood of Thehes^Akhnaten. Professor 
Breasted caUg him 'the first individual in history*. J. D. S. Pendle« 
bury (who excavated in Egypt a$ well as Crete) described him as 
‘the first rebel againgr the established order of things whom we 
know, the first man with ideas of bis own which ran counter to all 
tradition, xoho in a posinon to put those into pacUc^ (my 
italics). 

iUthnaten came near the end of a long line of illustrious kings, 
most of whom had been warrior-leaders, the greatest being 
Tuthmosis IIZ. Successors to Tuthmosis, Tuthmosis IV and 
Amenophis 12 , maintained Egypt’s power, but did not extend it. 
By the time of Amenophis 11 !, active campaigning had practically 
ceased; the Pharaohs relied on their fleet and garrisons to hold their 
Falestmian and Syrian possessions from which tribute flowed into 
imperial Thebes, enriching the treasury of the god Amun, whose 
name was now incorporated in that of the king—e.g. AmonophjSt 
just as more than a thousand years before the Memphite kings of 
the Sixth Dynasty included in their names that of the sun-god, Re. 
Amenophis HI, concerned at the growing power of the Amun 
priesthood, began to favour again the sun-god who had been 
worshipped by the kings of the Old Kii^dom, but this time under 
a new name —the Atertf meaning 'the Disk’. The sybaritic king, 
living in his palace on the western bank, sailed with Queen Tiyi in 
their royal barge, which bore tbe name ‘the Aten gleams*, as we 
know from the commemorative scarab made at riiis period. In fltet, 
the cult of the Aten has been traced even further back—to the 
time of Amcnophis’s predecessor, Tuthmosis IV, 

'The view generally held by most modem Egyptologists is that 
the origin of the cult was polirical, and arose 

(a) because of the need to set up a rival to Amun . . . and 

(b) because of tbe need for a universal god who would be recognised 
not only in Egypt but in the Phafaoh*s foreign dominions.One 
theory is fhax Amenophis III hoped that by being worshipped 
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as ^^ebmarei the “great god”, he would hold the allegiance of his 
subject peoples without the need for frequent displays of 
force*. ^ 

In about the fourth year of his reign Queen Tiyiborc him a son, 
who was given the same name as his father. When he was twenty- 
one the prince married the beautiful Neiretiti, who may also have 
been his sister or half-sister. (Brother and sister marriages were 
usual within the Egyptian royal and noble families; it was probably 
done to ensure the tight of succession to the throne, which was 
always through the female line.) At his sed-fesHxxd celebrating the 
thirtieth year of bis accession, Amenophis III appointed his son 
co-regent, and for four years the two ruled joindy from Thebei. 
And then there was an extraordinary change—something which 
has no parallel in the long history of Egypt. In the fourth year of 
his co-regency, the young prince and co-regent began to build an 
entirely new capital on a virgin site over two hundred milgs north 
of Thebes. Two years later he left Thebes for ever and established 
himself in his new capital, which he called Akketaten —‘the 
horizon of the Disk*. There, with Nefretiti, he lived for eleven 
years, surrounded by his court, nobles and officials who, like all 
Egyptians of their dass, made tombs for themselves in their own 
lifetime. These tombs were cut out of the cli^ on the eastern 
side of the river, nearest the capital iisdf, unlike those at Thebes 
which are on the western side. From their sculptured reUefs and 
inscriptions, archaeologists have artempied to interpret the history 
of this unique period. 

Sir Flinders Petrie worked there in the latter part of the nine¬ 
teenth century, and the German aicbaeologisTs^ followed him. 
I-ater, in the inter-war years, John Pendlebury and Professor H. 
W. Fairman, British scalars, continued the work. Practically all 
we know of Akhnaten and his followers is derived from a study of 
the tomb-rcUefs of Akhetaten, and objects dug up on the she, of 
which the most valuable were scores of small bsked-clay tablets 
inscribed in the Babylonian ‘cuneiform’—fi'om the diplomatic 
tiles of Akhnaten’s Fore^ Office. 

' Tht Lost Phoraoht^Ltotaid Conr«U: Evaoa Brothers, London, i949. 

* They ioucd the fiunous pomait-bust of Kefredd, now ifl the Berlin Museum. 
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Tbe$e tombs are miique in Egypt for one reason: their in¬ 
scriptions and sculptured scenes refer to one the Aten^^d 
one god only. The rn nhifim tim gods and godlings of die Egyptian 
pantheon—lioness-headed, jadnl-headcd, ibis-headed, jam- 
headed, e?en the Osids with his croolt and ‘flail’— 

axe absent from these austere sqmlcbres. So is Amun-Re, the 
great god of Thebes. 

Tngi^rfj in eooy tomb, we see carved on the wall a representa¬ 
tion of the stm’s fitim which descend rays, each ending is a 
human hand, t^ikh sometimes touches the human flutes of the 
King and Queen below. Hiis was Akhnaten’s god, the Aten. The 
King himself had changed his name fiom Amenophis (*^mun-u- 
satisJUd') to Akhsaten (‘/r-ti-iwi 7 -tBixA-xAe-i 4 tCT*). Nefredti’s 
name, however, was complerdy personal and appropriate. Ic 
means 'the bcantilul woman has come’. 

Althcn^ the mmbs vary m aze and plan, there is a marked 
simiUri^ between all of thgm. In each appears the ^ure of die 
king and usually the queen and tbdr daughters. In each the 
royal &iniiy are depicted bonouriog the owner of the tomb, a 
nobleman or who is nsnally shown (very small in com¬ 

parison with the figures of the royal &inily) standing below the 
balcony of the pakce reedving gifts from his royal mast«. to one 
comb—that of a noble named Ay (of whom we shall beat later)— 
we see the great man’s friends and foBowos leaping and rejoidsg 
at the honour done to him. Hlaoglyphic ins^ptions record the 
dialogue. Asentry on duty at the palace asks: 

*Por lohom is tfas rqoicatg heing made?* 
and receives the reply: 

* 77 te refmewg is being made for Ay^ the father of she God^ rsith 
TiyC (his wife, notiheqoeen). *They are being made people of gold!* 

'You tBiU seet rejoins the sentry, ‘these are the heaudes of the age? 

The scene above shows Akhnaten and Hef^ti on the balcony 
of their palace^ the love^ queen, her figure unconcealed 
beneath an almost transparent lob^^ caresses one of her daughters, 
while her husband throws down gpM collars and drdets to his 
delighted official. The accompanying iasanption has pr ese rved 

* la seste of ihe*e tonMcbeb, me Riaa tad Qoeea Are node. 
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for three thousand years the homage due to one of the most 
beautiful women who has ever lived. 

*The heiress, great in favour, Ja^ of grace, sioeet of Jove, Mistress 
of the Scuik and North, fair of face, gay soith the twj plums, beloved 
cf the living Aten, the Chief Wife of the King, tohom he Ivttes, lady 
of the Tko Lands, great of love, Uving for ever . , .* 

The love of beauty, in nature and art, seems to have been part 
of the new religion nhich Akhnatea embraced. We know nothing 
of its e^cal coorent-^r even if it had any—because oni sole 
evidence of it is contained in the famous hymn to the Aten, parts 
of which were inscribed on the wall of every tomb. This hymn 
may have been composed by the king himself, although elements 
in it bear a resemblance to much earlier hymns to Ke. Throughout 
this long, religious poem there is only one object of woiship^the 
Aten—which some authorities believe was not merely the physical 
disk of the sun, but its life'‘creating power, 

Thou risest heaudfuUy in the horiaon of heaven. 

Oh Uving Aun toho creates Life! 

When thou fisest in the eastern horizon 

Thou fiUesi every land tnsh thy beauty. 

Thou art beautijul, great, gleamifig and high over every lastd. 

Thy rays, ih^ enlace the lands to the lirmts of edl thou hast 
made. 

Thou art Re and hringest them all. 

Thou bindest them {for) beloved son. 

Thou an afar off, yet thy rays are on the earth; 

Thou art in the faces {pf meTi)yet thy ways are nos known. 

This emphasis on the omnipresence of the sun whose rays 
^embrace the lands to the limits of all thou hast made’ suggests an 
attempt to introduce the worship of a universal god acceptable not 
only to the Egyptians but to the foreign pw^Ies over whom they 
now ruled. This is brought oat very striidn^y in a further passage, 
already quoted: 

All the distant lands, thou makest their life. 

Thou settest a Nile in Heaven that it may descend for them 
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And maks floods on tie mountaim Ukg the sea^ 

In order to toaier their fields in ihetr towts. 

$0 piTTch for the politic^] dcoiQU in the AteQ»faich. But the 
more oae mds the poem, the more it becomes apparent—to this 
writer, St least—that it had deeper roots. If one accepts the 
definition of religion as *afl bahitnal, all-pervading sense of 
dependence on, r er e r en ce for, and responsibiUty to a higher 
power*, can there be any doubt of the religiotis quality of this 
passage? 

Creator of germ in tooman^ toho trukest seed in man. 

Who gioest life to a son in Ms mother*s teonA, 

Who padfiest Mm so that he tn^ not cry, 

A nurse (,eoen) in the womb. 

When he comes forth from the womb... on the dt^ of Ms birth. 
Thou openst Ms mouth duJy(,F} and suppbest Ms needs. 

Then foOows the glorious salutation, like the swelling note of 
an organ: 

‘How mardfdd are thy tooths! 

They are Mddenfrom the face of mm, O sole god, 

like unco whom there is none other,^ 

Thau modest the earth at toUl token thou teas alone — 

Men, cartUi all animais, everything on earth that goes on itsfeet, 
EverytMr^ that is on high shasjHes tnsh iu mngs. 

The foreign lands, Syria, Ksah, and the land of Egypt. 

Thou settest every mm in Ms place, and n^phest their needs. 
Each one has Ms food, and thdr days are morbered. 

Their tongues are diverse in speeds, and their forms liketvise, 
For thou has differentiated tise peoples .. 

These extracts must suffice to convey an idea of this moving 
work. To quote it in full wonld require several pages. 

An illusion persists in some minds that archaeologists and 

‘ Our enphasis. 

* TniuURd by P nrfe a or K. W. ^imao, is Taff al Amima by J. D. S. 
Pesdlebtuy, Lowa DkkacA & Tbss^soq, 193S< 
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sdiokrs in gencrdi are unprejudiced men^ searching for objective 
truth. One eminent scholar has written of Akhnaten^s hymn: 

*The Aten is a purely creative god. He has made all things living 
and provided their wants, but there his work ends. There is no 
feeling that he will reward good or punish evil. There is no sense 
of sin or even of right and wrong.* 

—which is true, but the same writer adds: 

‘Today the impression diat the art and dvilisatloQ of Amama 
gives u8 is that of an ephemeral bnrterfly age widi that total lade of 
moral standards usually associated with happy morons.*’ 

What this archaeologist really means, in the writer’s opinion, 
is that Akhnaten and Nefretiii wem around with too few clothes, 
that they worshipped physical beauty, valued good food and wine, 
and led a hedonistic existence. Also, as we shall see Utet, they 
appear to have shown a marked lack of interest in fighting other 
people. One feels, perhaps unjustly, that this scholar would have 
been happier if he had found, in Akhnaten’s dty, some such 
injunctions as those which Moses gave his followers at about the 
same period, such as: 

And if otty mischief folhv, then thou shah give life for h/e. 
Eye for eye, looth for tocih, hand for hand, foot for foot, 
Bfcrmng for burning, mound for mound, stripe for stripe .. . 

If an ox gore a man or woman, that they die; then shall she ox 
be surely stoned.. . 

Judged by these austere standards, Akhnaten was not a great 
moral teacher, and it is absurd to try, as some witters bare done, 
to compare Him with Jesus Christ, who was bom fourteen hundred 
years later. But, seen against the bact^ound of primitive magic 
and superstition from which he tried to free himself, the yoimg 
king has every r^t to be judged as a religious revolutionary. And 
perhaps, even in our enli^tened age, there are still a few who 
would not be ashamed to belong to his band of ‘happy morons*. 

Far to the norrii, across hundreds of miles of blue water, the 
island kingdom of Crete also seemed secure. There, as at ^ court 
of Amenopbis HI and of Akhnaten, the king reigned over a 

^ T^l e} Amama—J. S. Peodlebuiy, ffp. <k. 
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pro8per<nis his sh^ tndmg wi& ibe Aegtan islands, with 
Asia Minor and the LeWn^ brought in wealth which filled the 
store^diamben of hzs tnvexing palace at Knossos. In that great 
warren of white stone, soibes kept records, officials hurried aloi^ 
frescoed corridors, or loimged in the sun, waiduDg the ^is wash¬ 
ing their linen in the stone rainwater tanks like Homer’s princess 
Nausikaa in the ^Odyssey*.^ TIk palace sentinels with their spears 
and great body-shields stood guard at the pillared porticoes; the 
souffi entrance from which flighra of steps kd down to the bridge 
and the road to Pbaestos; the north entrance admitrieg to a 
corridor on the walls of which hx^ red bulls, with lowered horns, 
charged across a Hvt grotmd. 

Rusr<red and turquoise^doe, canary-ydZow, terra-cotta, green, 
and splashes of vmd oiiDSOD—these were the colours which an 
Egyptian visitor of Akhnaten’s rimg would see as be walked 
chroogh the many-pillared corridors of the Knossian Palace. He 
would notice few, if ai^, msadptions sudi as be was accustomed 
to see in his own couatty; only bnge, coloured frescoes of such 
strange, delicate beauty that even he would have admired and 
wondered ac tisem. Here a monk^ was plucking sa&on-fiowers;^ 
there a grey bird with outstretched wings soared from a r oc k y land¬ 
scape with many-coloured veins and striaiions. As he descended 
the Grand Staircase, with its wid^ sha&ow seeps of gleaming white 
gypsum—there, on the wall beside him, was a procession of young 
Minoan men, lily-crowned and wearing right-waisted, richly- 
coloured kilts. Grass and flowers wa ved beside their slim, muscular 
calves, and a butterfly hovered against the bine sky. 

And, again and again, there was the Bull—sometimes alone, but 
more ofren with girl and boy aoebots leaping aooss its rhar cing 
back; sometimes with onwds of men and women watchir^ from 
a ^grandstand’, the women in wide, many-flounced skirts of gay 
colours, puffed sleeves, bare breasts, and hair elaborately fris^. 

t Sir Anhur Erasa, k b» Pstte sa^di odiuids: 

'tbe apedal fimes of rt la o ate t lor washine wmots the eea^eerure that 

the t&ok WM wed £br due p w peee , aod MiDC«D HawSaw mgf have 
their way here £toa tbe Palace •hove’. 

* Has acy arehae^o^bt cmunaiced oci the feet that Uiis fifore a monkey 
tdfipU exactly the fiyi- ee die 
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In small cult-chambers there were little &ience statuettes of the 
Minoas mother-goddess dressed esaedy like the court ladies who 
passed him in the corridor, but with snakes entwined round bet 
arms, or holding them in her hands; for she was an earth-d^, 
and the earth-loving snake was her emblem. On sacred plinths 
stood the Double If only the Egyptians had been less insular 
and had described for us the other civilisations which they knew! 
Then we would have had more to feed our imaginations a few 

pathetic coloured fragments of frescoes, a number of tiny bead- 
seals, with scenes in incaglio, a handful of statuettes of the snake 
goddess, and the ruins of the Palace which Evans dug ^om the 
earth. 

We have, however, the Throne Room, in the heart of the 
palace, on the side of the Great Court opposite the domestic 
quarters; and here we may have an advantage over the Egyptian, 
who probably never saw it. For this was the Holy of Holies of the 
mysterious Minoan cult. It was not large*—^ low-ceUinged, 
rectangular room sunounded on three sides by a low bench, as in 
a cathedral chapter-house of the Middle Ages. On the far wall two 
painted griffins guarded a stone throne with a peculiar wavy-edged 
back. 

It is still there—the oldest throne in Europe. 

Opposite the throne a flight of steps led down to a stone-lined 
pit, which was never intended to hold water, for there were no 
outlets such as the Miooans—skilful hydraulic en^neers—would 
have made. Other pits of this type have been found elsewhere—at 
Knossos, and in other Minoan palaces. Evans called them Uustial 
ateas*, and they may have been used in some cult connected with 
the propitiation of the earth. Crete lies in the seismic zone, and 
throughout its history has suffered periodical earthquakes; this, 
Evans suggested, might explain the importance of an earth-ddty 
to the Cretans. 

He also pointed out that in the mythology of some ancient 
peoples, earthquakes are caused by a great bull beneath the earth. 
In a memorable passage of his book. The Palace cf Mirws^ he 
describes his om experiences of such an earthquake: 

‘A dull sound rose from the ground, like the tm^d roar of an 
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hull ... As the qaid^f-repcated shocks produced tb«i 
comuktive effect, the crashing of the roo^ of two small houses 
made themselves asdiblc, oui^led with women’s sbxieks and the 
cries of children ... It is something to have heard with one’s own 
ears—the beHowmgof the bull beneath the earth, wbich^ according 
to primitive bdief, tosses it on its boms .. 

Evans believed that it was such an earthquake i^ch brought 
about the final down&ll of Knossos, which seems to have occurred 
round about 1400 bx. But Pendl^niry did noq he pointed out 
that Knossoa bore the Tmiraiynkflhlg marks of destruction by fire, 
and that in andenc dttes eardiqiiakes did not necessarily cause 
fires, such as occur in modem towns with their gas and electridty 
mains. Pendlcbury, Evans’s prindpal assistant, believed (as do 
most modem authorities) that Kooaaos, Phaestos, axtd the other 
nerve-centres of Cretan dviUsaiion fell to fordgn invaders. 

Who these invaders were we cannot know definitely, in the 
absence of written records. But three facts are d gnifican t. First, 
we know that round about 2000 b.c, northern invaders entered 
Greece and that by cina 1350 bx. they were fizmly established at 
Mycenae and other ontiesi they w e r e a warrior people, but their 
art shows strong Mlnoan infitieoce, Second, after area 1400 B.C., 
the Minoans dcsappeaied from the scene, but for the next two 
hundred years the Myceneans were the leading maritime power 
in the Aegean Ocean. Third is the most recent—and, in some ways, 
most dramaric-^iscovery: in 1954 a young British pfailolo gts r, 
Michael Ventris, succeeded, with the consperadon tsf American 
and British sdMlars, in dedpheimg the Minoan writing which had 
baJfled Sir Arthur Evans for fwiy years. There were two forms of 
this writing, whidt Evans called Tinear A’ and linear B’. 
*r .inear A* still defies ah attempts to read it, but ‘Linear B’ has 
proved to be on early farm ef Oreek —having afimirics with 
Homeric Greek. 

This ^Linear B’ soipt also occurs on the Xn 1939 

Blegen of Cindnatxi Unrveisi^ found 600 such tablets at the 
Mycenean site st Pylos, in the Peloponnese. They appear to date 
from about 1200 B.C., and other have since been dis- 

' 77i€ Paleut Artbn Ewis: MaoBillcn, 
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covered by Professor Wace at Mycenae and other places. But aonc 
of the tablets discovered so ^ date from gariw thar^ 1200. The 
oldest are those from Kno$$o$» whidi appear to date from about 
1400; and only at Knossos do we Jwd the other type of script—tht 
so-called ^Linear A*. 

The current mterpretation of these facts by Wace, VentriSj 
Blegen, and ocherS; is that the Myceneans, who were of the same 
stock as the later Greeks of classical times, adopted the Minoan 
writing-system and used its characters to write in their own 
language—Greek. To give an over-simplified illustration, it is as 
if, 3,200 years from now, a future archaeologist had discovered 
two books, both using the Latin alphabet, but one book was in 
German, the other in French, If some form of the Frendi language 
still survived, a philologist could probably read the French book, 
but if the German language had completely disappeared, it would 
be extremely difficult to decipher the other. ^ 

What was the scene on that fatal Spring morning when the 
Mycenean raiders descended on Knossos? We have no written 
records—for the long-sought clue to the tablets which Evans found 
sixty years ago provides us only with a series of inventories; lists 
of objects—wine-jars, tripods, chariots, and occasionally slaves— 
of great importance to archaeologists and students of Homer, but 
meagre food for those who long for the poems and chronicles of 
that long-vanished dvilisadon. There remain only two elements 
from which to construct our picture; one is the Knossian Palaa 
itself, with its evident marks of fire and deatruccioD, and the mute 
objects which tell their own story—the block of basalt on which 
some craftsman was working, but left half sawn through, the over¬ 
turned ritual bowls in the Throne Room, the unctuous smoke- 
stains left by hir ming oil jars. The other element is Greek legend, 
especially that of Theseus and the Minotaur. 

Writers who are not professional historians have to tread very 
carefully, lest they be accused of allowing their imaginarions to 
&l$ify history. This may occasionally be permissible in an historical 

^ This is vx inexact paraOd became both French and German have a common 
root in the vanished Aryan tonaue. frota whi^ most European ^ 

descended. TJnear A’ and 'Linear B* appear to have no such eonunoc root. 
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novel} but never in \ work w^och triet —liowever imperfectly—to 
present facts. Therefore the writer has deeded to leave the final 
word to John Peadlebvry, the gifted yotmg archaeolc^t whom 
Evans appointed as Curator of Knoasos and who, had he lived, 
would probably have worn his tnaorle. 

When the evems which Pendkbuiy described took place, 
Akhnaten was established to his new capital; the Hittites, recover- 
leg ^om the blows which Tnthmosis had struck, were agfl^ri 
advandog into Sym; in Babylon, &r to d)e east, a feeble line of 
k i n gs ruled over a kingdom whose Rories seem so lie for ever in the 
past. The Myceneans—hrsty, ambitions, their spirit still untamed 
by the enervating climate of the Meditemnean—were launched 
upon the sea, an element $0 Tinfarwiiiar to their ancestors that they 
had no name for and had to borrow that used by the indigenous 
populatioo they had conquered— Thakusa.^ 

Pendlebury writ e s , in his Archaeolcgy qf Crete: 

'Kow there is a name whidi is always associated with the sack 
of Kflossos, at least with the iiberarion of its subjects— 

Names have a habit of being remembered when the deeds with 
which they are assodated are forgotten or garbled ... It has 
already been su^ested that die seven youths and seven maidens 
may Mve been the mainlan d qoom for the bull-ring at Knossos. 
This most be the ^pe of detail rhat would be remembered, the 
more so in that it m^ well have been the sentimental reason 
without which no purely commerdal war can ever take place .. 

'., . And, in foe last decade of die fifteeofo century B.C., when 
a strong south wind was blowxDg whidi carried the fiames of foe 
bunting beams iasizontalfy northward,^ Knossos fell.. 

The final scene takes place in the most dramatic room ever 
excavated—the Throne Room. A great oil-jar lay overturned in 
one comer^^toal vessels were in the act of being used when 
disaster came. It looks as if the King had been hurried there to 

1 A tmaber el odwc pR-Ondi words survive in the G ft ek 
plsce'Bsmec erdina ia -m, like Cen/Ohou ^»eeaes and itsdl These 

fismes are hoc C re ek ; Qehher tre nidi senes u kyodnA and ncreissut, whkh 
hare passed into OCX own language. 

* Kota the arehiedogksl detective nock. PeadlaburT had neced the dkectioa 
of (besBioke naias. 
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undergo, too late, some last ceremony in the hope of saving the 
people.* 

^Theseus and the Minotaur I Dare we believe that he wore the 
mask of the BuU?*^ 


' Th* ArthatcJogy of Feodlebury: Methueo, Loado p , 1939. 
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CHAPTER XI 


The End of the Eighteenth Dynasty 

B efore we the last sca^ of our jotzmey, &om 1400 to 

about 450 it is wdl to pause for a while and take a 
backward glance at the ground we have covered. At the 
beginning of story> round aboot 4000 b . c ., there was no 
civilised conununitj living anywhere on earth. Eight huiadred 
years later one such community had b^un in Egypt, where a 
number of hitberto independent settlements had coalesced, first 
inm two kingdoms and foen into me. About five cenrurics later 
another civilisation-Hbat of Sumer—was established in Lower 
Mesopotamia, also owing allegiance to me king, Sargon. 

We have seen how these two valley-dvilisations developed 
independently of ea^ other, yet with certain common features due 
to enviroiuue&ia. Both isvoued and developed systems of 
writings both were familiar with irngaaon, ship-building, 
carpentry and mecal-work| both originally worshipped a large 
number of local gods amoog whom certain deities became promi¬ 
nent, recognised throughout the land and served by powerful 
priesthoods who were also the guardians of technical knowledge. 
Both were ruled by kings whtp were sometimes priests as well. 

These civilisations of Western Asia both sufieted cbaogea of 
fortune; dynasties rose and foD; sometimes the strong centralised 
control was relaxed and there was anardiy and civil war. Of the 
two Egypt was the more stable, as, apart from the Hylsos, she did 
not have to suffer foreiga iovtskto until bn in her history, whereas 
Sumer, Akkad, and Babylon were repeatedly overrun. 

We have also seen bow Syria-l^estine became a battleground 
of states and a mdong-pot of races, constaody open to waves of 
Semitic peoples moving zurthwaid and westward from the desert 
to the valley of Jordan and the fertile coast-lands. Anrong these 
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wanderers two peoples stand out—the Canaanites, who established 
prosperous dty-states along the coast of Lebanon and Syria; and 
the ancestors of the Hebrews, or^inally nomadic herdsmen who 
eventually settled and adopted agriculture. The Hebrews knew 
Egypt, and may have been among the tribes who invaded the 
Delta with the Hyksos, butin 1400 b . c . there was no Jewish nation. 
Their great period, the days of Moses and Elijah, of the Judges, 
Gideon, Jephthah, Samson, of the Kings, Saul, David, and the 
rest, were still to come. In the time of Ahhnaten they were stUI 
waaderers- 

To the &r north, in the mountains of Anatolia, a powerful state, 
that of the Hirtites, bad arisen, which, pushing southward into 
Syria, bad already come into confict with the Egyptian empire. 
And along the banhs of the northern Tigris yet anodier empire 
was rising—that of Assyria. 

In the island of Crete, on the southern fringes of Europe, 
another great civilisation had risen, douiished for ilfteen hundred 
years, and then been overthrown by northern invaders, the so- 
called Myceneans who now replaced the Minoans as the maritime 
power of the Aegean. They were warriors and sea-raiders, and 
spoke a language akin to of Homeric Greece. They appear to 
have adopted the Mlnoan writing-system and used it to write 
their own language, but their only written records which have 
been discovered to date are inventories. 

Such was the scene in about 1400 b . c . when Akhnaten ruled 
from his new capital of Akhetaten; a poet and a mystic who had 
defied the entrenched priesthood of Amirn-Re, and bad tried, at 
one stroke, to overthrow the polytheistic faith of his ancestors. 
Meanwhile, away to the north-east, the Hitdtes, recovered from 
the blows indicted on them by Tuthmosis 111 , had b^un to nibble 
at tlie fringes of the Egyptian Empire. 

It is very tempting, when confronted with the written documents 
of Egypt, Babylonia and the Hittite Empire, to concentrate on the 
lives of the few human beings who can speak to us over the gulf of 
centuries. There is Tuthmosis and his military campaigns, and the 
scribe Hori who saw and described them from the standpoint of a 
soldier; later we shall encounter the Hittite King, Shubbuliliuma, 
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recdviflg che pitiful plea of the gid-queen, AnkJxsnamun, widow 
of Tutaokhamun, that be sboold her one of his sons so 
that she mi^ marry him and so escape msirisge to a scheming 
politician. The wrixer, bearii^ these imt cries from the dust* 
heaps of the remote pas^ longs to listen and to speazlate ... But 
the temptation must be rcsasted» for they are only a few lone voices 
drying ax the wilderness. Millions of ordmaiy men and women, 
who left no wdtmgs, built no tombs, lived and died throng these 
epochs. We must consider them mo. 

If, then, we stedy the archaeological record only, as we were 
compelled to do duxing the pedod before the invention of writing, 
what does it tell us about the lives of the mute, anonymous masses 
at the of xhe Second MDlezmium? How do thdi lives com¬ 
pare with those of thdr ancestors who lived under Menes or 
SatgOQ^ And what were ti»ir achievements? 

Childe points out dnt^ compared with tiu period 4000-^000 
B.C., and the begumings of civilisation, the innovations in science 
and technology during the Bronze Age were comparatively few. 
He dtes only five; better transport and armament; the invention, 
in Babylon, of *place value* in mathematical notation;^ the 
inventioo, apparemly by the Phoenicians, of an alphabetic script, 
probably derived from the more cumbersome hieroglyphic writing 
of the Egyptians; and, most rerotinionaiy in its impact, the dis- 
. COVC17 by an unknown Annenian tribe, 0/ an economic proem of 
vorhr^ iron. 

In Egypt the mass of the population spears to have lived very 
much as their ancesmrs had lived in the time of the Pyramid 
builders. In the tombs of the Eighmenth Dynasty nobles one sees 
painrings almost esaedy like tbe scenes depicted in the masuihas of 
Khufti’s time-’more than one tlvrasand years eariier. The field 
labourers till their master’s Iffvd with the same primitive tools, the 
butchers slaughter sheep and oxen for the sacrifice, men catch wild¬ 
fowl or hatpoon fish, women reap the com at harvest-tune, or 
dance naked at the feast of some rich nobleman, while the guests 

‘ A ST^ICB in which the Tthie of a nga a i&dien«d by its positiOD ia reltiioa 
TO wba Kleni-^.a. V by hsetf meott thtte. The seme fiaun fbUewed by two 
ooughu *chm hmidiuT . 
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The End cf the Eighieeruk Dynasty 
skilled crafbmea, were eqixiviIeDt m the hsorious car of 
today> except that only the highest officials, kiags, princes, and 
officers could affi)rd Thgm. We have read the interesting and amus¬ 
ing satirical piece written hy Hori rgHing of the joy of a 3roung 
and noble ^yptian officer on receiving his war-chariot, bought 
for him by his parents. It draws a contrast benveen the fun of 
showing it off in the streets of Thebes and campaigning with it in 
the Syrian mountains *wbere a Beduin lurks behind every bush’ 
and the officer has to carry the a:de-cree on his shoulder when he 
has lost his horses in a skirmish. ‘From the nineteenth century 
B.c.*, writes Childe in What Happened in History, liorse-training 
was an importaoi, even hterate profession in north Syria, and 
chariot racing a pracdcalty useful sport’ 

By the middle of the Second Millennium, trade bad expanded 
to such an extent that Bronze Age ducftains in Cornwall were 
buried with fai encg beads and amnim made in Crete and Egypt, 
and Mycencan chieftains wort omaments made in Britain. 
Amber &om Jutland (Denmazk) reached Greece and Crete, and 
Mycenean CTafcsmen sometimes used tin from Cornwall and gold 
from Ireland. 

Before we continue our journey, two iaos seem important to 
ffie writer and may be worth a thought The first is in 1400 
B.C., most of the features sduch we associate with the modem 
State were in being. There was centralised contid of government, 
with a Qvil Service, an elaborate system of taxation, a police force, 
a professional Army and Kavy. States such as Egypt and the 
Hittite Empire had Foreign Offices, and presumably a Foreign 
Polii^. Rulers exchanged diplomatic correspondence, whidi was 
filed (see the TeU-el*Amazna lertas lata in this chapter). They 
made and signed trestles <sf non-aggression^^^. that between 
Ramesses II and Hattusilis III, copies of which were kept at 
Thebes and at Boghaz-Kem, the capitals of their respective 
countries. They had frontiers, with Customs barriers. They had a 
common language for diplomatic correspondence—Babylonian 
coneifoxm-'just as French was the language of diplomacy in the 
ninaeenth century Aj>. And their women studied and sometimes 
copied each other’s fashions. 
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The second feci concerns weapons of war, When we encounter 
the beautiful, slender bronze rapiers whidi Schliemann found in 
the shaft-graves at Mycenae, out first instinct is to admire the 
beauty of the craftsmanship. But if one takes a more material view 
—as Childe does-—they have a different s^nificance. 

In the ‘Iliad’, he points out, iris the well-armed heroes with their 
costly bronze weapons and fine war-chariots^ who do most of the 
fighting; bardes resolve themselves into a series of single combats, 
while ‘the infantry are mere spectators’. That the foot-soldiers 
were passive onlookers I seriously doubt. Surely dieir masters 
would not have taken them all the way to Troy merely to look 
on? None the less it does appear from Homer’s descriptions, 
and CO some ei^ent from the Egyptian temple reliefe of Ramesses 
II, that the powerfully armed and armoured warriors were the 
spearhead of the accadc. Childe draws from this the conclusion 
that, as only a few could afford these cosdy weapons, and therefore 
possessed a monopoly of them, ‘the masses were mlUtafily worth¬ 
less and accordingly politically impotent.’ 

It requires a considerable stretch of the im^ination to equate 
bronze rapiers with nuclear weapons, and wai-chariots with tanks. 
But if one makes the effort, the comparison with the realities of 
power in the twentieth century may not seem so fantastic. 

Akhnaten has been described as a pacifist. One cannot be certain, 
as the records are so scanty, but let us look at the facts. 

In 1S87 an Arab woman was digging at Tell-el-Amama (the 
site of Akhnaten’s dry) for sebakh, a nitrous earth which is used in 
Egypt as a fertiliser. She came upon hundreds of small baked-clay 
tablets about the size and shape of dog-biscuits. They appeared 
to have some form of writing on them, and Arab fiiends who knew 
the European passion for antikasj however unbeatitiiul, advised 
her to take them to the dealers, who might possibly give her a few 
piastres. She bundled them into a sack, and by the time they 
eventually reached M. Grebaut, head of the Antiquities Service in 
Cairo, many of the tablets had crumbled. Grebaut was not 

^ The wry jpg miii rary of the fwo-hoite cherioc mihri fiD iaterestifia 
icudy. The Homeric hexoce vtive by cfairioc, theo get down to fight od foot, 
The Egyptians seem to heve fought from their chariots, as did the Hirritea. 
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despatched ti> the atf Simyia be has cansed to be seized in the 
dty. Bodi the dty Benita (Bonn) and the city ^oima are sending 
ships to the dty. All who are in die land td the Amorites have 
gathered themselves ... I need men to save the rebellion of this 
l^nH ... Give me soldiers V 

And this one» evidently w rl n en later, when ithn had come to 
Simyra: 

^Grievous it is to say what he hath done, the dog Azinz. Behold 
what has he&UeQ the Mantis of the King on account of him; and 
he cried peace nato the land, and now behold what has bei^en 
the dty of Simyra—a station of my Lord, a fortress ... and they 
spoil our fortress ... ah, the cries of the place ... a violent man 
and a .. / 

Still the old warrior held out at Gebal, while dty aiw dty fell. 
*Now Abdeschgah is fnarching with his brethren’, he wrote to the 
Pharaoh, and appealed to him to: 

^ .. march against hnn and smite hirn ... the land is the King’s 
Und, and since I have talfcgd cfam you have not moved and the 
dty of Simyra has been lost. TIktc is no money to buy horses, all 
is finished, we have been spewed... pve me thirty companies of 
horse with chariots, men, men... there is none of this for me ... 
nocalwrse.. .* 

No letters firom the hing to his vassals have ever been found. 
Perhaps he never sent anyj pshaps die co u rt offidals who dealt 
^th dipbmatic correspondence tept the truth from him. For 
example, there is a letter from the traitor Azzni written to one 
Dudu (m Turn), Ahhoaien’s Fordgn Minister, which contains 
the words: 

’Thou art in that place (Egypt) of my fisher, and whatever is the 
wish of Dudu my Farltff, write it and I will surdy give it. Behold 
thou art my Father and my Lord.... The lands of Amor are thy 
lands, and my house is thy botse; tod whatever thou desires:, 
write, and lol I will assuredly gram thy wish. Lo, now, thou 
attest before King, my Lord, and my eocmio have spoken 
slanders of me m my Father before the King;, my Lord. Do not 
thou allow it to be SO...’ 

In other words: ’Assure the King of my loyaky. Speak well of 
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The End of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
mt; don*t let the King believe what my enemies say; and I'll see 
that^w are looked after.. .* The siruation ccpnld well be contem¬ 
porary. 

The end of the Eighteenth Dynasty was not o£ Akbnaten’s 
great experiment had &iled. Apart from the Kii^ and the Court 
party, there is no evidence to show that the new, purified religion 
ever rook hold of the mass of the Egyptian people. Perhaps ire most 
lasting influence was on Egyptian arL The rigid formalism of 
traditional Egyptian sculpture and painting was abandoned. The 
King, the Queen, and their daughters were shown not as gods 
but as human beings, in human attitudes. One relief on the wall 
of a tomb at Amarna shows the Kii^ kissing the Queen as they 
drive in their chariot. Another represents Akhnatec dandling one 
of his daughters on his knee. In another scene, depicting the royal 
family driving in their chariot, one of the daughters is poking the 
horse's rump with a sddt. Even the King's physical defecre were 
shown—indeed, possibly exaggerated. He had an unusually long 
skull and a swollen belly^ these are always emphasised. 

Such candour in Egyptian art had never been known before; 
nor did it ever occur again. But the freer, more naturalistic style 
introduced in Akhnaten’s rdgn (which some scholars have 
suggested may have been due to refugee Cretan artists tdio may 
have come to Egypt after the frh of Knossos) continued to in¬ 
fluence Egyptian sculpture and painting long after the ‘Heresy 
Period’ was over. 

The end of Akhnaten, and of the Eighteenth Dynasty, is obscure. 
The late John Pendlebury, with Professor Fairman, dug at 
Amama just before the Second World War and, from their 
excavations, made some interesting deductions which I have 
space only to summarise. Their researches provide the most up-to- 
date information we have on the Heresy Period and dispel a 
number of misconc^tioas concerning Akhnaten which occur in 
earlier books on the subject For instance, Arthur Weigall and 
James Baikie state that the King ascended the throne in his early 
’teens, achieved hjs religious revolution before he was twenty, and 
died at about the age of thirty. This is now known to be incorrect. 
Akhnaten was about twenty-five when he became co-regent. 
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The End of the Eighteerttk Dynasty 
be bad attempted to destroy that of Afflua. Akbetztea vas deserted 
and le^Vto fall mto nun. It to never occopied again. 

We have little documestaiy evidence for tHs tragic story, apart 
foom a few insaipoons and the dednetioos of the archaeologists 
from the ruined fou&daooos of Akhoaca’s city. Yet ft has the ring 
of troth. 

There is also a postodpt so dramatic tliat readers may suspect 
that the writer has allowed his imaginadon to distort historical 
truth. Yet the focts are there and may be cbedted. 

We have encou n t er ed the Ktrice King Shubbuliliuma, who had 
intrigued with the vassal'^ings of ^ypt in Syria, and yiha was 
steadily gnawing away outer edges td the Egyptian Empire. 
Some years ago aichaeoh^isQ discovered at Bo^iaz Red, the 
Hittite capital, a cuneiform tablet recording a series ofletters which 
passed berween Sixubbulilhima and an unknown Egyptiao princess. 
Professor Sayce translated in The ablet describes the of 

Amki (on the plain of Anriodi). Then rt goes on: 

*Then theii ruler ^e. of foe Egyptians) $ast at that moment 
died; sow the Queen of Egypt sent an ambassador . . . she said 
thus... '*My husband is dead; 1 have no children; your sons are 
said u> be grown up; if you give to me one of your sons, he will 
be my husband; be will be a hdp; send him accordingly, and 
thereafter I will make him my husband. 1 send bridal gifo.’^ * 

Obviously, a marriage alliance between the Hitrites and ^ypt 
would have been greatly to the former’s advantage. Still, Shub- 
buliliuma was cautious. He seat a letter of inquiry to the Egyptian 
Queen, to which be received foe fcdlowing reply: 

’What is tlus yon say, “She has deceived me*’?. . . Now you 
say to me thus, ’’there is thy husband”; but be is dead; 1 have no 
son; so I have taken a servant. . . and to another country this 
matter I have not written; to you, berwever, I have written; your 
sons are said to be grown up; so give me cme of your sons, and he 
shaE be my husband and Ring of Egypt.* 

Who was this Egyptian Quem, and sfoo was her husband? One 
of Tutankhamun's names was Neihkfieperu~Re, which is not unlike 
the name given in the Hittite tablet His widow was the same 
Ankhsenpaaton, daughter-wife of Akhnaten, who later changed 
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her name to Ankhesnamn. The Gennan philologist Herr E. 
Edd, had definitely identified this king and queen with the Hittite 
inscripiions. The dates fit, and there is little doubt that the Queen 
who wrote so desperately to the Hittite king was the young widow 
of Tutankhamun. 

If we consider these two letters ia relation to the known facts 
concerning the last years of the Eighteenth Dynasty, they leli a 
pathetic story. Already twice-widowed, the 24-yeai-old girl saw 
her scheming courtiers struggling for power, There was Ay, her 
father’s former chief minister; there was Horemhab, who had 
commanded his armies. Either, by marrying her, could mfl Vf him* 
self King of Egypt. But marri^ cotild not take place until 
Ttnankhamun was buried; and the process of embalmment took 
ninety days. Those three months gave Ankhesnamun her last 
chance. She smuggled out a letter to the Hitdte king pleading with 
him to send one of his sons... ‘and be as my husband in the land 
of ^ypt shall be king.’ 

Eventually ShubbuUiiuma did send one of his sons; but he never 
reached Thebes. No doubt someone saw to that, for the next 
Pharaoh who appears on the kmg*list is Ay, Tuiankhamun’s 
successor. 

More than three thousand years later two British archaeologbts, 
Howard Carter and Lord Carnarvon, began to excavate in the 
Valley of the Kings at Thebes—the burial place of the Pharaohs 
fiom the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasties. More than 
thirty of the greatest of Egypt’s kings were buried in diese deep 
tock-cui tombs, hollowed out of the limestone diSs. All but one 
had been plundered in antiquity; indeed, most had been standing 
open for more than two thousand years, sbowplaces even in Gred; 
and Roman times. Btrc on the ist of November, 1922, Carter, after 
seven seasons of fruitless search, came upon a flight of stone steps 
leading down into the rock, just below the enirance to the tomb 
of Ramesses VI. This area had been covered by smne chippings 
and rubble thrown down by the excavators of Ramesses’s tomb 
and bad escaped detection. 

When Carter and Carnarvon bad removed the stones which 
blocked the passage, they made the richest archaeological discovery 
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CHAPTER XII 

The Iron Age Revolution 
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f ‘|~1here are many ways of interpretiiig history, but the two 
I extremes are represented by what one m^t call the 
^*ChuichilIian’ sdwol, in which human events are moulded 
and directed by strong personalities; and the dcterminist school, to 
whom individuals matter far less than material factors sud) as 


dimatic conditions, technical inventions, trade and commerce. 
These factors, say the materialists, dictate the course of history; 
the human brings who appear to shape it—men like Imhotep, 
Sargon, Hammurabi, Tuthmosis, to namp a few who have ap¬ 


peared in this story—arc ‘produced* automatically to meet the 
needs of their times. If they had not appeared, others like them 
would have. 

This, of course, is a broad generalisation, but readers looking 
for a more detailed view of the historical landscape will find that 
in general professional historians tend to accept one or the other 
view. For example, Sir \?luatOQ Churchill, in his History of the 
Et^lish-Spsaking Peoples^ devotes a whole long chapter to Alfred 
the Great, and another to Edward I. On the other hand, Professor 
Guide, in his What Happened rn Historyy devotee twenty pages to 
the sodal revolution broi^t about in Greece and Asia Minor by 
the cheap production of iron tools and weapons, and the introduce 
lion of metal coinage; but Aristotie gets less than a page, and Plato 
is hardly mentioned. 


There is no such animal as an *obj active* historian. Th^ all 
have—indeed, must have—a point of view; in the writer*8 opinion 
both schools should be studied, so that the human bias of one 
can counterbalance the materialist tendency of tiie other. My own 
view is summed up in the words of Kerman Melville in that 
wonderful passage &om Moby Dick in which the hero, sitting on 
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the deck of a wkaling'Ship, watdMO the Indian Queequ^ malong 
a mat: 

'1 was the artoidaiit or page of Qoeequ^ while busy at the mat 
As I kept passing and rq^assiog the filling or woof or marline 
between die long lir K< <£ the warp, using my own hand as the 
shuttle, and as Qceequeg, sanding sideways, ever and anoo slid 
his heavy oaken swotd between the threads, and idly locking upon 
the water, carelessly and unthinkingly drove borne every yarn .. . 
it seemed as if this were the Loan oi Time, and 1 myself were a 
shuttle medianicalty weaving and weaving away at the Fates. 
There lay the fizied threads 4^the warp, subject to one single, ever- 
returning, pncKang^ng vibtahoQ, and that vibration merely 
enough to admit 43! &e oosswiae xaterbleoding of other threads 
widi its own. This warp seemed n ecessi ty; and here, thought I, 
whh my own hand 1 ply my own sbarde and weave my own 
destiny in t hese unalterable threads. Meanwhile, Queequeg’s 
impulsive, indiferent sword, somedmes hitting the woof slant- 
iogly, or crookedly, or strtogly, ot weaUy, as the case might be; 
and by this difference in the condoding blow produdng a corres¬ 
ponding contrast in the final aspect ol the completed fabric; this 
savage’s sword, rbfw ghr I, winch thus finally shapes and &shLons 
both warp and woof; diis easy, indifferent sword must be chance— 
aye, chance, and fine-wiU, and necessity—no wise incompatible— 
all Interweavingly working together.’ 


This apparent digression has been mttodneed because for the 
next five centuries of our jouiney^i.e. from 1350 to 850 B.c.—the 
marerialist sebod, aposdes of Necessrey, can help us better to 
understand the broad sweep of history. With dieir aid we can wldi- 
draw ourselves, temporarily, from cite frsdnatiQg but perhaps 
irrelevant faces of individuals like Tuthmosis, Akhnacen and 
Ankhemamunj and tiy to suTv^ tbc rnmtn trend of events in 
several countries. 

This is what we see. 

In 1350 a.c., in Egypt, a new, powerful line of kings—riv>se of 
the Nineteenth Dynasty, had b^un. Thdr names^Horemhab, 
Sethi ist, Ramesses U, Ramesscs III—were great in Egyptian 
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history. They woa hack their former dominions, threw bade (bur 
did not destroy) the Hittites, built tombs and temples greater and 
richer than any of thdr predecessors. The tomb of Sethi ist, 
which Behoni reK^pened in the early nineteenth century, waa the 
largest and most elaborate in Thebes, The Hypostyle Hall of the 
temple of Amun at Kamak, remains one of the most stupendous 
buildings in the world. Raznesses II, Sethi’s successor, crossed the 
Orontea, and commemorated, in enormous sculptured reliefs on 
his temples, his alleged victory over the Hitrire king at Kadesh 
(though the Hitute historians tell another story). In 1275 he 
signed a treaty of non^aggression with Hactusilia III, Ring of the 
Hittites, copies of which were kept both at Thebes and at Boghaz 
Kcui, the Hitiiie capital. And Egypt had never been more 
wealthy. 

In about 1200 Ramesses III, another great warrior, defeated a 
coalition of peoples—Libyans, Semites from Syria-Palestine, and 
the *sea*peoples’ of the islands—in a secies of great land and naval 
battles. This invasion, at one stage of which the attackers reached 
Heliopolis, was much more than an attack by professional armies. 
It was a migration of peoples, moving down the Palestinian coast 
with their women and their baggage^wagons, ‘The Isles,’ wrote 
Ramesses’i priestly historian in a great temple inscription at 
Medinet Habu, *were in tumult.’ And in the same inscription, 
recording the names of the tribes who took part in the invasion, 
occur ‘the Danua’ and ‘the Achaiwasha’—strangely like the 
Danaoi and the Achaeans of the Homeric epics. 

In the Greek mainland and in Crete, the Myceneans had taken 
over the old Minoan Empire, and their trade^goods, pottery 
vessels, tools and weapons, were spread over an area which 
stretched from Sicily in the west ro Syria in the east. 

Round about 1200 b.c. they were still firmly established at 
Mycenae, where they had built great ‘beehive* or ‘tholos’ tombs of 
stone, much more elaborate fhen the simple shaft-graves within 
the Qtadel. These later tombs, shaped like huge stone beehives 
twenty feet high and approached 1:^ entrances fianked by high 
walls, are not unlike the built tombs of Kas Shamia, in Syria. 
The Myceneans’ art continued to reflert the ‘Minoan* culture of 
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northern ndghboizrs, bad been sacked by the Hitdre king, 
Shubbuliliuma, after which he penetrated southward as ^ as 
Abina (the Hobah of Genesis siv, 15) and even claimed the 
l^banoD as his frontier. 

Then came the revival of Egjfpt under the Nineteenth Dynasty 
kings, who won badt most of their Empiro, and one of whom— 
Ramesses II—signed the treaty with the Hitdte king, Hattusilis 
111 . Yet the Hittites were not defeated and remained powerful. 
The mountain -peoples and the Nile Valley peoples &ced each 
other, as equals, across the subject-peoples of Syria-Palestine. 
Meanwhile, one of these tribes of wandering nomads, the Hebrews, 
had settled In Egypt, and probably round about 1250 (during the 
reign of the Pharaoh Merenepcah), had left the country under the 
leadership of the patriarch Moses and begun thdr long sojourn in 
the wilderness of Sinai. They were poor people, wandering herds¬ 
men who counted for uodiing in comparison with the nrighty 
powers of Egypt, Hath, and Babylon, yet already their prophets 
had lit a flame which, growing brighter throughout the centuries, 
would bum and continue to bum long after the mditary achieve¬ 
ments of Sethi, Hattusilis, and the Myceoean kings had become 
merely the subjects for arcbaeolo^cal research. 

At this period (1250 B.c.) Jaweh, the Hebrew god, was still a 
tribal deity, a god of war who watched jealously over the fortunes 
of his chosen people, a god more powerful even than Pharaoh 
himself: 

‘For Pharaoh wfli say of the children of Israel that they arc 
entangled in die land, and the wildetness has shut them in.’ 

'And I will harden Pharaoh’s heart, that he shall follow after 
them; and I will be honoured upon Pharaoh, and upon all his host; 
that the Egyptians shall know that 1 am the Lord. And they did 
so...’ 

*. . . But the Egyptians pursued after them, ail the horses and 
chanors of Pharaoh, and his horsemen, and overtook them encamp¬ 
ing by the sea, beside Pihahiroth, before Baakephon .. 

*. . . And the Angel of God, which weer before the camp of 
Israel, removed and went behind them; and the pillar of cloud 
went before their face, and stood behind them. . . . And Moses 
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stretched om fai$ band <tva the sea; and the Lord caused the sea to 
go back by a strong east wind all that night, and made the sea dry 
land, and the waters were dfrided.* 

*And the children of Israel went into the midst of the sea upon 
the dry ground; and the waters w e re a wall unto them on their 
r^t hand and on their left.’ 

'And the Egyptians pursued, and went in after them in the midst 
of the sea, even all Pharaoh’s chariots, and his horsemen.... And 
Moses stretched forth his hand over the sea, and the sea returned 
to his strength when the morning speared; and the Egyptians fled 
against it; and die Lord orerthiew the ^yptUns m the midst of 
the sea.. 

A myth, no donbt, which served to hearten the Israelites 
throughout the years of tribulation. Like the war^like achieve¬ 
ments of the Achaeans at Troy, the story was taken up by poets 
and Sung in the can^. 

*Acd Miriam the proptrass, the sister of Aaron, took the 
timbrel in her hand; and all die women went our after her with 
timbrels and with dances.’ 

’And Miriam answered them. Sing ye to ifu Lordy jor he hath 
triwr^hed gloriouslyi the horse and the rider he kuh thrown into the 
sea!' 

From about 13S0 onwards, the Assyrians began to dominate the 
Upper Tigris by 1250, under Shalmaneser 1 , they were ruling 
Babylon as well. On tbe Pboenidan coast. Tyre replaced Sidon as 
the ruling dty, but tbe Pboeakian city- sines strung along the 
Lebanese coast were still prosperotB, liiough owing nominal 
allegianceto Pharaoh. At this time, too, die mid-durteenth century, 
a marriage took place between Ramesses II and a Hitiite princeas, 
thirteen years alter tbe signing U tbe floaous ^ypdan-Hirdte 
treaty which guaranteed peace and security throughout the 
Levant. 

And yet, alter about 1200 n.c a Dart; Age b^an, not merely in 
one state but in most of tbe civilised world. A &esh wave of in¬ 
vaders—in tbe Dorian Gierts—into Gteece and destroyed 
the dvilisatum of the Myceneans. Bound about tbe same time tbe 
empire of tbe Hittites came to an end; they were driven out of 
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Asia Minor, although a people calling themselves Hitdtes con¬ 
tinued to rule in northern Syria; diese, however, may have been 
former dependents of the Anatolian Hitdtes who bad adopted the 
culture of thdr conquerors. In Babylon the weak Kassite dynasty 
ended, and the Assyrians came down from the northern reaches of 
the Tigris and occupied Hammurabi’s dty. In Egypt there was at 
first fierce resistance. The Pharaohs, Mereneptah and then Rames- 
ses drove the invaders from the Nile, but before loi^ Egypt too 
fell to foreign conquerors; the ancient enemies of Egypt, the 
Libyans of the west, and the Nubians of the south, prevailed; 
their rulers sat on the throne of Pharaoh. 

What was the reason for this decline, almost simultaneously, of 
four fiourishing civilisations ? If it bad happened in only one of 
them one mighr ascribe the catastrophe to the weakness or in¬ 
competence of individual rulers. But for such widespread changes 
we must look for a deeper cause, and here -die materialist sdiool 
can help. In the first two chapters of this book we described how 
the inventions of metal tools and weapons, and the development 
of new techniques, enabled mankind to settle in self^uffident 
communities, to improve their control over their environment and 
so increase their stock of natural wealth. This inevitably led to 
over-population of the settled areas, so that in time people over¬ 
spilled into new territories^)r, as in the Nile Valley and Mesopo¬ 
tamia, organised themselves into larger units. 

But there came a point beyond which natural wealth did net 
increase, although the population did. One of the results was that 
great states made war on each other, partly for ibe glory of their 
rulers, but also for loot. If you could not produce any more wealth 
yourself, you stole it from your neighbour. As States became more 
highly organised and more scientific, sudi struggles became more 
and more otedy, both to victors and vanquished, though the use 
of captives as slaves helped to compensate for this. But by the 
Second Millennium, rulers like Ramesses III and Hattusilis had 
begun to use foreign mercenary troops, mainly from the Greek 
islands and &om Syria-Palestine, probably to make good the losses 
among their own population. Such mercenaries served their 
masters for one reason—the prospea of plunder. 
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liiddaitaUy» it is now, for first time, tfac we can see the 
operation of two coz^ziadicmry sets of moral value regarding 
morder andihefL Mose ti^d the Israelites, 'Them shalt not kOl... 
thou shalt not steal... ttuu shalt not covsthy ndghbour^s house.’ 
But that applied only id the funify and dte tribe. It was quim in 
order to attack the land of Canaan, kQl hs ddzens and appropriate 
theii Ivnnes in die name of Jaweb. That was war, which was 
diderent. We do not know, but &om his condua of foreign a£urs, 
it may have been that Akhnaten thr aig ht that such moral laws 
should apply to nadoos as well as indmdoals—hence his failure. 
The problem is still with us. 

There was, however, another more potmt cause for die revolu* 
tion ahich tD<^ place dniizig the cw dfrh and devendi centuries. 
Somewhere in the Armenian mountains a barbazian tnbe whom 
the Hirdtes called the Kisaodana invented a process of producing 
bulk iron of good quality. Iron was no new discovery. Iron tools 
were occasionally used, bodi in Egypt and Mesopotamia, as early 
as the Thkd MUleaniTxm. (Petrie dhenvered pieces t£ wrought 
iron in the Great whidi bad evidendy been used by its 

builders,) But it was costly and difficult to produce in quantity 
because with the low fomace tempcnoires in use at that rime, iron 
was eztremely difficult to meh, and reduction left only a mingled 
mass of iron and ^slag* which thgn had m be purified anH beaten 
into blooms’ by hammering. Yc^ tf on^ these diffiaddes could 
be overcome, irtm was a for be tt e r metal for tools and weapons 
than bronze—harder, more doiabk, and, above aS, available in 
much greater quantities. It is one of the oommooest ores in the 
earth’s ctusl 

Some time in the fourteenth century, the Kistoadana learned the 
tridq the Hitdees, their ctmquerois, discov e r e d the secret and 
for a time guarded it jealous^. When one <£ the Pharaohs made 
curious inquiries of his *brother*, dtf Hittite king, aH he got in 
return was cme specimm da^g/s. Inddeotally, such a dagger was 
found in the tomb of Tutankbamun. It must have bem a rare 
treasure, for more valuable at the time than the costliest implements 
of gold. 

But inevTtably, in drw, the secret leaked ou^ and gradually the 
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process spread all over Western Asia, and thence into Europe, 
ufldl eventually It was Itnown as far away as Britain. 

The ultiinate result of that invention by some obscure barbarian 
tribe was to chaise the face of history. For now anyone could 
have durable weapons with a hard cutdng-edge, &r superior to the 
CEpensive bronze swords which had been practically a monopoly 
of the war-lords. Any little fanner could have lion ploughshares 
which enabled him to tackle land which had been uncultivable 
before, axes for felling trees and clearing new ground, and iron 
s^thes for reaping. AH these made his work easier and his land 
more productive. Similarly, the baibaiians who had been kept 
beyond the bonders of civilised lands by the superior weapons of 
their owners now had the power to achieve military equality with 
them. 

These two factors—the exhaustion of the old Bronze Age 
Kingdoms by over-population and warfare, and the dissemination, 
among barbarian peoples, of the seem of iron-working—were 
probably the main reasons for the social changes and shifting of 
power which we see after circa 1200 6.C. 

Of course, these changes did not take place everywhere, or at 
the same time. Indeed, in Western Asia the new Iron Age aristo- 
ctacies simply took over the old divine kingships of the earlier 
Bronze Age rulers, with their complex administrative machinery, 
and society chained very little. The Hrrtite kingdom, for instance, 
merely contracted. It lost its hold over its old homeland in 
Asia Minor and instead ruled &om Carchemish on the Upper 
Euphrates, where it controlled trade routes between east and west. 
This withdrawal &om Asia Minor may well have been due to the 
incursions of the Mycenean sea-rovers, who at this time were 
feeling the pressure of new barbarian peoples chrustii^ down into 
Greece from northern Europe, )ust as the Myceceans themselves 
had fought their way into Greece some five or six centuries 
earlier. 

Here is a point where archaeology and legend appear to meet. 
Homer, who wrote round about 9 CO -800 ».c., described the 
Trojan War, which was foi^t near the beginning of the twelfth 
century B.c. He describes the Greek host as ‘the bronze-clad 
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Achaeans*. From the faa tbac some of the armour and weapons 
foDfid by Schlionaxm at Mycenae art very like those described 
by Homer, and for other reasons, we can be certaiii that 
these *Achaeans' were, tn iao, the Mycenean warriors and sea- 
rovers. 

la the temple and palace of the Egyptian king, Ramesses III, at 
Medinet Habu, in Thebes, occurs a list of tribes whom 
Pharaohs defeated in 1200 when isles were in rumuh*. Among 

these tribes are ^ihe Danura* vAo may possibly be Homer’s 
*Dazuoi', and the ’A^^washa*, who could be Ms *Acbaeans*. 
The similarity is interesting, but It mold be a coinddence. 

But in 1924 Mr. E. Forter, a spedahst in Hittite ardiaeology, 
announced that he foimd in ICtrite documents references to 
the Homeric Greeks, or Achaetos, and even the names of in¬ 
dividuals such as Eteocles of Orchomenos and Atreus of Mycenae. 
Kis were ohidsed, coobty by Friedrich in 1^7, after 

which F. Sommer undermok an exhaustive sttv^ of the material. 
The marter is still in some doubt, but the iaa remains that the 
Hitdte tem <d this period refer to a country tailed Ahhiyatoa or 
Ahhxya. One of them refers to the faa that relatives of the kiixg 
of Ahhiyawa were sent m Haiti for lessons in chariot-driving. 
(We htow bow important the chariot was in Homeric warftie.) 
Another speaks of a certain ^man of Ahiriyawa’ namwl Anaru^xUf 
who apparently had atud;ed a vassal-prince called Maduwattas 
and driven him out of bis kh^dom. Later the Hitrite king sent a 
detachment wMch fou^t Hnoririyor, who errmr^^^^ one hun¬ 
dred chariots and an TiT<nflmpH number of foot^oldiers, defeated 
him, and reinstated the exiled Maduwattas. If we look at the 
map of Asia Minor we see at once how accessible were its western 
shores to Mycenean sea-tovers. We know also that the Myceneans 
were familiar with this country—tfadr pottecy has been found 
tbere,^ and on the north Syrian coasc Thou gh scholars are rightly 
cautious and non-comnirtal, it is tempting to tl rink that the 
Afthiyaua, who gave so much trouble m the Hittites, were Homer’s 
Achaeans. 

And if one ia prepared m go a st^ iorriier, is it not remarkable 
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that the name AttarisiyASi the troublesome foreigner who drove a 
HxtQte vassal-prince from his laiid> resembles Atrem^ &ther of 
Agamemnon^ who led the Achaean host to Troy? 

But if the Myceneans were troubling the Hictites and the 
Egyptians, they themselves were in equally great difficulty in 
Greece. New waves of invaders were sweeping down from the 
north; these were the Dorians, ancestors of the Greeks of classical 
times. The fact that during the thirteenth twelfth centuries 
a.c. the Myceneans were raiding, colonising and plundering 
throughout the Aegean and beyond may be due to two reasons: 
(a) pressure of invaders of kindred Greek-speaking stock, and (b) 
the Mycenean population had inaeased to such an extent that 
Greece could no loi^r support them and they were forced 
to emigrate. The Achaeans of Homer’s epics were a seafaring 
people-braiders and pirates. The world of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is the Mycenean world. The advemures of Jason in 
his search for the Golden Fleece, of Odysseus and his wander¬ 
ings are splendid mytits based on the lives of real people in real 
situations. 

They did not know that they were driven by economic necessity. 
They had not beard of the tribe in the Armenian mountains which 
had cheapened iron. No Marxist historian had told them that over¬ 
population and warfare had weakened the Bronze Age States, and 
that their descendants were to become the founders of western 
dvilisation. Enough for them the comradeship of soldiers in bartle; 
the swift sharp encounter when the broad blades flashed, and 
when Diomedes ‘of the loud war-cry^ slew like a lion. Enough for 
them the coundl of war when the cunning Odysseus gave them 
counsel, or the sage Nestor tempered their yomhful ardom: witii 
the wisdom of years. Enough for them the chuckle of water under 
the swift keel; when they shipped their oars and lay back as 
^ourir^ winds bellied the broad sail: 

*And now, like a team of four stoUiom on the plain who start as 
one horse at the touch the wUp and break into their boioiding 
stride to make short work of their coursti the ship hingedforward^ and, 
abow the great dark wave that the sea sent roaris^, her stem began 
to rise and fail. With w^olltring speed she surged ahead, and not 
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fven the vihetHng faleon^ the fastest Shag that flies, avid have kept 
her company . . .** 

Ahead hj the blue sea, dimpling i& the sunlight; ahead lay 
storms and tides and imkoowu perOa; the Sirens 'who bewitch 
CTeiybody that ^preaches them*, the dread m<wster8, Scylla and 
Charybdis, lady in strike as ^ ships passed through the narrow 
straits. But the Greeks had a leader, the resourceful Odysseus who 
would guide them dtrougb every pent 

'Oarsmen, stick to yow batches, striking hard tmth your blades 
tkroi^h the broken water, and we may fuoe the htek to sHp by and 
avoid disasier. Helmsman, your orders are these. Get them by heart, 
for the good ship's steering-oar is under your control Give a wide 
berth to that smoke and surf you see, and hug these cMffs, or before you 
can stop her the ship may take it into her head to make a dash over 
there and wreck us.'* 

The ordinary Gre^ of the Mycenetn period knew nothii^ of 
Egyptian atchzteour^ of Babylaiian mathematics, or the curious 
little signs with which ihe Oriental scribe set down die dull 
conquests cd tbdr masters. Some of them had beard of Egypt and 
the land of the Kheta. A few had even served to Oriental armies. 
Bur for the most part dxiis was a wodd of high mountains, of 
green vall^ beyond which gleamed the sea, of simple s e tri em ents 
beside a stream in which die whrte'^med maidens washed thdr 
linen. And there were the hi^*walled dndels of Mycenae, 
Tiryns, Ordiomenos, in ds shield-bung balls of which the 

warriors Icunged, nodding over thdr vine, while a bard sang of 
long-dead heroes, of sirens and sea-monsters, and dangerotis 
voyages by sea and land. 

No one wrote down tiaese poems, but from geoeranos to genera¬ 
tion they were passed oc by word of rnemh until, durii^ a Dari: 
Age, long afrer the Mycenean palaces were in ruin and a new 
people occupied the land, Homer wove uno his epics, for 
scholars to analyse, and mnantim to dream over. 

According to the matenaHst school o( histoxy, laoD-iiOo B.C. 

' The Odyaei^Kaoer. Tr a a k tied by E. V. Rica, Penfuia Boc^ London, 
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WS5 a period of change, when new technical ptoces^s were alter¬ 
ing the stricture «5f society—for the better. The barbarian invaders 
from the north, with xhek iron weapons, overthrew the overblown 
Myceaean aristocracy and laid the foundations on which a new 
world could be built. There was no one to tell the Myceneans this, 
of course, which was a pity, for then they would have realised that 
their heroic gestures were futile, and their opponents the in¬ 
struments of inevitable economic and sodal change. But the 
Achaeans, unaware of this, did their best with their allotted life¬ 
span, rr|grie due ofiermgs to the gods, without expecting much in 
renim; defended their land when they could^ took other people’s 
lands when they had to; and in the brief intervals of peace, hunted, 
drank, feasted, and made love. 

There are worse ways of livii^ and dyii^. At least they never 
assumed that their plundering was sanctified by an exclusive god, 
and at best they gave Europe its two greatest q>ic poems, 
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‘Babylon, the Mighty City’ 

f I ihe time se^oences into whidi dus book dividfid &re» of 
I course, quite ardfidaL Erta die millenna—3000 to 2000 

Xb c., 2000 10 icco B.c. —d)Oi^ cooTcmeat for latter* 
day historians, are quire tueanin^ess in relation to the people who 
lived through them. But somedmes are convenient land- 
macks^ for instance, tico b.c, when a great wave of Dorian 
invaders swept down into Greece and overthrew the Mycenean 
civilisation, and 525 B.C., when the Posian king, Cambyses, 
conquered Egypt. 

The sia-hundred-odd years whidi separate these two events 
saw Egypt first conquered Nubians and libyans, then absorbed 
into Assyrian Empire, freeing Icsdf for a short while, only to 
be conquered again by the Persians. For Egypt iz was a period of 
dedine. But during the same period die Pboeoicians became the 
greatest maritime power in the Mediterranean, until supplanted 
by the Greeks. On the oonbem Tigris die Asayrians rose to 
power in the twelfth centory, txose again in the ninth, 

eighth and seventh centuries, beome for a fim» a greater empire 
than Egypt herself, undl in di2 BX. iCaieveh fell and a revived 
Babylon to^ its place as the ruling power in southern Mesopo¬ 
tamia. 

Meanwhile, in west er n Asia Mims a new power, the Lydians, 
wete dominant for about two hundred years, down to 54^, when 
Lydia became part of the new Persian Empire. Througluut this 
period the Greeks were fbnndhig diy-statts in Greece itselE and 
colonising far and wide throughout the Medrterranean; in Asia 
Minor, Syria, Egyp^ North Africa, Cyprus, Rhodes, and the 
islands, and even as frr west as Italy, and southern France. 

The Phoenician.^ estabhsbed difir great commercial colony at 
Carthage in the ninth ceotniy, «vwW Tarshish (Cadiz) in 
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Spaio, passed thrcn^ the Stnits cf Gibraltar, traded with Brirain 
and even sailed round A^ca. 

In Syria-Palestine the Hebrew tribes, aitex geaeradons of 
wandering, established themselves in the Judean biTh and became 
a natiozi, ruled first by Judges such as Jephthah, Gideon, and 
Samson, until, in about 1025, they crowned thdr first long, Saul. 
His successor, David, established the capital of Jerusalem, and 
was followed by Solomon {circa 970-933), who budi a palace and 
temple with the aid of Phoenician workmen and imitated in a 
small way the lururies of the great Oriental monarchies of Egypt, 
Babylon Assyria. Then the kingdom was divided into that of 
Ephraim and Judah. During the repeated wars between Assyria 
and Egypt, between Babylon and Assyria and Egypt and Babylon, 
the petty Jewish states sided first with one side, then with the 
other, and as a result were fre^juently mauled. In about 930 B.c. 
The Egyptian King Sheshonk of the Bible) invaded Judah 

and *came up against Jerusalem. And he took away the treasures of 
the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the King’s house; he 
even rook away it all. , In 701 Sennacherib, the Assyrian king, 
also attacked Judah. 

The usual lamentations followed. 

In 612, Nineveh, the Assyrian capital, fell before a combined 
assault of the Babylonians, Medes and Scythians. In 597 the 
Babylonian king, Nebuchadnezzar, conquered Judah and carried 
the Jews into captivity. This happened again in 586 (the Second 
Deportation), after which the Jewish religion might well have 
perished had it not been kept alive by its exiled prophets. Finally, 
in 538, when the newly-risen Persian power overthrew that of 
Babylon, the exiles were allowed to return to their ruined city. 
From this tune onwards a line of Persian kings—Cyrus, Darius 1 , 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes I, Darius il, and Artazerzes I!—ruled most 
of western Asia and Egypt and, but for the valour of the Greeks, 
would probably have conquered southern Europe as well. 

Those are the bald facts; a mere catalogue of dates and dynasties, 
conquests and re-conquests; ‘official history’, in fact. We owe our 
knowledge of it partly to dxe work of archaeologists working in 
Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia, Asia Minor and Greece, partly to the 
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Old Testment, and for die latter part to Greek hisrorians such as 
Herodotus and ThucTdzdes. To chronicle eadi phase in detail 
would be possible in a much longer book, but impracdcable in this 
one—not only for reasons of space, but because is the writer's 
opinion much of dm Lhtoiy ratals in a different form the 
pattern of events in the Third and Second MiUennia. For instance, 
Assyria of the century and Babylon of die seventh were 
typical Oriental despotisms <ffthe kind with which we have become 
foouliar in Egypt and Mesopotamia more than a thousand years 
earlier, although there had been technical developments, chiedy in 
WBifore, which military action more efficient and devastatii^. 
Iron weapons replaced those of bronzy mercenaries were used in 
large numbers, and the Assyrians in particular developed heavy 
cavalry, si^e^ngines, and a technique of terrorism which makes 
the earlier Egyptian and Hittite empires seem almost benevolent 
by comparison. 

In all the of conqnest, it is difficult to find any 
people more dedicated to bloodsbeti and slaughter than the 
Assyrians. Tbdr ferod^ and cruehy have few parallels save in 
modem time. The kings were generals; thdr noble belonged to a 
military caste; their trade was war. Such culture as they possessed 
had been borrowed from Bab^onU, and apart irom the brutal 
vigour of their art’-ezemptified by the fomous winged bulls and 
carved relied in the British Museum and the Paris Louvre—their 
main contribution to human progre ss was in presoving, in the 
royal libraries, mud) of the titeracure d ancient Babylonia. 

The Assyrians, ^diildren of Ashuri, were a Semitic race, 
originaliy colonists from Babylonia, and at first its subjects. Later 
they conquered Babybn round about i^. In the ninth century 
ch^ descended on Syria and Canaar^ and reached the Mediter^ 
ranean. In 722 their king, Saigon, berimed the northern Jewish 
kii^dom and desnoyed its capital, ^marifl. Xweoiy years later 
came Sensacberib, whose terrible advance, as described in the 
Old Testament, inspired Lotd Byron's fomous lines: 

The As^nian came down like a wolf m the feUy 
And fas cahoru xsere gleanorg in purple and gold, 
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And the shun tkar spetm was hks stars an th^ s^a 
Where the bhie wave toUs rnghify on deep Gditee ... 

Fifty years lattr Fyarhaddnn end his annies swanned into 
Egypt, saQed up the NSc, and pot Nc^Amtia (Thebes) to fire and 
sword. In Faksdne the Jewish prophet Nahum recorded the event 
with sstb&ctioii. The aadent enemy had been bumbled, and 
Nahum saw, in the destruction of Egypt’s capita], the shadowing* 
forth of the doom of Ninevdi. 

*An d)ou* (Le. Kmevdi) *betzer than populous Noj that was 
sitoaie among the rivers, that had the waters round about hers 
whose tampan was the sea, and her wall was of the sea? Ethiopia 
and ^ypt were her strength and it was infinite . .. Yet she was 
earned away, she went into captiviiy . . . they cast lots for her 
honourable men, and all her great men were bound in chains .. 

The Jews had itot tnng to wart. Within less than two generations 
the Modes, an Aryan peo^e, combined with the Babylonians and 
overthrew the Assyrian capital Qied Nahum: 

*Woe to the hioody city! It is aOfiJl lies and robbery; the prey 
departeth net.* 

*The noise ^ the tshipy and the noise of the rattling wheels^ and of 
the prandr^ harseSi and of the pacing chsriots.' 

*The horseman Ufuth up both the bright stoord and the gUttering 
spear;ttndthereisa nadtitude ofsiain; o great marker of carcases; and 
there is none end of ihm corpses; they stmdiU their corpses.. 

*Thy shepherds sJunberj O king <f Assyria; thy nobles shall dtoeU 
in the dust; shy people is scattered upon the nunwiams, and no man 
gathereth them.' 

*There is no heaMng of t!^ bruise; tl^ wound is grieoous; all that 
hear the brws of thee clap the hands over thee; for upon whom hath 
not thy wickedness passed contsmuSy?*^ 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century hardly anydung was 
known of Assyria, save t^at could be learned ftom the Old 
Testament But in 1843 Emile Booa, French consular agent 
at Mosul, in Iraq, discovered an Assy rian city near Khorsobad. 

^ Ksbun^Oi. 3. s, a, 3, il, 19, 
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The accumuladon of cenrmies of occupation had buned it, leaving 
only a huge, shapeless mound of earth. Digging into this mound, 
Borta was astonished to find himself tunnelling into chambers lined 
with stone slabs, v^orousiy carved with spirited scenes showing 
men with thick, curled beards, tall keadHdresses, and proud, cruel 
lips. Sometimes they were standing in war-chariots watching their 
soldiers attacking a walled dty with siege-enginesj frames leaped 
hrom burning btiildfngs, decapitated corpses i^oated in the river, 
women and children were being taken away captive, There were 
processions of gods too, and above them, inscriptions in a language 
which could not, at that rime, be understood. Botta sent to his 
superior, Mohl, a message which caused a sensation when it 
reached Europe, 

‘I believe myself’, he wrote, ‘to be the first who has discovered 
sculptures which with some reason can be referred to the period 
when Nineveh was flourishing.’ 

When Borta cut his first excavation trench he fomid first the 
buried chambers of the Assyrian king’s palace, but as he went 
further he came upon doorways, each flanked with a pair of huge 
human-headed bulls or lions, willed and terrible. These, with 
infinite labour, he prised loose from their foundarions, and, with 
the heavy carved slabs, dragged them on rollers to the river, floated 
them on rafts down to Basra, and sent them via a French warship 
to Paris. 

A few years after Botta had unearthed the Assyrian town of £>ut 
Shairakin, Austen Henry Layard, an Englishman,' discovered and 
e&cavated Nineveh itself. His anticipatory dreams, as described 
in his book Nineveh and iuRemainSt give us the full zestful flavour 
of mid-Victorian archaeology. 

WlsioQS of palaces underground, of gigantic monsters, of 
sculptured figures, floated before me. A^er forming plan afVer 
plan for removing the earth, and extricating these treasures, 1 
&ncied myself wandering in a maze of chambers from which I 
could find no outlet. Then, again, all was re-buried, and 1 was 
staodii^ on a grass-covered mound.’ 

Layard too found sculprured bulls and many superbly carved 
reliefs, which he also removed and transported to the British 
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Museum vrtieie they now stand. These sculpnires, when they 
arrived, awed and excited the Victorian public, accustomed as 
they were to srimulating Bibhcal de$cri{>rions of the vik Assyrians. 
In fact there was something about the Assyrians which appealed 
to the Victorians, just as the Ancient Egyptians attract us in the 
twentieth century. Perhaps, as Setoo Uoyd has observed *these 
enormous Assyrian bulls something in common with the 
ponderous conservative philosophy of the mid^Vktorian period, 
with its unshaheable inthe best of all possible worlds.* 
Anyone viho has visited the British Maseum, where hundreds 
of tons of Assyrian scolpnire dntter op some of the largest galleries, 
will recD^use immediately what Lloyd means. One of Che reliefs 
deices, in loving Atni), the torture of a captive king. Another 
Assyrian inscription reads: 

slew one of every two. I built a wall before the great gates of 
the dty; I dayed the chief men {£ the rebels, and I covered the 
wall with their skins. Some of them were enclosed alive within the 
bricks the wall, some of Them were crudried with stakes along 
the wall; I caused a great multitude of them to be flayed in my 
presence, and 1 covered the walls with their skins.* 

Some modern scholars, who deprecate the ^pularising* of 
archaeology, would do well to read the works of their Victorian 
predecessors. There are passages in Layard, Maspero, and even 
Petrie, which the editor of ma gaang would probably have 
blue-pencilled as being too h^fly-o^nied. 

But they were remarkable men. They endured hardships and 
dangers which would nun some modem archaet^ogiscs grey; no 
air-conditioDing, no laboratories and quiet hbiaries for them; no 
kite-balloons ibr aerial pbot^raphy, no jeeps for transport; and 
hardly any support from governments or private in- 

stituoons. Botta, admittedly, received a magnificent response when 
he appealed to the French Government for funds, but when 
Layard wrote to Canning, the ambassador at Istanbul, suggesrisg 
that his finds were of such importance as to merit support by the 
Bntish Museum, all Canning mana^d tn obtain for hig i was two 
thousan d pounds. The resole was that Laysrd was forced to raise 
money by selling antiquiries. 
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Yet withio two years he excavated Nineveh, establishing the 
existence of at least one Assyrian palace there, besides discovering 
eight Assyrian palaces connected with such kings as Ashuraasir* 
pal, Saigon, Shalmaneser, Tiglath-Pileser, Ezarhaddon (con¬ 
queror of ^ypt) and Sennacherib. He was also responsible for 
shipping to England the hundreds of tons of Assyrian sculpture 
which now grace the British Museum. 

In return he was made unpaid attach6 to Her Majesty's 
Embassy at Constandoople.^ 

The other great archaeobgical adventure in Mesopotamia was 
the excavation of Babylon. Like Nineveh it was familiar from the 
Bible. Isaiah had written: 

AJas, alas that grtat city Bobylotit that mighty eityl for m ont 
hour is thy juAgcmens cmc. 

And the merchanu of the earth shall tveep and mourn over her; for 
no man buyeih her iheh merchandise any more; 

The merchandise of gold and silver^ and precious stoneSf and of 
pearls, and fine linen, and purpU, and sUk, and scarUt, and all thyine 
iooed, and all manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vesseb of most 
precious viood, and of brass, and iron, and marble. 

And cinnamon, and odours, and oinimems, and frankineense, and 
ioine, and oil, and wheat, and beasts, and sheep, and horses, and 
slaves, and the soids of men. 

Readers will remember that in 1792 B.c. Hammurabi ruled 
from this dry an empire which stretched from Assyria to the 
Persian Gulf, and from the Mediterranean in the west to Elam in 
the east. (See Chapter Vll.) lEs rule did not last long, and alter 
his death Babylon fell a victim to invaders from the north and east, 
and later It was ruled by a weak line of Kassite kings until, in the 
early part of the thirteenth century 6.C., it became a tributary 
state of the Assyrian Empire. But throughout its long history, 
Babylon dung on to the culture which it had inherited from the 
long-vanished Sumerians. In spite of conquests and re-conquests, 
war and devastadon, the arts and sdences survived; and since 

> For this iofOrmotioa the writer Is iodebted to Mr. Setofi Lloyd’s book, 
Poun^ons in the 
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some of reached the Gre^ and were nansmitted by them 
to Babylon has a gi r a T f r to our respect than Assyria 
with its winged bulls. 

Thdr greatest aduevemaus were in astronomy, mathematics 
and literature. They caologoed the stars. In the royal library of the 
Hittite capital of Hatmsas, ardiaeoiogiscs found copies of this 
caologue, which by 1200 B.C had become known even as far 
west as the A^ean. A century iamr the Assyrian scribes bad 
revised the list, and by 800 B.C. the Babylonian astronomers had 
attained sneb a degree of accura^ that ih^ had begun to give the 
stars* positions and helical settings. Even more remarkable is the 
fact that from 747 a.c they gave up dating events from the ’nth 
year of a certain king and mstead to couiu the years from a fixed 
point, as we count th em frean the birth of Jesus Christ. The Baby* 
loniaos used as their conveational point ‘the era of Nabonassar’, 

A genuine science of authematics began in ibe temple schools 
of Babylon, apparently in the timg of Hammurabi (area 1800 
B.C.). The extant documents which illustrate it are mainly con* 
cemed s^th the division of property, inheritance and bnsiness 
operations. T.iVg g eo m e tr y in Hgyp^ iHiere it was necessary to 
formulate rul^ for the parceUing of land, or the buHding of 
monuments, Babylonian matbemancs fulfilled a practical need. 

Sheer pressure of business forced dkc Babylonian clerks to 
simplify their signs, lust as much later the Phoeni* 

dans, a tradii^ pe^le? devised a dm^de alphabet to facilitate their 
commercial dealings. ‘The Babylonian temple sclmlars . . . 
invented a system that enabled them to operate with fractional 
quantities that caoooc be represoxted on the fitters or with 
counters, and that without the tedious calculations entailed in the 
unit fractions or aliquot parts that ihdr ib i e nu mers had been 
forced to employ. This purely tgAnial improvement in the 
instrument used in renaming gave man mastery titit filnn*T 
the whole domain real numbers.’^ 

Througbour this long span of time Babylonian literature 
develc^ed in many forms tixar que poems, s<sne of which owe 
their origin to tbe Sumedans, tell heitdc stories of gods and 
' What H^ip€Haiat ffii u i j Gotdcoqiade: Loedoa, 194^ 
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heroes. Their rd^ous poetry greatly m^uenced the Hebrews^ as 
did their folk-tales arp Uining the origia of the earth and of znan* 
kind—e.g. Genesis. But one misses the note of tender lyricism 
which one finds in Egyptian bve^poetry. 

But unlike the Egyptian hierc^yphic and hieratic writing 
(hieratic was the cursive form of bieroglyphic)> Babylonian 
cundform—the wedge'ihaped signs which had been invented 
by the Sumerians—spread througboui western Asia, so that 
Babylonian oilture spread to many countries ontside Babylon 
itself. 

For a brief period between 612 and 539 B.C., Babylon again 
became a great military power. This was the period of Nebuchad- 
aessar, who carried the Jews into captivity, who thrust Shadrach, 
Mesach and Abednecho into the fiery furnace, and Daniel into 
the lions* den. One of his successors, Belshazzar, is chiefly remem« 
bered as the villain of one of the most dramatic stories in the Old 
Testament. 

Some of the Jews, carried into captivity by Nebuchadnezzar, 
were brought to Babylon, ‘the mighty city*, with its streets paved 
with marble, its bridges across the Euphrates, its great walls on top 
of which two chariots could drive abreast, and houses of three and 
more stories. It would seem to them as New York would appear 
to the lohabitants of a small mid-Westem town who had never 
seen a great dty. 

Then, one day, Belshazzar, son of Nabonidas, gave a great 
feast in his palace, at which the Jews were compelled to be present. 
The wiiter of the Book of Daniel describes the scene, with all the 
&sdnated horror of the outraged puritan: 

'BsUkazzar the iang made a great feast 10 a thousand of Us lords, 
and drasOi tcine h^ore the thousand.^ 

*Belshaazari loUlest he tasted the wine, commanded to bring the 
golden and silver vessels tohich Us father Nebuchadnesmar had taken 
out of the temple aUck zoos in Jerusaiemi that the king, and his 
princes. Us wives, and Us concubines, might drink 

. . TT^y drank the wine, and praised the gods of gold, and of 
silver, of brass, of iron, and of stone* 
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'In the same kovr came forth fingers of a marCs handt and rvrou 
over against the eandlestiek upon the plaster tf the zoaU of the kir^s 
palace; and the king sate the pan the hand that wrou . . .* 

. . And this is the t m i is ^ that was written. MENEt MENB^ 
TBKEL VFHAESIN . . . '^Ood has manbered thy kingdom, and 
finished it .. . Thou <Dt weighed m the balances and art found 
wanting . . . TJ^ kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and 
Persians'*.' 

.. Andinthatmgfa wasBdshasaor the kirg of the Chaldeans 
sloin.*^ 

It is ironical that the bcst^known work of literature can 
evoke for us the splendour and sumptuousoess of the Babylonian 
courts and die Terror cd its destruction, is by the exiled spokesman 
of a small Semitic tribe, one of many whom the conqueror had 
swept before him like chaff. Yet through his angry eyes we can 
see it, and what be does not te&us we can fmaginej the shimmer of 
light horn massed candles, the courtiers in scarier and gold, the 
wives and concubines drinking horn gold and silver vessels, the 
massed dash of armlets and aoUets as neat-naked dancers swirl 
and stamp before the great idols—*gods of gold, silver, brass, 
iron, wood and stone, t^iich see not, nor bear, neither do they 
know.. .* 

The rite of ancient Bal^kui has nevs been lost Daring the 
eighteenth and nineteenth ceotones, generatioDS of travellers 
portered about among the dnsty mounds near HiUah, on The 
Euphrates, usually aking away widi them a few inscribed bricks. 
In Lord Byron’s Oon,^ittm occur the malidous lines: 

Though Claudius fUeh, Begme, some bricks has got. 

And written lately two memoirs lepon *t. 

Oandius Rich was one of the pioneers of Mesopotamian re« 
search; he was succeeded by James SSk Buckingham, Austen 
Henry Layard, Paul Emile Bocia, Henry Rawlinson, Hormuzd 
Rassam, and others. But it was not unri l 1899 that the Gennan 
arcbaeol^ist, Dr. Koldewey, b^an a systematic excavation cd 

^rHdd,dL 5 . 
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Babylooj a work which coctinued up to the outbreak of the First 
World War. He traiued bis Arab helpers with such care and skill 
that they were able not only to trace baked-hrick walls, but even 
the mote fragile sun-dried walls. 

After years of slow, painstaking work the great German scholar 
revealed the whole plan of Babylon. Where previously there had 
been only a confused mass of mounds, ditdies and broken walls, 
there appeared the fordiicationa (including remains of the great 
wall and the monumental gates), the processional avenue flanked 
by huge sculptured reliefs of lions and dragons, the Palace of 
Nebuchadnezzar, the Ishtar Gate' and even the foundations of 
the famous Hanging Gardens with the remains of the well from 
which water was pumped to them. Where the btuldii^ themselves 
had perished, Koldewey by 1914 had been able to make a reliable 
reconstruction. 

The dty which he and his staff discovered was mainly the 
Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar, although it stood on much earlier 
foundations, The excavations found the Sacred Way which ran 
through the dty from north to south. This magnificent street 
was raised more than forty feet above the level of the plain. It was 
paved with slabs of red and white stone, each over three feet 
square. Its flanking wails were covered w'xth glazed dies of br^t 
colour, ornamented with friezes of lions, bulls and dragons. Near 
the centre of the town stood the great temple with its enclosure. 
The Sacred Way crossed the Euphrates by a massive bridge (which 
Herodotus mentions) and then passed to the western quarter of 
Babylon. 

The temple itself, called E-temen-anki, had a tower about 250 
feet high, with a triple staircase leading to sanctuaries dedicated 
to the various Babylonian gods. Of this temple Herodotus, who 
visited Babylon in the sixth century B.C., wrote: 

‘On the summit of the topmost tower stands a great temple 
with a fine large couch in it, richly covered, and a golden table 
beside k. The shrine contains no image, and no one spends the 
night xhat except (if we may believe the Gialdeans who are the 
priests <d Bel) one Assyrian woman, aU alone, whoever it may be 

> SubMqucfitly ncoascromd in Gerznany from tlie criclaii mjceriils. 
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thstthe god has chosen. The Chaldeans also say—though 1 do not 
believe thcm'*‘that the god himself etnexs the temple in person and 
takes his rest upon die bed.’^ 

This tower or *Ziggurzc" was almost certainly the Biblical Tower 
of Babel, tbongh s«ne aichaeokpgists suggest that Sirs Nimrud, 
which also had a high ziggnraz^ may have been die Tower. The 
reader will note that Babybn in the seventh cenruiy B.C. retained 
many features ^dte Smnenan ddes of two thousand years earlier, 
described in Chapter IV. 

None of these mcomnental ^leodotzrs sur^ve today, of course^ 
our knowledge of is denved partly &om Herodotus, and 
partly from the work of the German archaeologists who ibr fifreen 
years painstakingly coxmted and measured baked or sun-dried 
brid:$ and, from a dust heap, reconstnteted on paper a dry which 
was the glory of the andem world. But twentieth century tourists 
who visit Babyhin will fad it mneh as the dghteendi and nine¬ 
teenth century travdiers saw n; a few huge mounds of mud-brick 
and broken pottery heaped beside tise great river which flows 
majestically aooss the sombre plain, past silled canals and 
scrubby little fields where once were acres of waving wheat, vine¬ 
yards and olive-groves, the economic foundation of the second 
oldest dviLisaQon on earth. 


It may seem ikndiul, but it seems to me that this transitional 
period—the seventh cenrury—in human history is like the end of 
the Third Movement in Beethoven’s Fifth Symphoi^. There is a 
moment when the Third Movement has fnd fd , but the Fourth 
and final movemeni has not b^un. One waits, hushed and ex¬ 
pectant, while a sinister figure on the strings weaves back and forth 
across a slow, insisteni, rhythmic beat fr o m the tympani. £. M. 
Forster, in his novel Hiyaords End, likens this passage to a march 
of goblins. 

Tt was as if the splendour of life might boil over and waste m 
steam and froth. In its dissohnjoo one heard the terrible, ominous 
note, and a gobhn, wfdi increased malignity, walked over the 


^ Herodocus, 7b Hutena, Tmalsttd by Aobcey de 5«IiBcouiL Penguin 
Lofld w fa 195^ 
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universe ftora end to end. Panic and emptiness! Panic and empti¬ 
ness! Even the fla ming ramparts of the world mi^r 

To an Egyptian priest living in 600 B.c.* who Icsew of the 
great civilisations of the East which had flourished and decayed 
through nearly three thousand years, it might well have seemed 
that ‘the splendour of life^ had ‘boiled over and wasted to steam and 
froth’. Admittedly the Egyptian colossus still stood. There was 
soil a Pharaoh on the throne, ruling &om Sals, in the Delta, the 
place in which the earliest civilisation of the KHe Vall^ had 
or^inated; bat though he campaigned in Asia with the aid of 
fore^n mercenaries, his victories were short hved. It was now the 
Twenty-sixth Dynasty, two thousand six hundred years after 
Menes, who founded the First Yet the Pharaoh stiU wore on his 
crowns the double insignia—the cobra and the vulture—which 
Menes had used to signify his dominion over Upper and Lower 
Egypt. The same gods—Re, Osiris, IsiSj Horus, and the rest— 
were worshipped, though Neir, the tribal goddess of Sais, with her 
crossed spears, had returned to favour after some three thousand 
years. Workmen sah sculptured, on tombs and temples, similar 
scenes to those which had adorned the monuments of the Old 
Kingdom. There was even a rel^ious and cultural renaissance. 
The Saites studied and reproduced the andent religious texts, 
revived the ritual, and imitated the art of thar far-oif age. But, 
unlike the European renaissance of ^ fifteenth century A.i>., it 
was not a starting point for new ideas, but a last backward glance 
at glories which would never return. 

Looking eastward oxzr Egyptian priest would see the ruins of 
empires. The Hittites were a memory. The maritime greatness of 
the Phoenicians had ended, though their colonies survived. The 
dreaded Assyrians who, only seventy years earlier, had sacked 
Th^es, had themselves been destroyed. Babylon alone of the 
ancient kingdoms remained great, but she too had not long to live. 
Sixty years later Cyrus the Persian would ride in triumph along 
the Sacred Way, and Babylonia would be absorbed Into the Persian 
Empire. 

As for the Greeks, th^ were everywhere, of course—in %ypt, 

^ Hotcardi £n(f—S. M. Forster: Edward Arnold & Co., X.oodofi, 19^. 
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Syria, Asia Minor, in hundreds of colonies scattered throughout 
che A^eao Islands, and along the coasts from Marseilles to the 
Black Sea. They were an intelligent pcopk^ good mercenary 
soldiers, keen traders and skilful oafbmen. But there was some¬ 
thing irntahng about their perpetual omosi^. They were always 
asking the reason for things. They pcked about among one’s 
monuments, saawled tbeii names on die walls, pestered one with 
rK^‘r eternal questions, and ch a i i g ie d all the time. 

How could one take them seiionsty? They were brave warriors 
and e^ert sailors but, iar from fialKog hxto line behind a king 
the obedient Egyptians oc Bah^cauans, diey could rarely be 
persuaded even to foQow their own dan-leaders for long; and they 
were perperually qaairelling among them&elvea. The trouble was 
that they aouid argo^ and regarded themselves as *frte men’*— 
whatever diat meant. 

The Greeks were children. C^vo, of course, but still children,^ 
And the priest would return to his temple to perform once again 
the sacred rites which his predecessors had been ptaciisiog since 
the banning of Egyptian history. He did not ask questions. His 
ancestors had provided all the answers more rhan rwo thousand 
years ago. 


1 Thii itatemeot «8 sMde by tn Eayptaa poest » Sokn tfae Athoin 

lAW'glTef. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


The Dawn of Western Civilisation 

S tereotypes are the bane of any writer who attempts to portray 
die peoples of past dvilisatiODS. For many, the words ‘Anricnt 
Egypt* immediately evoke a picture of rows of little brown- 
skiimed people, always seen in profile, with legs and anns in stiif, 
grotesque attitudes; and a comic sign-language consisting mainly 
of birds, beetles and serpents. With the Ancient Greeks it is worse, 
for we know all about the Greeks. They wore long white robes; 
theit women were either draped and bosomy, with hair piled on 
top of their heads, or else undraped, heavy-Umbed and voluptuous 
—and sometimes without arms. The men were always handsome— 
*like gods’—and spent their time either in deep-biowed meditadon 
against a vague background of cohimns, or else charging naked 
behind huge round shields, and wearing firemen’s helmets. 

They were also ‘classical*, of course—which means that they 
wrote plays in which nothing happened and robed women moaned 
in chorus—and produced statuary which, though the subjects 
were occasionally scandalous and the characters usually nude, 
could safely be shown to school-parties in any wcU-conducted art 
gallery. This had something to do with ‘the human form divine’, 
but whatever it was, it was perfeedy respectable. It was Art. 

We are not suggesting that readers of this book see the Greeks 
in this way; not are we being superior because. If one ejcamines 
one’s own mental picture, fragments of the stereotype may still 
linger there. That is the trouble with stereotypes—there is an 
element of truth In most of them. But any who feel offended by 
this absurd caricature are never likely to understand the real 
Greeks, who loved a joke and would have been the first to laugh 
at die ddiculous picture which later generations—mainly the 
^^ctca^ans—had pasted over the original. 
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Tiiere are so niAny coDtndicttoa$ is the Greek character that 
no si ngle view of it is possible. Take as one example their superb 
courage in barde, and the respect which they gave to the 
mihtaiy virtoes. Here is a passage from H<mier*$ Iliad in which 
the Trojan hero. Hector, rejects hk tnfr’s plea that he should not 
expose himself tn danger on the bardefield: 

'I shauid fieJ greai shame btfore the Trojans and the Trojan 
vjomen of the loni rtibesifHhe a coextrd I skotdd lister atoayfrom 
battle. Nor da I find (haS in my heart, for I heme been taught to be 
breme oboays, and to fight in the fonfrora amorig the Trojans, 
fpwraflg great glory for tny father and n^fselj* 

How typically Gie^ we drink! But so is dris poem, by an 
looian poet named Aichilodras. To get the full flavour of its 
impudence one must remember the injunction which the Spartan 
mothers gave to their sons before they went n> war: ^Coine bade 
with year shield—or twi it!* 

Sortie htd^ Thracian has my tzurfi^ shield. 

I had to run/ I dropped it in a wood. 

Bur / got clear aa<^ thank God! So hang the sMeld. 
rU get another just as good!^ 

That is Greek too, and just as typical 

Then oke their undonbted rev eren ce for their gods, always 
consultmg them before tuaking decisions, and "^airing due thank- 
offerings to them afterwards. Yet Hoodotus tells a story omcem* 
ii^ Themistocles, the Athenian hero, who m^e any other 
statesman was responsible for die Greek vicGcuy over the Persian 
fleet at Salamis. Tbemistocies sem messengers to the people of 
the Greek island of Andros wins, with other Greeks, had been 
asked to subscribe to die cost of Am fleet, and backed his demands 
with the hint of force. 

*He put it to them/ says the Gred: hisrorian, %at they would 
be unable to avoid paying, becatise tie Athenians had the support 
of two powerful dettiea, one oUed Ifyou^lease, and the odiec 
Ofhbut'yotMmist, and the Andrians replied that AdKOS was very 

^ Tnasktnl by H. D. F. Kino. Ttu (jrtJa. Peagoia 1951. 
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lucky to have two such useful gods, who were obviously responsible 
for her wealth and greatness^ unfortunately, however, they them¬ 
selves in ^dr small and inadequate island, also had two deities in 
permanent possession of thdi soil—and by no means such useful 
ones, for their mme&wm Haverst-openny and Son^I-'Can't 

This story illustrates two aspects of the Greek character, their 
capacity for irreverence, and their sense of humour. Can one 
imagine the Hirtiies or the Assyrians bebavii^ like this? 

But the most perplexity contradiction to modern minds is 
between their capacity for rational thought and their adherence to 
what we regard as the grossest superstition. They were probably 
the most intelligent and knowledgeable people who ever lived. 
They were the founders of what we call ‘sdence’j they observed, 
studied, and reasoned things out. 'Nothing can arise out of 
notlury,* wrote one of their philosophers in the sixth century, 
'naught happens for nothing, but everything has a ground in 
necessity.’ In two or three generations they discovered the true 
theories of eclipses, that the earth was round, and that, like the 
other planets, it revolved round the sun. Two of their watchwords 
were ‘save the phenomena’ and 'give a reason*. 

Professor Burnet wrote, ‘No sooner did an Ionian philosopher 
learn half a dozen geometrical propositions, and hear that the 
phenomena of the heavens recur in cycles, than he set to work to 
look for law everywhere in nature, and with an audachy amount¬ 
ing to hubris^ to construct a system of the universe.* 

Such thinkers rejected the primitive Babylonian fobles which 
said that the universe began in primeval chaos, and looked for a 
primary substance which remained permanent amid change. Th^ 
called this fundamental substance (nature, hence our word 
‘Physical’) and conducted deep inquiries into its nature and 
origin. 

The word ‘atom*, for instance, is Greek {atomost meaning 
‘indivisible’) and was used to elucidate one of their theories of 
matter. Anaxagoras and Aristotle believed that matter was finite 
and continuous. Others such as Demccritus and Epicurus taught 

^ Hfttodonu, op. eit. 

* A Greek wor^ otoost natmslauble, but Triftaping roughly ‘spiriraal pade'. 
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that iBsna was grained—‘that it ansjsied of minote particles 
which could not be divided. 

A ceiitui ' 5 before our time ? ufh sctentisis as Darwin and Huzlej 
examined fossils of asdmsis, and postulated that the world was 
far> far older Man, and that over a period of nuUioQS of 
years there had been changes in the earth's crust; so that what 
had onc e been under the sea was now on a mountain*top. More 
fhan two tbousasd hve hundred years before Huxley, a Greek 
philosopher, Xenophanes, fotmd fossilised remains of sea-shells in 
the mountains of Sidly, and the imprint of seaweed and fishes in 
a quarry near Syracose, and correctly interpreted diem. 

These men*, writes Kotn, ‘were quite enable of using dieii 
eyes and their minds together, and we need not suppose that 
Thales' answer' (to the qoestkm ‘wbai is the world niade of?*) 
Svas based on nothing bni abstract reasoning.' 

Yet these brilliant people respected Oracles, and could base 
vital dedsions—sudi as whether or not they should resist the 
invading Persians (and, therefore, whether Western civilisation 
should survive) on the babblings of an old woman squatting in a 
cave at Delphi, diewing laurel-leaves. 

The Greeks were sudi an oi^inal people that each age and every 
nation sees them difierently. The French, naturally, were attracted 
by dieir intellectual ^fis, whereas some British Hellenists of the 
Vlcconan and Edwardian periods were so attracted by the Greek 
cult of athiedcs that they seem to have seen the Hellenes mainly as 
jolly nice chaps, who had been to Public Schools, and were awfully 
good at games (whkh they were). The Germans tended to see 
them as tall ‘blond beasts' &om the North. The modem Greeks, 
equally naturally, see them as a small, dark Mediterranean people 
like themselves. Is it possible to look at the Grteka freshly, for¬ 
getting for a moment what oor ancestors have said and thought 
about them? 

We derive our knowledge of Greece from two main somces— 
written history anH archaeol^y. Unlike the language of the 
Egyptians, the Babylonians Assyrians, the Greek language 
never died. It was preserved under the Romans, then by riie 
Roman Catholic Church, and reviv ed under the Renaissance. 
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Medieval monks read Aiistode and Plato; Shakespeare read 
contemporary translations of Homer and other Greek writers and 
used them as material for his plays. From the sixteenth century 
onwards, Greek literature and art were one of the principal bases 
of drama, poetry, sculpture, and painting throughout western 
Europe. 

But imtil less than a century ago we had no idea of the origins 
of Greek culture. To scholars of the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries it seemed to have sprung out of nothing^Iike the 
waniors who leaped, fully-armed, &om the furrows in the story of 
Jason and the Golden Fleece. As recently as 1S46, the historian 
Grote could write: 

*. .. I begin the real history of Greece with the first recorded 
Olympiad, or 776 b.c. ... For the truth is, that historical records, 
properly so called, do nor begin until after this date... .* 

Grote b^eved that Homer, whose writings the classical Greeks 
regarded as history, was a mere spinner of fairy-tales. Schliemann, 
the German archaeologist, was the first to upset this theory when 
he discovered, at Troy and later at Mycenae, relics of a civilisation 
remarkably like that described in the lUad and the O^ssey (see 
Qiapier X). Then, at the beginning of the present century. Sir 
Arthur Evans discovered, at Rnossos in Crete, evidence of a 
dvilisadon which had a dear affinity with that of the so-called 
*Myceneans*, but was far older. (See Chapter VIII.) Eventually 
the historians had to admit the existence of what they called a 
‘pre-Hellenic* civilisation, loi^ before the days of dassical Greece 
(roughly 600^00 b.c.), but that after about 1100 b.c. this dvilisa- 
don collapsed, giving way to a ‘Dark Age* whidi was illiterate. 
Nowadays even this theory is beginning to be discredited, although 
it still has its adherents. 

But the British archaeologist. Professor Wace (Unimsrty of 
Princeton), who has directed some of the most recent and important 
excavations ac Mycenae, writes: 

‘We can no longer speak of pre-Hellenic Greece, because fmm 
2000 B.c. onwards the Greeks were in Greece, and Mycenean art 
is the first great manifestation of Gred: an.* 

As for the language, the mysterious Minoan writing, which 
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Evans called ^Linear B% and wiiicb baffled him for forty years, 
turned ont to be a primitive fonnof GreeiL As already mentioned,^ 
Michael Veatris, a ytwng British architect (who had heard Evans 
lecnire on the Minoan tablets when Vearris was a sdtoolboy at 
Stowe), eventually dedpbered it in 1954, and other scholars eagerly 
supplied him with material. Professor Blegen of Cmdnnatti Uni¬ 
versity, who bad excavated at P^os (the home of Nestor, one of 
Che heroes of the lUad) wrote to Veoiris in 1953: 

*Sioce returning to Greece 1 have spot touch of my time work¬ 
ing on the tablets from F^dos, them properly ready to be 
photographed. 1 ^ve tried your eiperimental syllabary on some 
of thuQ. Endosed for your iofonDation, is a copy of Pylos No. 
64Z, which you may find interesting. It evident deals with pots, 
some on three legs, some with four handles, snne with three, and 
others without handles. The first words by your system seem to be 
rf-n-po-de, and it occurs twke as ti~ri~po. The four-handled pot 
is preceded by gue-ro-nnw, (he three-handled by h-ro-o-oe or 
the handle-less pot by 
(AU these are Greek woids. LG) 

'All this seems too good to be true. Is coincidence excluded?' 

It was not a comddence. Linear B* was Greek, and Homeric 
at that. Chadwi^ another ytning F.ngli^hfnati, and a 
coUe^ue of Veottis, found ^az among the names given m the 
tablets were some which, by Ventris's system, could be read as 
Hector and Achilies, and also die names of a number of later Greek 
gods, which were evidendy known in Greece more than three 
hundred years before the rradfriftnal dam of Komer’s birth, and 
five centnries before the earlksi date of Classical* Greece (776 
B.c). Some of the taUess also desmbed airides of furniture whid) 
are mentioned in Homer's poems. For example in the O^ss^, 
Homer relates bow; 

They pm a chair for Penelope to sit by the fire, wrought with 
ivory and silver; the aafbman Ikmalios made it long ago, and 
fitted it with a footstool for tlto feet' 

At Pylos, Blegen found in 1953 a list of funucure which, 

when translated by Venzhs and Chadwi^ read: 

* See 116 uui Z17 
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‘One cAdif of ebony inhid vnth ivory on the hack; the footstool 
inUad toith ivory fiptm of a many a horsey an octopus and a griffin.* 
Such fumirure wus uzOuiown in Homer’s day (circa 900^00 
B.C.), let alone in the time of the ^classical’ Greeks. 

Nowadays, scholars are not even certain if the art of writit^, 
wtuch the Myceneans learned from the Minoaos, ever died out 
completely in the $o>calied Dark It seems certain that ele¬ 
ments of the old Mycenean culture survived—for instance, the 
art of making pottery on the t^ieel, bronze-working and ocher 
crafts. The influence of Mycenean art can also be traced in later 
Greek art. But ^shions changed. For example, the chariot went 
out of use as an instrument of war; and so did the big Mycenean 
body-shield. Although there are references to these in the poems 
of Homer, he obviously wrote during the Iron Age when his 
heroes used iron weapons and carried small round shields, not 
unlilre those used by the Greeks of classical times. Also, they 
cremated rheii dead, whereas the Myceneans buried theirs. But, 
like flies in amber, elements of die vanished Mycenean culture—its 
palaces, fumltine, arms, and method of warfare—survived in the 
*IIiad’ and the *Odyssey’, inherited by the poet from earlier oral 
poetry of Mycenean times. 

What can be tolerably cemaln is the later ‘Dorian’ invaders who 
began swarming into Greece during the Twelfth and Eleventh 
centuries were of kindred Gre^-speaking stock to the Myceneans. 
Neither they nor thdr Mycenean predecessors destroyed the 
indigenous population, who were of the aborigjnal ‘Medher- 
ranean’ stock—small, dark, and long-skulled. Indeed these people 
are stili there—fi’om Spain to Asia Minor—having absorbed their 
conquerors. But they were dominated by the invaders. 

As successive waves pushed down through the Balkans and into 
Greece, there was fighting for land, and somerimes the defeated 
clan^ would take to the sea and found colonies elsewhere, in the 
islands, or along the coasts of Asia Minor, Syria, North Africa and 
Italy, Over-population produced the same result. 

TTiere was never a unified Greek State. Partly because of the 
geography of the country, divided as it was by high mountains and 
sea-ch^els running deep inland, and partly because of the 
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chsraccec of the people themselves, the Greek ideel of govefnment 
became the independoit city-state, whidi they called the 
poiis; Tt is &om diis, inddexuaUy, and related Qteek words such as 
poHtes (dozen) and poHuia (ddzeoship) that we derive our words 
*polidcal’—appertaining to the State of its Government—and 
*poli pqafi *— o ne all^e^y in politics. To the Greeks the 

State was the C% and its surrouading land. Most of these were 
very small. 

Ii was the same in the numerous Greek colonies whid) were 
sec up in the and akmg the coast of the Mediterranean. 
The Myceceans also had a^cmsed, but the later Greeks did so on 
a much larger scale. From about looo b.<l onwards, for more than 
six hundred years, paren t dcies solved their popularioo problems 
by sending out groups ^ men and women to found colonies; the 
very word is of Greek origin, derTved &om kolon, meaning limb*. 
These setdements, too, were independent owing no political 
allegiance to the parent-city, though bound is it, sometimes, by 
sentimental ties. 

The Greeks were not the only Mediterranean people to form 
colonies; the Phoenicazx&s founded Carthage in North Africa, and 
Tacst^ (Cadiz) hi Spain; and another people, who may have 
come hrom Asia Minor, settled in Italy. These woe the Etruscans, 
who developed a unicpie and biilliaat dviUsatloD of their own; 
they aune into condici with the Greeks but were ultunately over¬ 
come by the Romans at a much later period.^ 

Except for Sparta, the moat omservaave of Gred; states, the 
Greeks were not ruled by kings. They ezperimoited with various 
foxms of government, usually elective; somedmes an oligarchy 
(rule by the few), sometimes an aristocracy which originally meant 
*rule by the best* (from arisw—hest —and /burM--njlc); but 
often one man would seize power a time and become an 
absolute ruler (autooat). The G r eeks rarely tolerated these for 
Icmg, even when—as sometimes ocam e d —they were benevolent. 
The Hellenic peoples discovered-^as who has not?—that such 
men often became corrupted by po we r; then the Greeks gave them 
the less complimeniaiy m™ twramkos (tyrant), meaning a 

‘ The Emneu cmlittiMO wiD be JeiaibaiS la t later roluiDe. 
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cruel and oppressive rulers and it became an act of patriotism to 
destroy them- The most popuJar form of government—in every 
sense of the word—was demohratia (rule by the people), which 
reached Its greatest glory in fifth century Athens. From it comes 
our word ‘democracy'. 

It is significant that piacdcaliy all our words describing systems 
of government come from the Greek language. 

But if there is one &ct of which we can be quite certain it was 
that die Greeks were not egalitanan, is the sense of believing that 
all men are equal. They would have been the last people to accept 
this view. One of the Greek ideals was the full, complete man; 
daring, adventurous, successful in many fields of activity in which 
wealth, if acquired, was merely inddentaL There has probably 
never been such a race of individualists, to whom the ‘Welfiiie 
State’ would have been anathema. But this was both a strength and 
a weakness, for while the Greek love of ^edom gave full play to 
the growth of the spirit and the intellect, encouragmg the gifted 
and intelligent, it hindered them from uniting and sinking their 
differences in the face of a common enemy, esetpt on one rare 
and wonderful occasion. 

Also, lest we tend to ovei-ideailse the Greeks, it is weU to 
remember that their economy was based partly on slave-labour, 
though a slave in fifth century Athens enjoyed privileges which 
would not have been permitted under any of the Oriental despot¬ 
isms. They enjoyed more l^al protection fhan did Americas 
Negro slaves. The Spartans, a military people who scorned trade 
and agriculture, sneered at Athens, where, they said, ‘you cannot 
distinguisb between slave and free man; you cannot take a stick to 
a slave in an Athenian street because you may be striking a free 
man. They all wear the same clothes.’ The Spartans were less 
scrupulous, They encouraged their martial youth to hunt down 
and kill their hehu, partly for the exercise and also to prevent the 
serfe becoming too numerous. But the Spartans were tmlike any 
other Gredts. 

The ‘classical’ Greeks, then, were a different kind of human 
beii^ ffom any desaibed in this book (save, perhaps, the Myce- 
neans}-'-different in their art, their Uterature, moral outlook, 
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political and sodal organisaijons, in their way of thinking and 
about life. The qaestion which remains can be summed up 
in tiut useful American phrase—“bow did they get that wayV 
There is, of course, no fiT «1 and definite answer to such a 
question. One can oo^ e xpr e ss a point of view. First, there was 
the so>^Ued *genius of the race’. Theories of racial superiority 
tend TO be discredited nowadays, bttt I believe that the Greeks of 
this period possessed spedal qualfdes of mind and charaaer 
which enabledthemto make Ml use of the opportunities presented 
to them. These oppommides were many. In the first place the 
Greeks, unlike the Egyptians and Sumerians ^ho created the first 
great dvilisations on this planet, had to travel widely. This was 
forced upon them by the &ct dm the setdemenc they formed in 
the moujuain valleys and bays of continental Greece, could not 
support a la^ population; as their nombets increased, and as 
new invaders gamg down fitim the north, they were compelled to 
emigrate. 

Secondly, they did not cany widt them too many l^des of the 
Bronze Age. Tbeii minds were untranundledby too many earlier 
traditions; and such tradinons as tlKy possessed encouraged self' 
reliance, an adventurous spioi, and the will to fight, and if neces¬ 
sary, die bravely. The compulsion to travel and colonise made 
them into a nation of seafitrers and traders, and wherever they 
went they came into cemtaer with the remains earlier, older 
cultures, which they approached with fiesh, carious minds. Sca¬ 
rring and service as mercenaries to ^ armies of Egypt and Asia 
uugbt them many things. For instance, they learned from the 
Phoenician traders their simplified alphabet, and adapted it to 
write their own language. (The Phoenician sci^ itself may have 
been derived from the ^yptian hiao^yphs.) But they improved 
on the origmal, adding vowel sounds. 

Then they visited Egypt and Bab^mia, both of which, though 
decking, were still in being when the O f ft k ^ first «mg in con¬ 
tact with chon. Egypt especially fa^nnntfd them, and their 
writers paid tribure to the ddx which diey owed the oldest of 
civilisations. Herodotus, the "Tcher of history', who was bom 
between 490 and 480 B.C., spent his early life travelling over much 
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of cbe known world, visiting Egypt as ^ sontB as Assuan, Meso¬ 
potamia, Palestine and southern Russia. In ^ypt he did not only 
do what we can do today—visit the pyramids, tombs, and temples 
—but he was able to talk to the priests who kept the temple records 
and knew the history and traditions of their land. In lus History, 
he describes the geography of Egypt, why the Nile floods, Egyptian 
astronomy, religious practices, their burial customs (including the 
method of embalming), and tells us much about Egyptian history 
and social customs. There is no doubt that elements of Egyptian 
culture—for example, medidne, astronomy, geometry, and the art 
of working in stone—were absorbed by the Greeks. But, as with 
the Phoenician alphabet, ih^ improved on them. 

The Greeks also penetrated into Syria-Palestine (the Jews knew 
them; the Old Testament calU them Javan, a corruption of 
‘Ionian’), and to Babylonia, from which they derived some of their 
mathematical knowledge. Herodotus’s description of Babylon 
itself is one of the most fesdnating chapters of his book^ for 
through the eyes of this youthful Greek, we see one of the oldest 
civilisations, not in ruins, but still in being. Here was the new 
world looking at the old with respect and admiration, but not 
always uncritically. He writes: 

^Babylon lies in a wide plain, a vast city in the form of a square 
with sides nearly fourteen miles long and a dxcuit of some fifty-six 
mike, and in addition to its enormous size it stirpasses in 
splendour any dty of the known world. It is surrounded by a broad 
deep moat fiiU of water, and within the moat there is a wall fifty 
royal cubits wide’ (about 8o feet) ‘and two hundred high’ (about 
320 feet) ... There are a hundred gates in the dreuit of the wali, 
all of bronze with bronze uprights and Uorels.’^ 

Roldewey has since proved the Greek historian’s figures to be 
inaccurate^ the total area of Babylon enclosed by walls was about 
14 square miles, but the breadth of the walls was correct (80 feet). 
The original height may have been that of a 20-storey building. 

Of course it was not only men of means, such as Herodotus, 
who saw the andent world. Thousands of ordinary Greeks— 
traders, seamen, and soldiers—also saw it, and sometimes lived in 
* Herodotus’ HutcHa, op. a t. 
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it, ot along its friflges. And yet were not absorbed and turned 

into imitation Egyptians or Asians. They remained Hellenes 
(thdr own name) whether zh^ lived in Sidly, Syria, Asia Minor, 
or ^ypt Whit held them togedter was their language and culture. 
They seem alwap to have r^arded themselves as diff e r en t fnm 
other people. To them there woe the Hellenes, vho spofee Greek, 
and die barbarot, who did not We translate this word as 'bar- 
barians*, but to the Greeks it did am necessarily imply contempt 
Even the Egypdans and the Bab^omans, people of a &r older 
culture, which they respected, were sdD barbarot to the Gre^; it 
simply meant people who did not speak or thmlr like a Greek, and 
whose langu^ sonnded like *hai*faar*. Ihat was all. 



CHAPTER XV 


Myths and Morals: Literature and Art 

1 0 Western uniTetsides there is a branch of study—now, alas, 
less popular than it was—called ^Humane Studies’, ox, more 
succinctly, ‘the Humanities’. It means the study of ancient 
Greek and Roman literature. The name is sigoiiicant, because if 
there is one factor which distinguished Greek tho^^ht from that 
of previous civilisations it is its concern with human beings, their 
relation with each ocher, with the world of nature, and with God. 

One finds this running, like a golden thread, through Greek 
poetry, drama, sculpture and painting, and even through Greek 
rel^oQ, whose gods and goddesses are far more human than any 
deities have a right to be. The amorous Apollo pursues the nymph 
Daphne until she turns into a laureL'busb; Zeus, king of the gods, 
seduces so many girls rhar one loses count; Aphrodite, goddess of 
love, married to the ugly smith, Hephaestos, seizes the opportunity 
of her husband’s absence to invite the war*god Ares to her bed; 
but Hephaestos entangles them in a cunning net, and then 
summons the rest of the gods to be witnesses of his wrong and his 
wife’s shame. But they were only amused: 

*And tohw they sato Hepkaesioi clever devicti unquenchabU 
laughter came over them. ApoUOy son ofZeuSy turned to Hermes and 
said **Hermesy son of Zeus, was it worth Ur* And the giant^slayer 
said'* Yesi I would change placet with him at this very moment*^.' 

Some prim pedants claim that this and similar Homeric passages 
are the work of later interpolators, writing In a period of decadence. 
But there is little evidence for diis; the Greeks of the ‘classical* 
period certainly knew and relished these tales, and modem 
anthropologists, delving into thn origin of Greek myths, have found 
more scandalous examples dating from a period iar earlier than 
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Homtt. Does this tiut dbe Greehs were less moral 
other pcc^)Ies? 6f oo meaDS. As Professor Krtto writes: 

'.. . the bulk of pcetiy and art is aotahl^ serious. It is 

very far from la r^ pg in gaie^ and ebann; nevertheless the out¬ 
standing quality is t of moral respemsibnity.*^ 

What, is the explanation of apparent dichotomy? To 
find an answer we shal? have to forget fot the moment the pretty 
stories of Zens, Apollo, Aphrodite, Hermes and Poseidon with 
which generations of European w ri t ers and artists hare entertained 
usj we must go further back into European history. 

The first fact to recognise is that Greek religion is a mixture. 
Like the Egyptians, the Snmedans, and other ancient peoples, the 
inhabitants of Greece in histone had their aatureHieities, 
local gods of moumains, streams, and forests, and primal gods of 
earth, sun and sky. We have seen that in prehistoric Crete the 
inhabitants seem to have worah^^ped an earth-goddess (see 
Chapters I and Vni). We hare also seen that the earliest deities 
seem to have been female. These aboiiginal Mediterranean peoples, 
who also occupied the mainlanfi, worshipped sn earth-ddty. 
For example, the temple and shrine of Apollo at Ddphi, the most 
renowned oracle of the Greek world, which played such an 
important part in the shaping oi Greek history, was originally the 
shrine of the earth goddess Ge (cff Gea). TEemis, who is associated 
with her in tradition as her daughter and partner, is probably 
another manifestation of the samg deiiy. 

Greek legends tedd how ^joUd, the Tar-darter', the vigorous 
god, came u> Delphi and made it his sanctuaiy, kilting the serpent 
^^ytho) which had previously occupied in (Rfmanbcr that the 
Cretan earth'godde&s had snakes, rmhlem of Earth, wreadied 
round her arms.) In some vetsioQS oftbel^end, for in the 

Third Homeric Hymn, ApoUo ocenptes De^hi by force. In others, 
such as that in the EMnemder of the poet Aeschylus, he does it in a 
more civilised way. 

the third piaat winitigfy and not perforce ^ler her' (Jhemt) 
'sas another child tf Earth, the Titaness Pho^. She gat>e it as a 
birthday gift to Phoebus (ApoOo) who took his name from hers* 

^ The Grwi fa — H . D. F. Kim, A. 
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Ddplii must stand as an example of wbat took place in other 
parts of Greece. Ori^nally there is a native ddty, usually a god¬ 
dess connected with nature. Then comes another god and takes 
possession. Someames he destroys the earlier deity, but usually he 
marries herj or he may even become her son. We have heard of 
the goddess Pallas Athene, the principal deity of Athens, and 
‘Argive Hera* the wife of Zeus- The interesting point is that 
neither of these goddesses is Greeki they are both pre-Greek;' 
moreover, both Athens and Argos were originally Mycenean 
settlements. But the ^Olympians’—such deities as Zeus, Poseidon, 
Hermes, and Arcs—were not oi^inally of the Mediterranean; they 
were gods of the sky, and of the tribe, brought down from the 
north by the Greek invaders. And they are nearly all maU deities. 

From these &cts archaeolc^sts, philolcgists, and anthro- 
polo^sts have deduced that just as the Gre^ invaded and sub¬ 
dued the earlier inhabitants of the country, so their own gods 
supplanted or, more often, became associated with the deities of 
the earlier peoples. This inevitably led to confusion, but the Greeks 
(unlike the Egyptians, who never threw away anything) loved 
order and unity, Also they had to explain everythii^, and with 
their lively dramatic sense they were very good at explaining. 

Professor Kirto thinks that many of the Greek myths are 
'e^^lanadoDs of things’, For instance, the Greeks arrive and settle 
in a land which already has a god. They have brought their god 
too, but such a situation cannot endure for Icn^. A time comes 
when people begin to ask themselves, Vbat relation essts be¬ 
tween these two gods } One could he the son of the other. But the 
son must have a mother, too. Who could she be?’ It would not 
be before an explanation was found. The incoming god fell 
in love with a local maiden, or an attractive nymph bathing in a 
stream 'kindled his amorous fires’, the result was i^id and 
inevitable. 

Greek mytholc^ is full of such incidents, but in the dim 
remote past, long before the begianings of Greek civilisation as 

' Philologisci ttll us that the Greeks tttainti la the Ufiauaae muiy bums 
« bich they took over frecu the Meditetrtaeea nces vhom the; conquered. For 
iastance, aiaies en.<ing Iq Corinth, hyofiruk-’^K pre-Greek. So are 

nemes endli^ ia •»—e.g. K/iouos, fy/ot) PhtuUds, etc. 
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wc blow it, amofom VCR probflbiy attrtbutcd to a 
laigt awfibcr of rftfTg ten t gods. But a time came when the Greek 
love of order and sunpUdtx compelled them to rationalise their 
zheolt^. The man; local gods b^an to be identified with one or 
other of the Olympians—wifii Zens or Herades or Poseidon. This 
was much tidier and easier to comprebeod, btxt iz meant inevitably 
dut a few major deities w ere saddled with the responsibility for a 
great number of indisoetions. Tbe mqority of the Greeks, being 
human, did not mind tins, and probably respected the g^ods all the 
more for their virility. But some of their philosophers and poets 
raised moral objecdons, even doubting if gods existed. Euripides 
writes of *tbe wretched tales of poets*, and says that if a god 
enmmin an evil deed be cansot be a god. Plato condemns poets 
who represent the gods as fighting each other, making bve, and 
indulging in emotions like fear or grief. Even Homer is 

banned &om his lUpi^lic*. But Ftam had himself been a poet in 
hisyootii. 

There are also more sinister and honble Greek myths w^iich 
cannot be ei^lained as tbe light-hearted mventions of poets. 
Readers of Fraser and, more receedy, Robert Graves, will be 
toiliax with these, and their explanation. 

Some of them were primhive fertility-gods, who were sacrificed 
in the spring to ensure the fiuitiulness of the earth; others were 
attempts to explain tbe or^na things—e.g. out of Chaos came 
Earth, mother of gods and men, azul she produced Ouranos (note 
the pre-Greek name) or S^. Hein rum was overthrown by Cronos, 
his son, to whom Rhea (another earth-dei^) was 'subject in love*, 
as the flifith-ceoniry poet Hesiod writts. He goes on: 

... b^re splendid ehddreUi Hestia, Demeter, and gold-sftod 
Hera and strong Hades, ^tiUss in heart, who daeUs imder the earth, 
and the Icud^crashing Earth~shaher, and wise Zeus, father of gods and 
men, fy whose thunder the wide earth is shaken. These, great Cranes 
swallowed as each came forth from the worrib hs mother^ s knees 
mtk this intent, that no other the proud sons Heaoen should take 
hngfy office amongst the deathless gods.' 

Evenrualiy Rhea outwits Cronos by giving him a stone to 
swallow, and then rean Zens in seoec m a cave on Mount Ida 
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in Crete. Many of these myths arc probably Minoan in ori^, or 
rather came from the primitive Mediterranean people who 
occupied the mainland and the Aegean islands, including Crete, 
before the Greeks came. 

The Greeks also adopted gods of other lands; for instance, 
Adonis is the Syrian god, Thammuz, the young lover whose 
death the Syrian women lamented every year, and whose sacred 
stream, which flows red, can still be seen in the Lebanese moun¬ 
tains. Dionysus, whom the coarser Romans turned into a mere god 
of wine, was originally a god of frenzied ^possession*, whose wor¬ 
ship seems to have originated in Asia Minor. The cult of Dionysus 
swept over Greece, and during his festivals bands of Greek women 
and girls^—the Maenads—would leave their homes and go to the 
mountains to celebrate orgiastic rites at which no man could be 
present on peril of has life. Orpheus, sometimes a god of music and 
at other times of the Underworld, was tom to pieces on one of 
these occasions. 

One could All page aHer page with such illustrations, for the 
subject is endlessly fascinating; but the temptation must be 
resisted because one could not adequately explain die origins of 
Greek religion even in a book, let alone a single chapter. Readers 
will find in the Bibliography suggestions for further reading. 

But it is necessary to include this slight sketch, if only to com¬ 
pare Greek religion with the religious development of the earlier 
civilisations described in this book, and, even more important, try 
to understand how the genius of Greek poec and philosophers used 
drese frequency amoral myths to illustrate great spiritual and 
moral truths. The nature and tribal gods of the Greeks were no 
better or worse than the gods of ^ypt—Anubis, SeVhmet, Thotb, 
and the rest, or the nature-gods of Sumer, Anu, god of the sky, 
Ki, the earth goddess, and Enki, god of the waters. They were 
certainly diflerent fiom Jaweh, the Jewish tribal god for, unlike 
him, they were not exclusive to one nation. When the Greeks came 
to Egypt and were told about Amun, they sensibly identified him 
with Zeus; in Babylonia they encountered a goddess of love and 
beauty, Ishtar. Who could she be but Aphrodite? It was so 
simple. 
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What they would hxn tbougbi of Jaweh Oeborah) it is difficult 
to Tivy certaioly would not have found it easy to fit him 

into their paudieon. He s/pproved of war against his peoples’ 
enemies, Lord is a mao of War*) but one could hardly 
Iden ti fy him wfih Ares, who shared a bed with 'Aphrodite the 
golden’. He was all powerful, like Zeus, but it was difficult to 
imagine him turning himself into a bull in order to seduce Buropa. 
If they had heard that he was auniversal god, the source of all life, 
die First CausO'^ Plato saw God—dwy would have shown him 
the same reverence that dsy afibrded him much later when his 
worship was introduced by St Paul and oc 2 m Christian mission^ 
aries (a great German scholar wrote that the teachings of Jesus 
were never hilly understood imtil they bad been translated into 
the Greek language). Butin 5OO B.C he certainly was no such deity. 
He was the god of an obscure Semitic tribe, and nothing more. 

tf the Greeks bad been able to read the writings of the Jewish 
prophets at this tim^ their intelligence and imagination mighr 
have shown them that here was a couceptkm of God which could 
develop into something much great er than a tribal ddey. But that 
did not happen until much later. 

The finest In riie Greek spirit showed itself in o^ier ways. It 
took the dross of barbaric mydi and the earth of folk-tale and 
transmuted to the pure gold of poetr}^ nor was tiiis poetry 
only the word-distillazion of the sensnal pleasures of living— 
though these played an i mpotan t and rightful part. In the hands 
of the Athenian dramatists such as Aeschylus, Btzripides and 
Sophocles, poetic myth became an mstnunent which searched 
men’s hearts and souls, making thgfn see the splendour and 
meanness, the tragedy and the comedy of hnman iif«, and hinting 
at spkitnal verities o£ t^uch most men become aware on^ through 
art or prophecy. But the teachers in this case were not priests but 
artists. 

The Ortsuia of Aeschylus, his great trilogy consisting of the 
‘Agamenmon’, the 'Iibati»-bearers' and the 'Furies’, takes as its 
subject the terrible story ^ the Atridas^ the sons of Atreus; of 
Agamemnon, sacker of Troy, returning to Mycenae to be murdered 
by his wife Qytemnesiia, who was slanghtered in turn by her son 
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Oresiesj wlio was then driven mad by the avenging Furies. It is a 
story of cannibalism, human sacrifice, murder and macridde. Yet 
Aeschylns transforms it into one of the greatest tragedies of the 
world, exploring the heights which the human spirit can attain, 
and the miry depths to which it can sink; its message, the futility 
of revenge, of violence breedii^ violence, wat breeding war, is as 
pertinent today as it was two thousand five hundred years ago. 
Yet the basis is a fbik-myth as barbarous and inhuman as any 
which came out of Egypt or Babylonia, 

That may give some measure of the ‘difference* of the Greeks. 

Aeschylus, admittedly, belongs to a later period of Greek 
history, the fifth century, the time (rf the full Athenian glory. But 
already, as fsa back as the ninth century, we can see this moral 
force at work. We can see it in Homer. In the Iliad and the 
Odyss^ the Gods are, for the most part, an amusing, almost 
krelevant decoration (though not completely irrelevant, because 
they sometimes interfere capridously with the affairs of men). 
The description of Hers, wife of Zeus, borrowing Aphrodite’s 
jewellery to help allure her own husband (and so distract 
from her attempt to aid the Trojans) is delightful: 

. . . then ponders deep 

The Slag-eyed Queen, hoza best she might beguile 
The zoakeful mind of a^s^earir^ Zeus^ 

And, musing, thus appeared the 
readiest mode; 

Herself tcith art adorning, to repair 
To Ida," there, wtk fondest blandishment 
And female charm, her husband to enfold 
In loo^s ert^aee; and gentle, careless sleep 
Around Ms eyelids and Ms senses pour. ^ 

But one feels that it is only there to amuse Homer’s hearers and 
remind them that the consort of the King of Gods uses exaedy the 
same wiles as their own wives to achieve her ends. It was not such 
passages as this which the Greek schoolboys had to learn at 
school, but sterner lines such as: 

* Tbis coy Viccocua traaskiion hu been choseo ddibeiatelf. 
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Asis iMe&ff cf the leaves, sc is that of men. 

The mnd seaOm the Uaoes to thegroundi the 
vigorous forest puts forth others, and they 
grow in the sprmg^season. Soon one generation 
of men comes and another ceases. 

o—is very like the Hebrew, *As for mm, Us dc^s are as 
grass .. / 

In Homer’s world die emphasis is always on man. The gods are 
you must ac cep t and do what you can, even lesisc- 
ing the gods if necessary, knowing that you must lose. It was no 
use whining to rh<tn that life had treated you un^ly, nor hope 
that by your good deeds ycpu would 'store op treasure in heaven*. 
There was no heaven, osdj the dim shades, in which the spirits of 
the dfftd wandered without hope. Yet the Greeks accepted this 
stem code and lived by it. Not only schoolboys, but men, learned 
by heart such Homeric phrases as: 

'Endure, my heart; far wrse hut thou endured... * 
and: 

'Haxefid to me is he who speaketh one tMstg with his Ups but 
another in fas heart.* 

We know from lais Greek literature that trav el I mg teachers, 
called 'Sophists*, went around rearing Homer and instructing 
youth by moral examples drawn kom the poems. Plato draws a 
vivid picture of one sndi man, who was evidently a bore. 

'It must be marvellous, Ion, to go about, as you do, from place to 
pla c e, to draw a great crowd wherever you go, and have them har^~ 
ing on your Ups* 
and he adds: 

'—and you in your best clothes too... 

How cme admires that keen thrust, like a stiletto between the 
ribs! The Greeks hated pseudo-piety. 

But if the Homeric gods are frivolous and amusing, they acqnired 
moral values later. ^oUo, *the gt^den-haired, lord of the silver 
bow*, from his shrine at Delphi, became the guardian of law, as 
well as patron of artists and writers, Thnn^nrfR of whom have 


‘ H. D, F. KiOD. op. dr. 
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drunk from his cloar *Castalian spring* under Mount Parnassus, 
and prayed for the God’s inspiration.^ Zeus punished wickedness. 
Artemis became the protector of virgins. ‘Gold-shod Hera’ also 
had her powers and attributes. The gods of Greece developed, as 
indeed did Jaweh (compare the god of Moses with that of Ezekiel). 
But Egyptian and Babylonian gods did not, which is why we stiU 
read of Zeus, Apollo and Jaweh, but not Amun-Re or Baal. 

But one must not overdraw the picture, and In an endeavour to 
counteract the myth of Greek amorality and irresponsibility paint 
xh^ as a race of intellectuals and mystics, absorbed in Higher 
Things- Aesthetic they certainly were, but notin any self-conscious 
way. Their art, the richest flowii^ of the human spirit, seems to 
spring as spontaneously &om their soil as the wild asphodel and 
nardssi which spangle the rich grass of their valleys; flowers which 
seem to glow with an inner light and throw a perfume which 
make such hackneyed ‘poetic’ words as ambrcsia and neciar real 
and vivid for the first time. 

Unfortunately, very little remains of the sculpture of Hellas in 
its prime. Most of the statues one sees in European and American 
galleries are three times removed from the originals. Pint, they 
are often plaster casts, Second, these casts are usually taken &om 
late Alesandrian or Roman copies of the originals. Third, many 
belong to a later period of Greek history, the fourth or third 
centuries. The flunous, but overrated, Venus de Milo at the Paris 
Louvre is such a work. But, happily, some examples remain, which 
can stand as examples of Greek sculpture at its finest; among these 
are Zeus hur ting a thunderbolt (460 b.c.), in the National Museum 
in Athens; Hermes carryu^ a ram (500 B.C.), in tbe Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, the splendid Apollo fiom the western 
gable of the Temple of Zeus at Olympia (460 b.c.), the 
Marbles from the fneze of the Parthenon in Athens, now in the 
Biitish Museum; Athena lerting fly an owl (460 B.C), in the 
Metropolitan Museum of An, New Yorfc^ the ‘Winged Victory 
of Samothrace’ in the Paris Louvre; and my personal favourite, 
the bronze charioteer at Delphi, in Greece. 

Even so, there is still something unreal and artificial about 

) liKladifia th« present writer. 
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cunningly lighted and caiefolly labelled for visitors to gaze at and 
admire. It is difficult, in such seoings, tt imagine them as they 
once w e r e —not Vorks td art*, beantilnl, but with no relation to 
contemporary life, but part of the adornment (d one’s nntive cicy, 
the badeground of one’s hfc, as Graif s Tomb belongs to New 
York, and Nelson’s CrAjimn to London. There is a difference, of 
course. It is doubtful if Amaicans revere Grant’s Tomb for its 
artistic merit, or Londoners go mto raptures over Nelson’s statue 

_whereas the Greek X>io Chrysoatom, in the first cenfury a.d., 

could vvrite of the statue of Zeus at Olyn^ that: 

‘A man heavy-hden, nAo had drained the of rmfortme and 
sorrotpy if he were to stand and gate at tins statue, would forget the 
heavy and weary weight <f this umnuJUgible world.* 

Of Greek poetry we say lirde, because it is available in the 

original or translation, in any good library. Greek-speaking Hel¬ 
lenists say—and no doubt they are right—that no translation, 
however fine, can give the fuS flavour of die original Greek. Who 
was it said that only thing diat improves by translation is a 
Bishop’ ? 

Ifowever, a great number of petals have come to love Greek 
verse, even in translation; and as some poets—e.g. Louis Mac¬ 
Neice, and F. L. Loos-^ie also Gie^ scholars, we can some¬ 
times enj oy the advant^es of both worlds. In selecting a translator, 
she on^ advice which dtf wri ter can give is that passed on to 
by a noted Hellenist: it was that, in g ene r a l, it is better to avoid 
most older verse-transktkms—not that diese are bad in them¬ 
selves (some are brilliaat)—but beause each age inevitably adds 
something of itself to a transladon of a Greek poem. An aample 
is Lord Derby’s verse-translation of part of the Iliad, quoted 
earlier in this chapter. ^Rg cfa tiv e ly speaking, Qiapman’s Homer 
vveex$ Elizabethan doublet and hose, Pope’s Homer a periwig. 
Lord Derby’s Hera dearly wears stays. A good modem translation, 
chough imperfect, at least gives m the poet at only one remove. 

The other poini to remember is thR the examples of Greek 
literature which have come down to os are onfy fragments of what 
must once have ezisted. Tbe oiigmals, of course, perished long 
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these sculptures in their present setting, isolated and set apart, 
ago. What we possess is the legacy of generadoos of scholars who 
have lovingly copied and recopied the words which were originally 
written perhaps on Egyptian papyrns—more rhan twenty-five 
centuries ago. 

The following poems were chosen, not principally for their 
literary quality, but partly because they illustrate aspects of Greek 
life and thought which we have discussed in the two preceding 
chapters, and partly because they appeal to me personally. 

Sorrow 

The exiled aristocrat, Theognis of Megaia (circa 540 B.c.), 
thinks of his lost lands: 

/ heart 0 Polypiadesy I hear the bird*s shrill crying. 

That ernes so tell the tiller that time has come to plough. 

And it stabbed the heart in me, to think that my lands are lying. 
My floojered fields, in keeping tvith other masters note: 

That no team of mine goes straining against the yoke this day, 
Since by its cursed pilots our city's cast away. 

Pride of Blood 

Ne'er yes from the root of a squiU did rose or hyacinth wave. 

Nor came a son cffreedom from out the toonA of a slave. 

(Thet^nis of M^aia) 

Happiness in Youth 

Now is ike lime 10 surrender our hearts ic merry-makirg, 

While Ufe's fair things am ghe us a joy that is nos vain. 

For the glory of youth goes by us, swift as a thought, dertaking 
Been the speed of steeds whose charging hoofs amain 
Whirl some fang in fus carlo the press of the spear^fought fray. 
Over the green furrows, exulting on their way. 

(Theognis of Megaia) 

It is interesting to notice the Homeric echo of *the king in his 
car* and ‘the spear-fought fray*. Theognis wrote more than three 
centuries after Homer, 

As a tart contrast, two bitter lines by Hipponax of Ephesus, a 
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sort of Greek Fran^ Villoa, who Uved among criminals and 
outcasts, and used thar slang in his veiae: 

Two days a taomarfs best—the sAds wed. 

The day shds carried from your doarvx^ — dead. 


Youth and Aob 

Ah, what is U/e, what is joy—hut Aphrodite the golden? 

Let me Me, when 2 am gladdened w more fy things Uhe these-^ 
Her gifts honey-sweet, and the bed looe, by none beholden. 
And all the powers of youth, that are so sweet to sane, 

For the hands of mart and womaru But he who is once efertaken 
By grim old <^e, that nukes him ugly at onu and base 
With misery and anguisk Ms heart mthout cause u shaken, 
Ho more to the sun rejndng, thenceforth, he turns Ms face. 
Hateful he grows to boyhood, a scorn to womerCs gase. 

Such is the bitter burden God made Ufds latter days. 

(Alijnneanus of CcdopbozL Late seventh century) 


To A Greek soldier, returned after serving in the army 
OF Nebuchadnezzar of Babylon 


Homeward from earth*s far ends thou art returned 
With gold-and-eoory saardMH — ay, and wdl 
By service to thy comrades that was earned. 

The men of Babylon; tHu> sou thee queB 
So stout a champion, in single fight. 

Of five roy<d aifitt, in Ms giant’s height, 

But one short span hefeQ. 

(Alcaens of Mydlene, bom $20 B.c) 


Love 

When love is temperate, rwthing is more enchanting. 

Bus saoe me from the other Mnd! 

(Euripides) 

Uhe the sweet ^ple that reddens upon the topmost hough, 

A-top on the topnost ttzig—akich the phukers forgot somehow — 
Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it tiU now. 





7 (a) Head of the statue of Demeter from Cnidus 7(b) Broruc statuette of a ruimiDg girl, probably Spartan 

(about 330 Bx.) (about 500 b.c.) 





7(c) Detail from an Attic Red-Figured Amphora 7(d) Attic Black-Figured Amphora (about 540-530 

(about 480 B.c.) A rhapsode chanrii^ an cp'c B.c.) Achilles slaying Penthesilea 

poem 
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Lik£ ths wild hyacinih flcwer tokich tw the Mils is fcund. 

While the passing feet cf the shepherds for ever tear and wound, 
Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground. 

(Sappho—bom 6io B-C.'—iiaiislated 
by Dante Gabriel Rossetti) 

Satire 

The satirist Semonides of Amorgos (circa 6oo B.C.), wrote a 
poem on women^ in which he compares them with various spedes 
of brutes. Here is one which will be familiat to some of us: 

Another's bom of the dainty, long'-maned filly, 

Siting away from trouble and drudgery — 

Never ask her to grind fiour, or to finger 
Dishes, or empty slops. 

As for an overt—Ust a smut faU on her 
She*U not go near it. Her love's tyranny. 

Nder a day hut twice or ihicc she bathes 

And daubs herself with perfume; and her hair 

Flows deep, smootk-eombed, all shaded o’er vnth flowers. 

A lovely thing to look at, such a woman. 

For other men; bta a curse to him that has her— 

Unless he be a king or a dictator 
To glorify Ms fancy with stsch toys. 

I suspect that $cmonides» In spite of his spleen, was not averse 
to *the lcng*maned filly’—if he could have afforded one. 

Scepticism 

// oxen, or Hons, or horses had Hands like men, they too, 

If they could fashion pictures, or statues they could hew. 

They would shape in their own image each face and form dsvme^ 
Horsei gods like horses, Hke kine the gods of fane. 

'Snub-nosed are the Immortals, and black' the EtMops i<iy/ 

But 'no' the Thradans answer, *red-haired, zeith eyes pfgr^l 

Of the Gods and these other matters none knows the verity— 

No man that lived before us, no man that yet shall be. 
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Hotoeoer wfl~perfeaed the systan he hath made. 

Its maker knaaeth notha^. With fancy offV o'erUtid. 

(Xenophanes of Colophon, area 564-470 b,c.) 

With the exception of the Rossetti translation of Sappho, all 
the above translations are bj F. L. Lness.^ To end, I am going to 
quote one of the best'lnown and be$t*loved poems in the English 
language, altfaou^ its translator, William (Johnson) Cory, is by 
no means in the first rank of poes. It is nor a great wort:, this trans¬ 
lation of a late Alexandrian poet Callimachus of Cyrene, 
but it seems to me n> typify so much of the Gredt spirit—its 
capadty for joy and pain, its courage and its resignation to faxt: 

They told me, HeraeUtus, they tdd me you were dead, 

They hroi^hx me hitter nem to hear and ^ter tears to shed. 

1 leept as I r e m en^e r ed hots eftenyou and I 

Had tired the sun aith talking and sent fdm damn the sky. 

And noa that thou art fyif^, nty dear <dd Carton guest, 

A handful tf grey ashes, long, hng ago at rest. 

Still are ify pleasant voiees, thy mghtingaUs asoake, 
for Death, he taketh aU asu^, ha these he cosmos take. 


* Ort^ PoftryfatBotryman. J. M. Dent ft 
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CHAPTER XVI 


‘The King with half the East at heeV 

B efore beginmog this chapter it is as well to study a map 
of Greece and its neighbours This will he^ to make clear 
how geography helped to fashion the character, culture and 
political bisTory of the Greek people. One notices how the long 
sea-channels bite deep into the lands the Gulf of Aegina in the 
east, the Gulf of Thessaloniki in the north, and the great Gulf of 
Lepanto which, joined to the Gulf of Aegina by the Corinth 
Canal, now makes the Peloponnese, the southern part of Greece, 
into an island. But in andcot times, this canal did not east, and 
the town of Corinth, s tanding at the edge of the narrow isthm 
us, was of high strategic and commercial importance. 

Again, the high mountain ranges tended to split the country 
into separate states, and also made a landward entry into the 
country from the north extremely difficult; hence the historic 
importance of such places as Thermopylae, where a small force 
could hold back large armies. 

The innumerable isiands-^Ouos, Andros, Syros, Naxos, 
Samos, Lesbos, and many others, large and small—again en¬ 
couraged separatism; so did the colonies scattered along the 
western and southern coasts of Asia Minor, on the opposite side 
of the Aegean. Ionia, for example, with such towns as Hphesus 
and Miletus, was the oldest of Greek colonies, and produced its 
own distinctive type of art, softer and more elegant than the more 
masculine ‘Doric* of the mainland. The fatuous ‘Three Orders’ 
which every student of architecture learns remind us of these 
regional differences: Doric, with its broad-based, futed columns 
and simple capitals, Ionic, in which tiic capitals turn out in 
volutes, and Corinthian, with capitals decorated by acanthus- 
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leaves. You still see these arduteoutal forms in thousands of 
xowm throughout die United States and Europe. 

The nett point to consider is tie landward approach &om the 
north and north-east Northward of Thessaly lies mountainous 
Macedonia, hot at the peiiod of which we are writing—60^400 
B.C.—no threat came &om this direcdoxL To the north-east, beyond 
the northern shores of the Aegean, lay Thrace, also mountainous, 
thoug h an invader fiom Ask might force a passage between the 
mountains and the sea. Howsto, befor e he could do so be would 
have to cross the HeUespoD^ a narrow but still formidable sea- 
channel Knking the Meditenancan with the Black Sea. Just south 
of this channel stood andent Troy, which the Achaeans had sacked 
in about 1190 B.C 

It would seem, therefore, tht any landward approach to Greece 
would be diffigitr and penkms, imless the invading army was 
supported by a powerful fleet t^ch, mailing along the coast, could 
turn die Greek defences. Throi^houc the thousand years and 
more during which Greek-speakmg peoples were swarming into 
contznental Greece and occupying the islands, no such threat 
materialised. We have seen the Hittiie king, Mursilis III, 
powerful though be was, could do very lirde against the Ahhiyaaa, 
who seem to have been Homer’s 'Aebaeans’^^ven when ^le latter 
invaded Asia Minor and drove out one of tlie Hittite monarch’s 
vassals, Maduwaiias (see Chapter XU). The reason, almost 
certainly, was that the Achaeans had mfrimanH of the sea, and 
dierefbre could not be got CL The Hinitss were no seaferers. 

No Asiatic power threatmed the Hellenic world until the middle 
of die sixth century b.c. The Hictites lost control of their mountain 
homeland and moved into northern Syria. The Assyrians* power, 
as we have seen, was over th rown in 612 by the Babylonians; and 
in any case neither of these powers showed rnneh interest in the 
sea or what lay b^ond it In Asia Minor, a fter the decline of the 
Hitrites, there were powerful states, one of which, Lydia, is 
mentioned in an Insciipiion of the Assyrian king, Ashurtianipal 
(area 660 b.c) under the name Luddi. The inscr^tion records that 
Asburbanipal received tnbure ftom Gyges, first of the Mermoad 
dynasty of Lydian kings. 
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Tlie moment one reads the name (jyg6Ss ‘official history* with 
its dates and dynasties, battles and conquests, fades into the back¬ 
ground and, as in the case of Akhnaten and Ankhesnamun, human 
beings emerge from the crowd, plucking ac one’s sleeve and 
insisting on being heard. If any reader complains that this inter¬ 
rupts the ‘sweep of history’, let him blame Herodotus, greatest of 
historians, who gently insists that hismry is about human beings 
and, unlike some of his modern successors, is quire ready to halt 
the grand march of his narrative to tell a human story. Here it is 
in his own words: 

‘Now Candaules* (king of Lydia) 'had a passion for his own 
wife, and thought she was the most beacdiul woman on earth. To 
this ^cy of his there was an unexpected sequel.* 

'In the king’s bodyguard was a fellow he particularly liked whose 
nam e was G^^es, 8on of Dascylus. With him Candaules not only 
discussed his most important business, but even used to make him 
listen to eulogies on his wife’s beauty.* 

'One day the king (who was doomed to a bad end) said to 
Gyges: '‘It appears you don’t believe me when 1 tell you how 
lovely my wife is. Well, a man always believes his eyes better than 
his ears; so do as I tell you—contrive to see her naked.” ’ 

‘Gyges gave a cry of horror. “Master,” he said, “what an 
improper suggestion! Do you tell me to look at the queen when 
she has no clothes on? No, no; ‘off with her skirt, off with her 
shame’—you know what they say of women. ... 1 do not doubt 
that your wife is the most beautiful of women; so for goodness’ 
sake do not ask me to behave like a criminal.” * 

But the uxorious king was insistent. He devised a plan by which 
Gyges, against his will (though no doubt not without a terrified 
curiosity) was secreted in the royal bedchamber: 

‘ “Look,” (said Candaules) “I will hide you behind the open 
door of our bedroom. My wife will follow me in to bed. Near the 
door there’s a chair —$he will put her dotiies onto it a$ she takes 
them off, one by one. You will be able to watch with perfea ease. 
Then, while she’s walking away &om tiie chair toward the bed 
with her back to you, slip away through the door, and mind she 
doesn’t catch you.” ’ 
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G^es did 1$ be wh$ told, but unfottuoscly the queen saw him 
though she said nothn^ at the But the next motnlsg she 
sent for Gjges, ‘answoed the summons without any sus¬ 
picion that she knew what had occurred the previous night*. 

' “G^es,” she sud, as soon e be presented himself, “there are 
two emnses open Q> yon, and you tnay take your choice between 
them, KiB Candaules and seize the throne^ or die yourself on the 
spot, so never again may your blind obedience to the king 
tempt you to see what yon love no nghr to see. One of you must 
die; either my husband, die author of this wid:ed plot; or you, who 
have outraged propnety by seeing me saked.” 

Gyges took die sensiUe course, killed Candaules, ascended the 
throne of Lydia, and founded a new ^nasty. L^ter be had his 
power confirmed by the Oracle of Delphi-^ wise precaution. 

A successor of Gyges, King Croesus, has become part of current 
mythobgy. One still bears die phrase *as ridi as Croesus’ in 1957; 
but Croesus, king of Lydia, was an historical personage, a mgi) of 
fabulous wealth, in whose reign metal coinage first came into use, 
and was prompdy adopted by die Greeks. Every time we jingle 
coins in our pockets we owe the gTTff gncp of that convenient 
medium of exchange to the Lydians of 700 BX. BefoK then trade 
was by bart e r, or sometimes by the exchange of unwieldy bars of 
metal. But the invention of metal coin^ had revolutionary 
consequences. 

*Tbe peasant can convert his ^naTl surplus of hxm produce in to 
an easily divisible tnedimn of exdiangc which he can reconvert 
into manu&ctured goods . . . Hie workman is no loiter con¬ 
demned TO eat his wages. The small producer or the retailer can 
exchange his goods for coins, which can be added together till 
substantial values are acctsmulated.’* 

So writes Profissor righdy emphasising the economic 

basis of hismry. But be does not mention Ot n dat il ff and his 
beautiful wife. Understandabfy. 

Lydia has another claim on our fltT«rinn. The Greek hero, 

^ Tlds tad Mbsequeax q iwicifflii fren HaadMur Histmtt, miulaied by 

Aobrey de SdinfOuxt. PcDgiua 195^ 

* What Hopp«rud m Hiocry^V. Gooto QiUde: Pdietn Londoo, 
1942. 
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Heracle&j strongest of meQ> who strangled a serpent in H$ cradle, 
slew die Nemean lion with his bare hands, and performed other 
prodigious feats, was enslaved by the Lydian queen Omphale, 
who set Him to work amo:^ her hand^maidens and, on more 
intimate occasions, dressed him in her clothes, while she wore his 
armour and carried bis great club. The familiar Freudian *devia- 
tions* are clearly indicated in the legend—masochism, trans- 
Tcstism, etc. AU that are lacking are the psychiatrist’s conch and 
case-book.^ 

Lydia, and another state in Asia Minor, Phrygia (from which 
came Midas, whose touch turned everytiung to gold), were in 
friendly contact with the Greek colonists in Ionia, and maintained 
relations with them. Even when Croesus subdued the Ionian cities, 
conquest was no calamity for the Helleoea. Croesus was something 
of a phil'HeUene and ruled the Greek cities through rulers friendly 
to himself. But all this changed when, in 546 b.c. Cyrus, king of 
Persia, overthrew Croesus and added Lydia to his empire. 

Cyrus was the founder of the last Oriental Empire of pre- 
Christian times, and by for the greatest. The imperial triumphs of 
Sargon, Hammurabi, Ashurbanipal, N^ucbadnezzar, and the 
rest, are nothing compared to those of Cyrus and his successors, 

It was of Dostiny decreed 
As now the years urfold 
Bailh should he the Persiars^s deed 
Yea, God ordained of old, 

With troops and horse encompassing 
He tocoer and roam to earth should bring, 

And Empire be kU meed.^ 

So wrote a Greek poet in the hfoh century. To him, as to most 
of bis contemporaries, the Persians were the great Asiatic enemy; 
an enemy whom they rcspcaed and even admired—but one who 
must be resisted because he sought to absorb them into a slave- 

> Gluck's cone-po«m, *Le Rouet d’Onphale’, is & deUahtrul rausiol iUusna- 

tiwi vf this legcfid. 

* The Ajteimt World—T. R. Gloves: Canbndfe Uiuvenhj Press, Lo ft do n , 

1936. 
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state which, while it might be all Ttry well for the bar^xtroit was 
anathema to them. They were Greehs and free men. 

This did not mess that the Hellenes rose as one man and united 
against the danger from the easL Far from it Alany of the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor and the islands ^Medized*^—Co use the con¬ 
temptuous expression which the lecaldoani Greeks used to 
describe those who compromised with the barbarci. Looking 
back, one can hardly blame them. For Cyns, ariose people came 
from the mountains which overhang the Persian Gulf on the north¬ 
east, £rst con^ered the Medes, a kindred Aryan people living 
south of die r^spranj then moved aocas Western Asia, over¬ 
throwing Babybn and then Lydia, until, at his death in 528 B.C., 
the Persian Empire extended fstm the Caspian Sea in the north 
to the Arabian desert in the soudi, and from the Aegean Ocean to 
the Hlndu-Kush. His successor, Cambyses, added Egypt to his 
empire, so that fbi the first dme in bisarry die dvilisations of the 
Kile and the Eiqihrates were united under one crown. 

Cambyses was succeeded by the great Darius I, who further 
extended and consolidated the Empire. 

The Persian monarch called himself *Kzng of Kings*-Huid this 
was no mere empty boast, bnz die truth. Moreover, the Persian 
despots had a genius for admitnstratiMi and organisation, superior 
to any who had gone before rhfm. They not only conquered these 
old, proud kingdoms, but explorccd their resources more efficiently 
Than over the Egyptians or Assynans had done. The wealth of the 
subject-states poured into tlie Persian treasury; their men were 
organised into twenty satrapm (vice-royalties), ^ch under a 
sctrap, or military governor, with a s^iarate dvil administrator, 
all under the vigilant surveillance of a high official known as 'The 
Eye of the King’, at Susa, the state cn phgt. 

The year 499 bx:. was a otdcal date in die history of die world, 
for in that year the Ionian cicies, which, after the conquest of 
Lydia, had come under Persian nil^ revolted against Darius. 
Aristagoras Miletus went to Sparta in die Peloponnese and 
asked for help, but Qecanenea, king of Sparta, was not impressed, 

* The wwd mdlcitE* that this *■»***■ "^ b e am dmins the ucendsocf of 
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particularly whcQ Arist^oras unwisely told how ftr was the 
Persian capital from the coast of Asia. ^Milesian guest’, said Cleo* 
meats, *Icaye Sparta before sunset, for you say things disagreeable 
to the Spartans, trying to lead them a three-months journey from 
the sea.’ 

Aiistagoras bad bener luck with the Athenians, a more in¬ 
telligent and less insular people. They provided some ships, as did 
the dty of Eretria in Euboea and with their help the Milesian 
leader sacked the dty of Sardis, in Asia Minor, then under 
Persian control. 

The revolt was a failure, but at least it made Darius realise that 
he could not hope to hold Ionia unless he could intimidate the 
mainland Greeks who were encouraging their fellow-HdJenes in 
Asia. So, in 490, with ships provided by the Phoenlciaas (who 
were, of course, now part of the Persian Empire) he landed an 
army on the island of Euboea, sad^ed Eretria, then crossed to the 
coast of Attica, and landed at Marathon. 

The name is like a trumpet-note. Few people have not beard 
of it, or of the battle in which a small force of Greeks, mainly 
Athenians, with a contingent of 1,000 men from Plataea, beat 
the Persian host back to the ships, losing 192 men. These Greeks 
were not professional soldiers in the modem sense, thou^ skilled 
in war. It was the duty of every able-bodied man in the polis to take 
arms in defence of his dty. Amoi^ the Athenians who carried 
shield and spear that day was the poet Aeschylus and his brother. 
The brother was killed, but Aeschylus survived to write The 
Setsn Against Thsbes, The PromeiheuSf and, what many believe to 
be the greatest tragedy in the world, the Oresteia. 

The Persians letiied, but it was obvious to Thinking minds that 
it was only a question of time before they tried again. Not everyone 
realised this, of course, but a few far-seeing men, able to look 
beyond the boundaries of the poUSf recognised the danger and 
began to act. One of these was the Athenian statesman, Themi- 
stocles. When, at time, a rich vein of silver was struck at 
Sunium, near Athens, Themistodes managed to persuade his 
fellow-dtizens to spend the money on a fleet, ostensibly for use 
against the neighbouring island of Agyna, with which Athens 
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was comemphtmg war, but Tbenustpdes wi$ thmfcit^ of a ^ 
deadlier enemy. 

Fomioately for the Greds, Darius died before be could mount 
a fresh arod^ and a re7dt in Egypt and other troubles kept the 
Persians occupied for ten years. Meanvrtule, Xerxes, successor to 
Darius, made his preparatio&s for the greatest military and naval 
Operation which had ever been attem pted, involving a total force 
which HexodotcB eshmatts as nearly five rmSum men. The aim 
was, first, the conquest of Greece^ after that all Europe would be 
at the Persian's mercy. 

In the m«"TiTT>g, Themtstodes, the Athenian statesman, con¬ 
tinued to make ready. The rise of Athens, grearesr of Greek cities, 
‘the school of Hellas' as Perides called her, will be described in 
the final chapter. Here xc is only necessary to know ^t by the 
V anning of tht fifth c s mury Athens, after a stocmy century of 
coustirutional change^ bad become a democracy in which alien 
residents were admirisd to full ddzenship, and all sections of the 
community fuDy represented in the Government. Thus, Vhen 
the dde of invasion burse t^on Greece at dre dawn of die fifdi 
century, Athens was able to ginfr onf the crisis with an outfit of 
political instinnions worthy alike of the temper of her efrizeas 
and her new-won status in the commonwealth of Hdlenic city 
states.’* 

In 481 the Persian colossus b^aa to move. There has probably 
never been a greater, more fts dnaring drama in human history 
than this Darid-asd-Goliath strug^ between die East and the 
West, the Old and the New, wish the future of western civilisation 
banging in the balance. On the cme hand was the Persian king, the 
most powerful man vn earth, repreaentmg the older. Oriental 
despotisms—no different ffom those of Ashurbanipal, Tuth- 
mosis, or Nebnehadnezzar, except that Xerxes* military empire 
was technically more up-tO'date and bensr o^anised. There is 
dramatic symbolism even in the consntutton of his great army, 
for in is ranks marched representative demchmens of nearly all 
the nariocs who have figured in this story. The Egyptians were 

^ Tfu Lteacs tAe Aftomt de Bnr^: M^dooald Braiu, 
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there (thdi engineers helped to construct the great bridge of boats 
across the Hellespont). So were the Libyans and the Kubians— 
Egypt’s old enemies. The Assyrians, wkh their bronze helmets ‘of 
outlandish shape’ (Herodotus), marched in company with Lydians, 
Bactrians,. Phrygians, Arabians wearing the a loz^ flowing 
garment. And the Phoeniciaos provided the ships and sailors. 

Also, it must be admitted, there were Greeks serving in the 
Persian forces—the conquered lonians were compelled by Xerxes 
to join him in an attack on their fellow-Helleoes, and among the 
Persian king’s staff were exiled aristocrats who hoped that a 
Persian viaory would reinstate them in their fonner positions of 
power. 

Fortunately ibr us, two of the world’s greatest historians, 
Herodotus and Thucydides, were alive at this time, so that one 
does not need to piece iacts together fiom a few inscriptions and 
potsherds; the whole glorious epic is available to anyone who cares 
to read one of the excellent modem translations of these writers.^ 
To attempt to summarise it would be an impertinence; we shall, 
therefore, only quote a few passages to give some idea of how the 
Greek world saw this drama. 

Here is Herodotus describing the two great bridges, each seven 
furlongs in length, which Xerxes’ engineers constructed across the 
Hellespont. 

‘The method employed was as follows; galleys and triremes’ 
(warships with triple rows of oais) ‘were lashed together to support 
die bridges—360 vessels for the one on the Black Sea side, and 
314 for the other. They were moored head-on to the current—and 
consequently at right angles to the actual bridges they supported 
—in order to lessen die strain on the cables. Spedally heavy 
anchors were laid out both upstream and downstream ... to rake 
the strain when it blew from the west and soudL . . . Once the 
vessels were in position, the cables were hauled taut by wooden 
winches ashore....' 

This work was done while Xentea and his army were in Sardis, 
on the coast of Asia Minor. Then they marched to the Hellespont, 
and Xeixes ‘poured wine into the sea out of a golden goblet, and 

> de Selincoon (Herodonu), lAd Rest Wamet (Tbucydidn). 
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wtch his face tunied towds the sua» prayed that no chance 
znight present fr om conquering Europe or turn him back 
before he iradied its utmosclknie. His prayer ended, be hung the 
cup into ^ Hellespont and whh ic a golden bowl and a short 
sword... .* 

Then the oossing began. 

‘The in fi^ nry and cavahy went over by tie upper bridge—the 
one nearer the Sea; the pack animals and underlings by the 
lower one towards the Aegean. The first to cross were the Ten 
Thousand’ (pitted Persian troops) ‘all w«fa wreaths on their 
heads, and these were followed by a mass of troops of all sons of 
nationality. Their crossing occopied tie triwle of the first day. On 
the nest day the first over were the thousand horsemen, and the 
commgent which m^rchgd with spears reversed—these, too, all 
waring wreaths. Then the sacred horses and the sacred 
chariot, and after rhmi Xerxes himself with his speannen and his 
thousand horsemen. The remainder of the army brought up the 
TOT, and ax the same the ^hip«; moved over to the opposite 
shore.* 

'From the Eurcpean shore Xerxes watched his troops coming 
over under tte whips. The crossing ocatpied seven days and nights 
mihous a breaks There is a story riiac some time af^ Xerxes 
passed the bridge, a native of the country thereabouts exclaimed: 
“Why, O God, have you assumed the shape of a man of Persia, 
and changed yonr name to Xexxes, in order to lead everyone in tlie 
world to the conquest and devastation of Greece? Vou could have 
destroyed Greece wnhoat going to that trouble.” * 

When he reached the sown of Doriscos, Xerxes dedded to 
count the number of his ttoc^. Herodotus says: 

‘As nobody has left a record, I cannot state the predse number 
provided by each separate nation, but the grand total, excluding 
the naval contingent, Tumed out to be 1,700,000. The counting 
was done by first packing ten thousand men as dose together as 
they could stand and dien drawing a drde round them on the 
groundi they were tisen dsmisseri, and a fence, about navd*high 
was constructed round the drde; finally oti^ troops were marched 

i Oox i&lics. 
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into tbe area, and thus enclosed and dismissed in turn, until the 
whole army was counted/ 

The fleet, including triremes, galleys, horse-transpom, and 
other vessels, numbered about 3,000 ships. They were provided 
by several nations, including the ^yptians, Cyprians, SidJiaas, 
Lydans, lonians, and others. All these ships carried soldiers in 
addition to their crews, and Herodotus estimates the total sea¬ 
borne force as 517,000 men, and that the grand total of land and 
sea forces brought over from Asia was nearly two and a half 
million. In addition to these there were soldiers provided by the 
east European countries Xex^ had subdued—Thracians, Mace¬ 
donians, etc.—together with camp-servants, and camp-followers, 
bringing the grand total to over five million. 

Modem historians have thrown doubts on Herodotus’ skill at 
arithmetic, but even if Xerxes' forces were only half of the Greek 
historian’s estimate, it was still one of die most formidable con¬ 
centrations of military and naval power the world has ever seen. 

A Greek historian relates the story of how one of the Greek 
soldiers was told that the Persian archers were so numerous that 
their arrows darkened the sky. To which the soldier replied: 

‘So much the better—we shall be able to fight in the shade.’ 

What could the Greeks do against such a world in arms? 

Naturally, a great many of the Greek sates ‘Medized’, sending 
back to Xerxes the formal oflerings of earth and water whidi his 
Ambassadors demanded of them as tokens of submission. But not 
the Athenians, who imprisoned the Persian king’s messengers, 
nor the Spartans who flung his Ambassadors down a well, sayii^ 
that If they wanted earth and water, that was the place to find 
them. 

This was tough on the Ambassadors, but one cannot blame the 
Spartans.^ 

Nor does this mean that die Greeks were not aware of the 
immense forces marching against them. They had sent spies to 
Asia, who were captured by the Persians, and after being carefully 

* Vean later tbe Sp&raoa tried to make Boends for this bet-tempered eci by 
eeodiag two of chdf best citizens, Sperchiss aad Btdia, to Che Persian tsoa to be 
escrificed. Xerxes sect beck uchenued, 
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shown the strength of die «nny» were sent back xo Greece to 
repon. The Athenians, detennined to resist, obtained the support 
of Sparta, the most powsfal military statt in Greece, whose king, 
Leonidas, became commander^n-d^. They also applied for 
help to GelD, mler c£ the great Gte^ colony of Syracuse, in 
Sidly, but Geb refused aid unless he could command either the 
land or the sea forces. TTiis ncdier Athens nor Sparta could 
accept, so the embassy sailed aw^ empty-handed. Though the 

allies managed TO enlist the help of some of die other Greek sates, 
the main respoasibilicy for defence rested with the Athenians and 

the Spartans. 

Mean^e, Xerxes pursued his nuhnnied course, halting to 
review his great fleet (and mjoying a rowing-match between some 
of its members), and suir^ing &om a wlutt marble throne ‘the 
vihoXt of his anny and navy at a sra^view*. 

. and when he saw tbe whole Hellespont hidden by ships, 
and all the beaches of Abydos and aC the open ground filled with 
men, he congtatnlated himself—and the moment after burst into 
tears.* 

On bdflg asked die reason, Xeixes replied: 

‘ «I was thanking, and it came to my mind how pitifully short 
human lift is—(or of all these thousands of men not one will be 
alive in a hundred years* time.*' * 

Xerxes, who obviously eiqoyed playing the philosopher-king, 
was curious about the reacaon of (be Qreds to his advance. He 
sent for an esiled Greek knd, one Demaratos, and asked him: 

‘Tell me .. .will the Greeks dare to lift a hand against me? My 
own belief is that the Greeks and all the other western peoples 
gathered together would be insuffirienf so withstand die attack of 
my army-^nd still more so if they are not nnited.* 

Demararus, first empbasistng that he had but little aftection for 
his countrymoi, who had robbed him of his hereditary power and 
driven him h:om his lands, and warning Xeixes that what he bad 
to say would probaUy displease the king, went on: 

.. should it become necessary—sbcpnld there be a great cause 
to urge me on—tboi nothing wonld give me more pleasure than 
to stand up to one of those men of ymus who claim to be a match 
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for three Greeks. So it is with the Spartans^ fighting singly, they 
are as good as any, but fighting toge^er they are the best soldiers 
in the world. They are free—yes—but not entirely freej for they 
have a master, and that master is Law, which they fear much more 
than your subjects fear you. Whatever that master commands, 
they do; and his command never varies^ it is never to retreat In 
battle, however great the odds, but always to stand firm, and to 
conquer or die... 

The truth of Demaratus* words was proved when the Persian 
host met the Spartans at Thermopylae, a narrow pass through the 
mountains near the head of the Gulf of Euboea- To the north, 
Thessaly had fallen, since the Thessalians, who bad first been 
willing to fight, gave way to the Persians when the Allies withdrew 
to the south. At first they had planned to make a stand at Tempe, 
in northern Thessaly, but fearing that they might be outflanked, 
took their stand at Thermopylae, while their fleet concentrated at 
Artemisiiun on the coast of Hisciaca. 

‘The Greek force', writes Herodotus, ‘which here awaited the 
coming of Xerxes was made up of the following contingents; 300 
heavy armed infantry from Sparta, 500 from Tegea, 500 from 
Manrinea, 120 from Orchomenos in Arcadia, i,oco from other 
Arcadian towns; from Corinth there were 400, and from Mycenae 
80.* 

There were also small contingents from Boeotia, Thespiae, 
Thebes, Locris and Phocis, bringing the total to about ^,000 men 
at most, The Athenians provided most of the fleet, in alliance with 
thcif old enemies from the island of Aegina. 

The Persian host, which. Like a s w a r m of locusts, had consumed 
the com and cattle of the lands through which it had passed, and, 
according to Herodotus, ‘drunk rivets dry’, came rfanlring and 
swearing up the mountain passes, tmtil at Thermopylae it had its 
first sight of the Greeks. Herodotus takes up the story: 

‘Xerxes sent a man on borsebadt to ascertain the snengch of the 
Greek force and observe what the troops were doing. . . . The 
Persian rider approached the camp and took a survey of all be 
could see—which was not, however, the whole Greek army, for 
the men on the furthest side of the wall... were out of sight,* 
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*116 did, none the less, oreftjliy t^scrve the troops who were 
stationed on the ontside of the walL At that moment diese hap- 
pened to be the SFartaos, and some of them were stripped for 
exerdse, while others w er e combing dsmr hair... .* 

The puzzled &py i^ormd all this to Xerxes, who again stun- 
mooed the Greek Oanaiacos, and asked him for an explanation. 
Demarams replied: 

*These men have come to fight us for possession of the pass, and 
for that struggle they are pi^axiog. It is the common practice of 
tile Spartans m pay careful aosntioa to their hair when they are 
about to risk their lives.* 

Xerxes waited for four days, hoping that the Gre^ would 
withdraw. But they stayed. So, on the fifth day he launched his 
artack. In the narrow p ass his great numbers were of little advan¬ 
tage, since only a limirgd force of men could advance along it at a 
time. These, score by score, the Spartans griml y hewed down. 

'On the Spartan side it wm a memorable fight; they were men 
who understood war pitted against an ine^iezienced enemy, and 
emnng the feuio they employed was to rnni tiieir backs in a body 
and pretend to be retreating in confusion, whereupon the enemy 
would come on with a darter and a roar, supposing the battle won; 
but the Spartans, jost as tike Persians were on them would wheel 
and &ce them and inflict in the new strug^ innumerable losses. 
The Spartans bad tikrir losses, too, bur not many.... Xerxes was 
watching the battle horn where be sa^ and it is said that in the 
course of the arra cfa three times, in t e rror for his army, he leapt 
CO his feet.' 

Day after day the struggle for the pass went on: 

'... but the Greeks never shdreoed; Tbtir troc^ were ordered 
in divisions correspondiog to Che sares horn which they came, and 
each division took its rum in the line ezc^ like Phociaas, who bad 
been posted to guard the trad: over the mountains.' 

That track was the undoing of the Greeks. A trutor, one 
Ephialtes of Trachis, showed the Persians the way across the 
mountains, and the secret pathway by stikich tikey could take the 
Greeks in tiie rear. The Pbodans were overwhelmed, and the 
Greeks realised that zh^ would soon be ooiflaaked. 
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*At once a conference was held, and opinions were divided, 
some urging that they must on no account abandon their posts, 
others taking the opposite ^dew. The result was that the army split, 
some dispersed, the men returning to their various homes, and 
others made ready to stand beside Leonidas.’ 

The Spartan leader had decided to stand firm, as Demaratus 
had warned Xences. In the morning the Persian king poured out a 
libation to the rising sun,^ and ordered his army forward. 

‘As the Persian army advanced to the assault, the Greeks imder 
Leonidas, knowii^ that the figlu: would be their last, pressed 
forward to the wider part of the pass much further than they had 
done before . .. they left the confined space and battle was joined 
on open ground. . . , The Greeks, knowing that death was in¬ 
evitable, fought with desperate courage, exerting every ounce of 
strength that was in them. ... By this time their spears were 
broken, and they were killing the Persians with their swords.’ 

Leonidas was killed, and a bitter stru^e took place over his 
body. Finally, as the Persian troops, with Ephialtes, swarmed 
down &om the mountain track, the Gre^ knew that the end had 
come: 

‘the character of the fighdr^ chatted. They withdrew again into 
the narrow neck of the pass, behind the walls, where the stone lion 
of Leonidas stands to this day. Here they resisted to the last, with 
their swords, if they had them, or if not, with their hands and 
teeth, until the Persians, coming on from the front over the ruins 
of the wall and closing in from behind, finally overwhelmed them.' 

The road into Greece lay open, and the Persian army moved 
south, while their great fleet, sailing along the coast, accompanied 
them. This fleer had met with a serious disaster at Sepias, when a 
storm destroyed a great number of its vessels. But those that 
remained still vastly outnumbered the small Greek feet, which on 
hearing of the disaster at Thermopylae moved southward towards 
Athens, though some of its ships fought skirmishing actions with 
the Persian vessels. There was now nothing to stop Xerxes on 
land, and the Athenians knew it They evacuated their population 

^ The Peuiuu were ma*wonhippeti. 
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to the island of Saiamis, &om which tiiey waidied while the 
Persians put their to the flames. Men recalled what the 
Oracle of i^>oUo at Delphi had said in reply to the question 
whether or not the Greeks should resist the invaders: 

Wfy fit you, doomedones?Ffy to the world’s end, haoing 
Horn and the h^htsyour eisy cirdes Uke a wheel. 

The head shall not remain m its place, nor the bo^, 

Nor the feet hematk, nor the hands, nor the paru between 
But aUisndnedffor fire and the headlong God if War 
Speedir^in a Syrian chariot shaUbringyou low.... 

If one man can be said u> have saved Athens and Greece and 
Europe, it is Thenustodes. It was he vAa persuaded the Athenians 
not to divide the new-found diver of the Laurioc mines amoi^ 
themselve, but m spend it on a fleet It was he who pointed out 
to his countrymen two statements in the Oracle's reply, 

which mi^t mean hope^ they were: 

Yet Zeus the all^seei/^ grants to Athene’s prayer 
That the wooden wall shaO not fall, bia help you and your 
chldren. 

and: 

t)hine Sakom,you udl brir^ death to women’s sons 
When the com u scattered, or the honest be gathered in. 

By Svooden walls’, Themistodes said, the God meant the fleet. 
And when his opponents poimsd out that Apollo had also said 
that ‘Salamis ... will bring death to women’s sons’, the shrewd 
statesman, knowing Apollo’s repuiaiion for ambiguity (one of his 
names was Loxias, ambiguous*), pointed out that if the God 
had meant disaster for the Greeks at Salamis be would have said 
'wretched Salamis’ or 'accursed Salamis’. But he had said ’Dwine 
Salamis’, th e refore rt must be the Petsians who would suffer. No 
doubt Themistodes was also aware that the DelpMc priests had 
the best foreign intelligence sy s tem in dte world.... 

The last aa of the drama is set in the island of Salamis, on a 
dark night, when Themistodes and the other Gred: leaders, men 
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from Athens, and Sparta, and other dtics, are holdii^ a desperate 
council of war. Thucydides tells us that at one moment the argu¬ 
ment grew so heated that Euryblades, the Spartan general, raised 
his staff to strike the Athenian, and Themistocles said, * Strike, but 
hear mcl’ 

He knew that there was still a chance, though a desperate one. 
The great Persian fleet was anchored in the bay. Athens was a 
bumed-out ruin. The Corinthian leader even said that the 
Athenians no loiter had any right to take part in the debate, since 
they no loiter even possessed a town. Themistodes replied that 
they still had a fleet. He said to the Corinthian; 

*As for you, if you stay here and play the man—well and goodj 
go, and you*ll be the ruin of Greece. In this war everyihii^ 
depends on the fleer. 1 beg you to cake my advice^ if you refuse, we 
will Immediately put our families aboard and sail for Ciiis in 
Italy—it has long been ours, and die orades have foretold that the 
Athenians must live there some day. Where will you be without 
the Athenian fleet? When you have lost you will remember my 
words.* 

This silenced Eurybiades. 

During all this time Themistodes must have been on tenter¬ 
hooks, wondering if his last gamble would succeed. For, knowing 
that unless the Persian fleet were brcn^t to action soon the allies 
would melt away, he had sent a trusted follower to the Persian 
hm g, tglling him that he, Themlstocles, was Xerxes* friend, that 
the Greeks were going to retreat by night by the western exit to the 
Bay of Salamis; if only the Persians would block this exit they 
would have the Greeks trapped. 

Xerxes fell for tbe trick. In the early hours of the morning, while 
the Council of War still argued, someone told Themistodes that a 
visitor wished to see him. The Athenian left the conference. Out¬ 
side stood a certain Aiistddes, a former enemy of Tbeminocles, 
who had been sent into exile. We owe Herodotus a debt for this 
story. 

The two faced each other, Then Aristeides said: 

'You and I have been the bitterest enemies; now our rivalry Is, 
which of us can do Athens the greatest service. I have slipped 
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between Per^uiiim«8 eo ceD yon dusi we tre sufTonaded by the 
Penian feet Go in ud teU them.’ 

And, according tn Hcodoms, Themistodes replied: 

‘Thank GodI Bnt yon go in and tell them. Tiwy will believe 

For thia was ezaedy what the Aibenian statesman had wanted. 
The Persian fleet had crowded it$df into the narrows, where the 
Greeks, much more skflfhl seamen, woold have them at their 
mercy. And as the earn were now bloded, the reluctant Greek 
^W \p<i had no <^on bne to stand and fight Athens. There was 

no escape. 

The rest of the story is wdl known. Hemmed in between land 
and sea, the Persian ships ojnld not use the advantage of thdr 
superior speed and powers of mameuvre. The Greeks, in their 
slows vessels, but with superi or seamanship, bore down on them, 
boarded them, caprttred them, sank them, or sa them on fire, It was 
all over in a day and a nighr. 'And in the tphtn aere th^i^ 

Bereft of naval su p p or t d)e great Persian Army began to 
retreat. A strong force, imdgr Maidonius, remained behind until 
the following year, but was defeated by the Spartans at Plataea. 
The rest straggled back to Asia as beat it could (the Greeks con¬ 
veniently left the HeUespoot bzidges imdestroyed), but thousands 
died on the way of s t arvati on or disease. Xenwa got back to Susa 
and continued to reign. Bm the great invasion was over. Triumph¬ 
antly the Greeks liberated their Ionian colonies, and the Athenians, 
who had emerged as the leaders of Greek independence, founded 
a league of Heflenic states for the purpose of preventing any 
further invasions ftom the east. 

It was, perhaps, the g r e atest triumph of western man, and the 
and-cUmax which followed—when the Gre^ weakened and 
almost destroyed themsdves by internecine wai£uo^<annot dim 
its glory. It proved the fundamenal fidsity Napoleon’s cynical 
jibe—God is not necessarily ‘on the side of the big battalions*. 

Xerxes and hts millions are almost fo igoci e u , but Thermopylae 
and Salamis are still imperishable names. A. £. Housman has 

* H. D, F. Kino, Tht C rtO u . 
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crysuUised the emotions aroused by those names in a poem which, 
although written by an Englishman, is in spirit essentially Greek. 

The Kin^ toith half the Bail at heel is marched from lands of 
morning 

His fighters drink the rivers up, their shafts benight the air 
And he that dies will £efor nought, and home there's no returning; 
The Spartans on the sea-wt rock sat down and combed their hair. 





CHAPTER XVII 


Athens: Glory and Decline 


f I \ he first part our joomey is neatly over. We have travelled 
I fiiMQ 4000 to 480 BX., watched the earliest dvilisations 

X develop in the Hile Valley, Mesopotamia, and Crete, seen 
die Myceceans, the eadiest Greek-speaking peoples to enter 
Europe, absorbing elements of Cretan culture, replacing the 
Minoans as the dcauinant maritime power in the Aegean, and 
then being overwhelmed by new peoples of kindred stodt, the 
ancestors of the 'classical* Greeks. In Western Asia we have 
witnessed the eonflia b e twe en the Hittite Empire and Andent 
Egypt, and later boween Egypt and the 'sea-peoples*. We have 
seen the rise of the Assyrians, only xo be destroyed in their turn by 
a combinatioa ot Medes and Babylonians. We have watched the 
Greeks spreading duou^us the islands and coastlands of the 
Mediterranean, absorbing Hke eager children the cultore of the 
andent dvillsarions with which ihey were brought kao contaa by 
war, trade and commerce, learning madtematics from Babylonia, 
architecture, geometry and medicine kom Egypt, the alphabet 
from Phoenida, but adding q> these elements of their own northern 
charaaei—curiosity, independence of mind, and a spirit of free 
inquiry. 

Finally, we have sem an Aryan peq)le, the Persians, founding 
the most powerful of all Onental em^res, and coaquetii^ one by 
one all the andent lands of the Middle Has^ spreading to the 
Meditenanean, and only prev e nted f r o m occupying Europe by 
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the courage, iatd%ence, and c unning of a relatively 
number of Greeks, deemuncd to be iree. 

If, for the last time, we change oar lens from ‘close-up* to ‘long- 
shof, and look at the area which we have called the Anvil, what 
do we see during the first half of the fifth century b.c.? From the 
Hiadu-Kush in India to the shores of the Mediterranean, from 
the Armenian mountains to the Arabian desert, one great Oriental 
power is in control—Persia. 

Xerses still reigns from Susa, his capital, and his successors, 
Artaxerxes I, Darius II, Artaxerxes II and Artaxerxes III, will 
continue to rule imtil the Persian Empire is overthrown by a 
Helleniscd Macedonian—Alexander the Great. But that event is 
still more than a century and a half ahead. 

Egypt is merely a Persian province, though the andent dvilisa- 
tion of the Nile still survives. The colossus lies with its back 
broken, though life stiU dickers in its aged body; the old gods are 
worshipped, and the andent language is still written and spoken. 

In south-western Asia Minor the Greek colonies are throwing 
off the Persian yoke, and further west, aaoss the great sea, the 
Hellenic dty-states are free of Persian interference; free, in fact, 
to continue to fight and quarrel among themselves. In the Aegean, 
Athens, afrer her triumphs over Persia, is now ascendant, and 
other Greek states are beginning to ally themselves with her in 
defence against a renewed Persian attack. To the west, Syracuse, 
in Sidly, has become one of the richest and most powerful of 
Greek d^-states. So has Acragas (Girgend), also in Sidly; each 
has more than 20,000 dtizens, but Syracuse is the more im¬ 
portant, standing second only to Athens as a centre of Hellenic 
culture. There are Nouris hing Greek colonies also in North Africa 
(especially Gyrene) and Italy. At Herculaneum, near modem 
Naples, there is an important Greek dty, substantial remains of 
which can still be seen. There is also one at Sybaris, in Italy, 
from which we get our word, s^ariie. In fret, the Greeks called 
southern Italy ‘Great Hellas*. 

There were other Greek dries even further west—modem 
MarsdUes stands on the site of a Greek town. The only non-Greek 
colony of any consequence was Carthage (near modem Tunis), 
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wMch had bem founded by the Fboenidsos in the ninth century; 
it vas a poweifnl xinX tn Syncoae with which it 

ibught for control of the west Mediterranean trade, and survived 
long enough to become a challenge to Rome. 

If we try to concentrate on the broader picture, ignoring the 
details, and looking only for the continuing threads which link our 
own culture with that of the andent world, we have, I think, to 
recognise that from this pdnt onwards for a thousand years, the 
peoples of western Assa-’wnh one exception—had little further 
direct on w e st e in cmKsation. Their direct contrlbudon 

was very great—far, far more than was recognised before the 
development of scientific ardiaeology during the past century. 
Until about one hundred years ago it was assumed that our intel¬ 
lectual and material culture rested mainly on foundations laid by 
the Greeks. The G r eek s themselves admitted owing a debt to the 
Oriental peoples, espedally ^yptians, but it has been left 
mainly to arcbaeol^ists and philologists to discover just how great 
that debt was—in sdence (espeda^ marhenwtics), art, and crafts¬ 
manship. 

But by 450 0.C., and even caHier, the Greeks were already in 
possession of most of this knowledge and afciltj and with their agile, 
minds, had adap ted and re-used it to shape tlieir 
own distinctive culture-pattern. The Gte^ were the prindpal 
channel throegh which tix aduevements of ti¥»e earlier dvilisa- 
tions have flowed down to vs. From now on, therefore, we have 
to focus our aaention mainly on them. 

However, there is one important exception, or half-exception— 
H^rew religions literanire. Aswng all rite peoples, &om mighty 
kingdoms to petty s t at e s , sriio lived In Western Asia before the 
birth of Girist, one small tation, polidcaDy $0 feeble that it is 
hardly mentioned by the early chmddes of Egypt and Babylon, has 
bad a more powerful infinence on the gr ow th of western dvilisa- 
tion than all the Oiiencal empires put needier; an infiuence as 
great—some would claim even greacer—«5 tb»c of Greece and 
Rome. I use the word *half-<zception’ because, alriiough Judaism 
eventually reached Europe diie^y, via the Jews who travelled 
there, it remained an exclusive religton which little or no 
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effect on the peoples among whom the Jews settled—except some¬ 
times to arouse hostility. The mflin stream of Jewish influence, the 
faith which was to become ‘a light to lighten the Gentiles’, flowed 
through Hellas, when Helleoised Christians translated the Gospels, 
and with them the Jewish sacred writings, into the Greek language, 

That was not to happen for several hundred years, but it is 
important to remember that in 4S0 B.C., when the Greeks were 
celebrating their triumph over the Persians, the people of Jeru¬ 
salem still guarded their ancient Audi, Their misfortunes, though 
considerable, had probably been no worse than those of other 
small Semitic peoples who were unlucky enough to live in the path 
of the rival kings of Egypt, Babylon, and Assyria. In 586 many of 
the Jews were taken to captivity in Babylon—the second time this 
had happened—but when, in 538, Cyrus took the city, such Jews 
as wished to return to Jerusalem were allowed to do so. Not all of 
them did- Many refused to return, prefening the great dty. 
Moreover, according to Glover, the Babylonian Jews considered 
themselves superior to the returned exiles. They were probably 
more sophisticated. 

A Greek risitor to Judea in 450 B.c, would see nothing to 
interest him; Jerusalem was an unimportant little town on a hill 
with a mined palace and a rebuilt temple (to which he would not 
be admitted), and the country itself was the home of herdsmen and 
small farmers, livii^ a simple ^stence in the hills, along the 
Jordan valley, and around Lake Galilee. No fine roads and high- 
towered temples, as in Babylon; no pyramids, tombs, and obelisks, 
as in Egypt, The Jewish heritage resided in two things, both 
invisible to the Greek visitor. One was the blood and genius of the 
Jewish race, which would one day be carried to the ends of the 
earth. The other lay hidden in the archives of the temple. For 
there, jealously guarded by the priesthood, were the texts^ from 
Moses to the second Isaiah; the Mosaic L^w, the chronides of 
Judges and Kings, the Psalms of David, the teaching of the 
Prophets, the songs of Deborah, of Miriam, of Solomon; epic 
poems of war sot inferior to the battlepieces of Homei^ passionate 
love-poetry; books of history, wisdom and prophecy; but no 

> Though not in tlieibcfB in which wc read tbenncrtv. 
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philosophy which the G ree k s would have recognised as such. For 
whereas ibe Hellenic zhiokers reasoned their way to the idea of 
'the one god’, the Hebrew prophets, scorning reason, claimed 
direct EHvine inspiratioD. lliey were monotheists by conviction, 
although it is true that the later teacbers-^.g. the Second Isaiah 
—espress their beliefi as specntahTe truths and not as dogmas. 

But for < jmuii e8 m come this treasnre^bouse of literature and 
moral wisdom was loAed from the rest of the worid. For Jaweh, 
though no longer a mere tribal wai*deity but a Lord of justice, 
mercy, and tnnh, was in t erp r eted by the priesthood as a Jewish 
god, and a Jewish god only. Ahhnngh the Psalmist bad sung *tbe 
Gentiles shall come to thy light and kings to the brightness of thy 
rising’, our Gre^ if he had approached iht temple, would have 
been lu^ to escape stoning.* 

We end this first part ctf onr story with Athens. After ^ retreat 
of the Persians she bec am e ihe acknowledged leader of the 
Hellenic world. Her leaders, not content with defeating the 
enemy, did not rest until they had broken Persian sea-power and 
freed all the Greek does cf the Aegean islands and Asia Minor. 
Thdr town grew rich, their fleet was powerful, and they organised 
a naval confederacy with headquarters on the Inland of Delos, 
with the purpose of keeping Hellas &ce of any further threat. But 
the Spartans, essentially a milizary people, took linle int e r es t, and 
retired to their 'barrack'State* in the Peloponnese. 

Since men first achieved dviHsation there has never been such a 
rich flowering of genius as occnrred, mtlm arte centuryy in fifth 
century Athens. In a dty no larger than, say Worcester, in England 
moderatc^ized country town—only three generations pro¬ 
duced such tragic poets as Aochylus, Euripides and Sophodes, 
and the comic poet Aristophanes; phUosopbers such as Socrates, 
Plato, Ariitode, Anaiagoras; the scu^tors Phidias and Praxiteles, 
and statesmen of the quality of Pericles and Themistodes. These 
were only most distmguished. There were many others, viho, 
in a less brilliant age, would have shone as biighriy as Marlowe, 
Ford and Jonson might have draie h^ riiey notlived in the age of 
William Shakespeare. As de Burgh remarks, ‘It is as though 
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individuality of Greek civili&ation strove for a brief period of 
its maturity to surpass the boimds of possible achievement/ 

The character of the Athenian people at this period can best be 
appreciated by short extracts from two &mous speeches which, 
like the symphonies of Beethoven, can never stale through 
repetition. The first was given by the greatest of Athenian states¬ 
men, Pericles; it is parr of his funeral oration on the men who fell 
in the war with Sparta. 

'We admit anyone to our dty, and do not expel fore^ers from 
fear that they should see too much, because in war we trust to our 
own bravery and daring rather than to stratagems and preparations. 
Our enemies prepare for war by a bborious training from boy¬ 
hood; we live at our ease, but are no less confident in facing dang er. 
Indeed the Spartans have never ventured to attack us without the 
help of their allies. So with courage which comes from natural 
disposition rather than from laws, we have two advant^es, for we 
avoid the preliminary labour, and are just as good as they when 
the test comes. We love the arts, but without bvlsh display, and 
things of the mind, without becoming soft... 

The second extract is from the speech of the Corinthian dele¬ 
gate to Sparta, when the Corinthians, jealous of the power of 
Athens and her leadership of the Hellenic world, had asked the 
Spartans to join them in a war against her. 

'You have no idea what son of people these Athenians are, how 
totally different from yourselves. They are always thinking of new 
schemes, and are quick to make plans and carry them out; you are 
content with what you have, and are reluctant to do even wbM is 
necessary. They are bold, advenrurous and sanguine; you are 
cautious, and trust neither to yo\ir powers nor your judgment. 
They love fore^ adventure, you hate it; for they think they stand 
to gain, you that you stand to lose somethit^. When victorious 
they make the most of it: when defeated, they bll back less than 
anyone. They ^ve their bodies to Athens as if they were public 
property: they use their minds for Athens in the most individual 
way possible. They make a plan: if h fails, they flunk they have 
lost sometbii^: if it succeeds, this success is nothing in comparison 
* Tht GrMb—Kirco: Pengein Bootes, Loodoo. 
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vnh what they are going to do next It is impossible for them 
to enjoy peace and quiet tbemselTcs or allow anyone else 
to.* 

When those words were spoken the first bars of shadow had 
already Men across the sunlit courts of Hellas. For the defeat ai 
the Persians did not bring the miiimnnim. Gre^ individualism 
and self-interest, the scubbom pride which had beaten the 
barbarian, broke up, in the md, ihe predous unity which Athens 
had striven to create. War did not cod. Greek fought Greets for 
power, for possession of land or trade, or out of jealousy of 
Athens’ dominance. Men fbu^u and died brsvdy, but, year after 
year, the Hellenic world dissipated its wealth and strengfi] in war, 
until finally it fell to another northern conqueror. That story 
belongs properly to another bo< 4 c, bat, before we dose this one, 
let us try to see Athens at the time when, in de Burgh’s words, Ht 
seemed as though the indbiduali^ of Gre^ dvilisation strove 
for a bdef period of its uianiriiy to surpass the bounds of possible 
achievemecc.’ 

The dey stood on two levels. Above, on die crest of a high, 
steep-sided, jutting mass of rock—die Aoopolis—stood the 
Parthenon, the vdiite-matble Tsnple of Pallas Athene—and other 
sacred shrines. In Mycenean tunes the Aaopdis itself h ad been 
the dty, and fragments of its *Cydopean’ walls could still be seen 
(as they can mday). But in the time Pendes it had become the 
sanctuary of Athene, the prottetmg goddess of Athens, and of 
Poseidon, god of the sea, with whom she was associated. Athene 
was the older ddty, and bad probably been worshipped in some 
form bog before the Grecte came. Bm Poseidon had his place, 
too, and the Arhemans would pnig t out the bole in the rock (still 
to be seen) whidi, th^ said, were madg by the $ea*^od*s trident. 
By this act Poseidon created a salt spring of water, from which 
sprang a horse. Adie&e also smote the rod; with her spear, and 
from the spot grew an olive tree. 

The symbolism <d these two b apparent. TTie Athenians, 
great scafrrers and traders, lived by the sea. But their most 
valuable crop was rile ohve, the od of which was then, as now, one 
of the most important piodocts of the Mediterranean world. 
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Every year, at the time of the P&nathenaic festival^ a great 
proceasion wound its way up the steep hUl to the Acropolis; priests 
and priestesses, youths and girls wearing garlands> some playing 
instruments, some carrying offermgs> others diivmg be&re them 
beasts for sacrifice. At die top of the steep rocky approach the 
grand Propylea or portico rose above them. Entering, they passed 
on thdr r^rt the delicate little temple of Athene Nike and then, 
climbii^ flights of steps flanked by fluted columns of Peatelic 
marble, came at last to the forecourt of the temple; nor, as it is 
today, an uneven, empty expanse of bare rock, but thronged 
with statues of gods and heroes by the greatest sculptors of the age 
indeed of any age. 

A little to their left stood the Erechtheum, a smaller temple 
dedicated to Posddon, with its rows of caryatids—columns sculp¬ 
tured in the form of girls. Ahead and slightly above them rose the 
Parthenon, sun*‘bright golden stone and black shadow against the 
deep blue of the sky; its pediment and friezes were alive wrdi bas- 
reliefs' of horses and riders, youths and girls in procession, 
Amazons in batde, the Cenauis in combat with the Lapithae—all 
vigorous and glowing in the magical light of Hellas. And within 
the temple was the statue of the Goddess herself. 

Beyond, a milft or so away, rose a cone of lod, Lycabettus. 
Below lay the dty with its house, its great Agora or market place, 
its public buildings, temple and gardens. Away to the right, 
glittering blue in the sunshine, was the Bay of Salamis with white- 
sailed ships, and the dim shape of the island where thdr faihets 
had taken refuge when the Persians burned their dty. Yet Athens 
had risen again, lovelier and more splendid than ever. 

Too much like the stereotype? Then let us descend the hill and 
mingle with the aowds in the dty. The houses are comparatively 
small and unimpressive, but the public buildings where the 
dtizens meet to discuss state policy, to hear their leaders speak 
(and heckle them if necessary) to and vote on motions, or to 
judge legal cases, are magnificent. So is the great agora, a ten- 
acre public square where you might meet anybody; captains and 
aews of ships newly-arrived at the Piraeus with news of other 

1 Some of which-^cbe Merbles-^»a be icca ia the Briiish Museum. 
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p&rts of die worid; Socrates in conveRsoon with Plato; statesmen 
and soldiers, poets and philosophers; couacry'people at their stalls, 
selling onions, and figs, geese and duds, pomegranates and 
clothing. Or maybe you prefer jost to watdi ^ young men and 
girls. There are two pretty girls cnmmg towards us now, with their 
guardians. One is evidently a visimr from Sparta (we are not at 
war with them at the moment). Haw do we know she's a Spartan? 
Because, if you notice (as no doobt yon have) her peplum or tunic, 
the single garment tdttcb women wear, is not sewn down to the 
hem like die tunics of the Athenian ^Is, but unsewn, so that it 
flies bad; to show the as she walks. 

Some Athenians pretend to be shocked by this deliberately 
n^Ugent manner of dressing. One poet, Ibycus, the Spartan 
girls ‘the baie-thighed*. And Sc^ibodes, when writing about 
Hermione, daughter of Helen of Spans, has written: 

And tkatyMngg^ly whose tumc, stiU unsnon 
Lay bare her glearm/^ Udgk 
Betxoeen iu folds, Herrmone.... 

Some of the Athenian macnins kxk askance, bm the men don’t 
seem to mind. A sailor with tanned skin triio has recently been to 
Spans, tdls os dut there the young giTh even go nak^d m t^ieir 
ceremonial processions. Not cmly tha^ but they play games and 
even wrestle with the young Spartan men, 

Shocking. Let us move on. 

Still, it makes one reflect on the posicka of women in Greek 
society. They did not have a vote, of conise, which proves that 
they were not free and emancipated, as our women are. Or does 
it? Scholars, espedally those wrinof in the Victorian Age, told us 
that Greek women were tieamd by dwii men as inferiors; diat 
they were ddibeiately kept within their homes to look after the 
children, while the men were &ee © indulge themselves with 
hetairae (cotirtesans). These scholars quote in support such lines 
as the following from Arismphanes, as translated by Jebb; 

*It is diffieub for tocmen to get out' 

But Professor Kino, wtiiing in 1954, pointed out that what 
Aiismphanes actoaUy wrote wm: 
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*St is difficuis for toomen to get out, tohat toitk dancing attendance 
on onds kusbandy keeping the servant-girl awake, bathir^ the baby, 
feeding it. 

Haven’t wc beard our own wives say something of the same 
kindi and are they slaves? 

Now we'll go into the court-house near the Agora and hear a 
case being tried. Nerea, a courtesan, is accused of illegally marry¬ 
ing an Athenian marrying off one of her daughters, also a 
prostitute, to an important Athenian official. The prosecutor is 
addressing the jury (all male): 

* Gentlemen, if you acquit rhi« woman, what will you say to your 
wives and daughters when you go home? They wHl ask where you 
have been. You will say, “In the courts'*. They will say “what was 
the case?’* You of course w 31 say “Against Nerea. She was accused 
of illegally marrying an Athenian, and gemog one of her daughters, 
a prostitute, manied to Theogenes the archon".* 

*... you will tell them the details of the case, and you will tell 
them how carefully and completely the case was proved. When 
you have finished they will say, “And what did you do?” And 
you will reply ‘'We acquitted her*’. And then the fat will be in the 
fire.* 

This hardly indicates that Athenian women went in awe of thdr 
men-folk, as Victorian and Edwardian scholars suggested. Still, 
they did not have the vote—that is certain. Which means, does it 
not, Greek men did not trust their womenfolk; or at least that 
the women did not possess minds worth considering. Dr. T. R. 
Glover, as late as 1932, makes Socrates say to his friend: 

*Is there at^body to whom you entrust more serious matters than 
to your mfe—and to whom you talk less?* 

But Dr, Kitto, who bclor^ to the present generation of scholars, 
translates the same passage as: 

'Is there ar^body to whom you entrust more serious and 

toitk whom you haoe fewer arguments?* 

—which puts an entirely new completion on the matter. Could the 
tereotype of the Gted: woman be ftlse? Then we have the 
late Dr. Sdanan, sometime Fellow of Queens’ Collie, Cambridge, 
writing about the legendary himtress Atalanta: 
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*$he wu ziatanlly botb itlucant a&d nxtfalessj tho^ofc the 
conditions for ail snitors were '^Outrun tite girl, or pay with your 
life”. The fairy-tale does noc record bow many died, nor is it 
consistent about the name of the splendid yorzng man who at last 
won the race and the girl Sesne call him Hippomenes, others 
Melanion, and they never forget that he won by the trick of throw¬ 
ing away gew-gaws to distract her. The girl was always tiie better 
runner.. / 

*. . . Aolanta h, in a sense, the feminine counterpart of those 
mde^tigable heroes Heiaklea and Theseus, whose memory 
inspired every aspiring Creek gtbime boy. The important point 
is that you only evt^ embroider, and reace legends about an 
imaginaiy addae-becoine because your dviJisation affords some 
scope for young femaka v> be «blgric. No medieval maideo ever 
stripped to wrestle with a troubadour; no viigm ever raced in the 
Hippodrome against a saindy deacon; no bouxi ever left a harem 
to hunt wild boar oa foot The answer is *'no scope, no legend”. 
But where there is legend there is, somewhere, scope... 

The senrimensl Greek male probably feh as Sappho did about 
Kids. 

/ fum a ehildi sofasr 
As golden floam is she 
My KldSi aB my am. 
rd nos poo her aoay 
For Lydids wide swe^ 

Nor lands men long to see.* 

The child's mother probably felt eqoally tenderly about her; 
but she was ^ from bdng the tame houseluld drudge, meekly 
obedient to her husband’s wiQ, vriuch nineteentit century scholars 
liked to represent as the ideal of Greek womanhood. Take the 
heroines of Greek tragedy; Medea, Andromache, Antigone, Helen; 
they are vigorous inrelligeot women who speak their minds, not 
tame Uttie slaves. And they must have been taken from life. As 
Kitto says: 

* tFmm m Ajaieui ty D f. SettnMi: Pan Boob, Loodca, 1956. 

' 7 ^ OsfyrdBeekdGreik «rw ei franbcwn—Sir Maoxice Boom; Ko. 1^3. 
O.U.F0 LoadOQj 1938. 
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^Euripides admittedly makes his women suifei at men’s hands 
—which is a phenomenon not unknown today—but a gain gud 
again be makes his men suffer from vengeful and uncontrollable 
women; e.g. Clytemnestra and Medea. There is one line in 
Creon when the old slave-woman says to lier ill-used mistress: 

Corns, you muss do sormthing womanly/ 

Take to the swordl Poison Mm!' 

In the writer’s opinion Greek women were far nearer to their 
modem sisters than, for example, the pallid, lachrymose heroines 
of Shakespeare—the produa of more than fifteen centuries of 
Pauline Christianity—with its emphasis on feminine chastity and 
obedience. Ask any contemporary actress of spirit whom she 
would rather play (other things being equal)—Desdemona or 
Qytemnestra; Ophelia ox Medea? And note her leply. 

Perhaps some will regard this as an unnecessary digression. On 
the contrary, it has been introduced deliberately. If we look back 
over the recorded history of the ^yptians, Sumerians, Baby¬ 
lonians, Assyrians, what does it tell us about the female half of the 
human race? Practically nothing. Men invented writing—and 
kept it to themselves. Men developed the cechniqnes which made 
life easier and pleasanter for both sexes. Men made war, men made 
laws and statutes, created works of art, adventured on the seas, 
produced objects of beauty or utility for sale or consumption. 
Meanwhile women merely produced children; men to feed the 
armies, girls to become mothers—or so it would seem if one relied 
only on the earliest writings and did not use one’s imagination. 

Very occasionally a woman is allowed to come forward— 
Nefretiti, or the wife of Candaules, or the female admiral Artemisia 
who had a glorious time at the battle of Salamis; with typical 
feminine ruthlessness, she deliberately rammed and sank one of 
her own ships in order to fool a pursuing enemy into thinking she 
was on his side.... The truth is thatthere were women of character 
throughout history, though not all of them were lady admirals. 
But iz is not tmtil we come to the Greek writers that they are 
allowed a hearing; which is why they have been given pro mi nence 
in this chapter. 
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One thing strikes us forcibly about Mh century Athens^ 
particularly If vrt come from a nonhem coumry. Practically 
everything seems to take place our of doois. Houses are of little 
importance to the Athmian, except as places in whid) to sleep> 
feed> and enortain his fiiends. His borne, his pride, is the city 
herself. As the Corinthian delegate said give their bodies to 
Athens as if they were puUic propoty; foey give their minds to 
Athens in the most individual possible.* 

life centres around the agorot the stieec and squares, public 
buildings and gymnasia where men meet and gossip, exchange 
news, listen to orators and poets, watch, or take part in the public 
game which play sudt a prominent part In Greek life. Mem sana 
in corpore tone is a T Jtin tag, but it was a Greek ideal. *ire hve the 
things of the mmd,’ said Perides, *XDithems beummg soft* 

There is, of course another side of Athenian life which we find 
puzzling and perhaps distressing. There is a large slave-population, 
and these men and women are main^ Greets, some of them of 
birth and rank in thdr own lands, but, taken prisoners in war, they 
are now compelled to work for their captors. But they bear no 
resemblance to the prtifol captives which one sees in 

Egyptian and Assyrian temple and tomb tdiefs. They wear the 
same dress as the foee Atheoiaos, enjoy some l^al protection, and 
can purchase their freedom. Few are tQ'treated, though conditions 
in the Lauhoo mines, where many skves woik, are said to be bad. 
Unhappily these unfonunates, like the concentration camp 
prisoners in the Second World War, art out of sight and mind of 
the ordinary ciczens. 

Many of foe sbves are domestic servants. 

'These added to the ammhiee of life, and to some extent 
promoted cmlisadon, just as foe servants we used to have enabled 
middle-class women to ^y bridge in the afternoons, and pro¬ 
fessors to write boc^; but foey were cenaicly not the basis of 
economic Ufe to Attica. . . . Slavery he^ed, like an auxiliary 
engine^ but to suggest that it was the mainstay of Athenian economy 
is a serious oaggerarion and to say that it set foe tone of sooety 
and estranged tbe ordinary ddzen Erom hard work is ludicrous.*^ 

^ H. D. P. E^iRO, The Gnah: Books, I/mfcip, 
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L(>oking around, we m^t ask ourselves whence comes the 

wealth which makes possible all this richness and beauty_the 

temples and gymnasia, the theatres and magniheent public 
buildings? Part of ir is revenue from land. Much of it is from 
trade; for Athens escorts to other Greek dtics and colonies large 
shipments of olive oil, and the produce of her craftsmen—those 
lovely figured vases, bowls, and other ceramics which have been 
found on sites as far apart as France and southern Russia, and of 
which esamples are now shown in practically every Museum and 
Art Gallery in the western world. Keats’s ‘Gredan Um’ was prob¬ 
ably made by slave-labour in an Athenian factory. In return for 
these manufactured goods Athens imports most of her grain from 
abroad, as Great Britain does today. 

*We love the things of the mind.^ . . . The Athenians enjoyed 
using their minds; not only the higher intelligentsia, the beautiful 
and high-born young men who sat at the feet of Socrates, Plato 
and Aristotle. The ordinary Athenians, men and women, who 
crowded the huge open-air Theatre of Dionysus, on the slope of 
the Acropolis, did not mind being asked to think. Not that they 
went there for ‘culture’. They went to be entertained, as wc do 
when we visit a cinema or watch television. In that theatre—the 
birthplace of western drama—they sat happily munching their 
figs and pomegranates, arid saw played out before them the 
greatest tragedy in the world, the Oresieian trilogy, fresh from the 
pen of their poet Aeschylus, beside whom some of them might 
have fought at the Battle of Marathon, or at Salamis (for he was in 
that battle too). That particular tragic cycle was based on the 
Homeric story of Agamemnon, Clytemnestra, Orestes and the rest 
—stories they knew by heart; the interest lay in the significance 
which the poet drew from them. Then they could enjoy Euripides’ 
topical satires on public men they knew weH—for in fifth century 
Athens politicians were allowed no protection from the public 
barbs and lampoons. They bad to ‘take it*. 

The Athenian theatre-goers also saw re-enacted for them the 
struggle with the Persians in which they themselves had taken part. 
And they roared at the comedies of Aristophanes—comedies of 
such outrageous, glorious, Rabelaisian wit that in many parts of 
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the wesiera world todaj they are not potoirted perform aace, 
except in private theatres. Many of the situations were concerned 
widi sez» but never in a Rniggerngj self-consdous way. The 
Athenians, an adult people, did not think the frank repre¬ 
sentation of sex interestiog or *daring* in itself. They regarded it, 
like other human impulses and emodons, as a subject which could 
be treated, dramatical^, in any way the author saw fit—tragic or 
comic. Anstophanea it fimny, irtiich it often is. 

Art, intelligence, beauty, courage-^ the finest qualities and 
achievements of the human heart and mind seemed concentrated, 
for a brief period, in that litde Greek dty-state, two thousand four 
hundred years ago. In a way it might be regarded as the creaming- 
off of all that was best in the collective e:^erieace of mankind over 
three thousand years. 

It did not last, of oitzrse. Bm when die bright light of Hellenic 
culture was dimmed (though never extinguished) the tragedy was 
brought about, not by the band of a foreign invader, but through 
that spirit of jealous independence which had been the strength of 
the Greeks; but which, when turned inward, weakened and almost 
destroyed them. But that is another story. 

Lookmg back over the long span of time we have covered, we 
see many peoples, but not all with equal clearness or equal under¬ 
standing. The Andeni Egyptians, thotigh they have told us more 
about themselves then any other civilisation of that iar-off age, 
are attractive, but remote. As for the Sumenans, Babylonians, and 
Hirtites one respecs and admins tbrir aebaevemems, but again 
there is a barrier through which we cannot pass. We know the 
Jews because their religions Irt e ramre has become pan of ours. 
The violence and power of die Assyrians has less appeal for us 
than it had for the Victonans, who could afford to take a more 
romantic view than we can of *die drums and tiamplings of 
conquest. The Cretans, much as we admire their an, remain 
strange and sl^dy sinister. With the Myceneans we are on finner 
ground, for they have been speaking to us for years through the 
Hps of Homer. 

But when we reach the Anoent Greek wmld we are at home. 
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Here are people whom we can tecognise, and who, in spite of 
certain differences, thinh, act and speak like us, One not only 
admires, but loves them—and despairs for them. They had all oui 
fkultsj perhaps we have a few of their virtues—one hopes so. 
Therefore it is fittii^ to give to a Greek the last words in this book. 
They are a prayer to the goddess of Peace, from Aristophanes’ 
play of that name. He wrote it when Athens, weakened and 
impoverished by warfare, looked back with longing to the days 
when life was free of the bitterness and privation which war 
brills, It expresses an emotion which millions of us experienced 
not many years back, and is as real today as it was to the Athenian 
audience of twenty-four centuries ago. 

'Free w, then, Peace, from battle and evil deeds/ Pru us from 
our too subtle suspickns, w/deh tve hurl againsi each ether! Mix us 
Greeks together as before, with the juice of friendship, and fill our 
minds with a milder forbearance, and fiU our market with good and 
cheap wares, with onions and early figs, with apples and pomegranates 
and small warm clothes for slaves. And let us see the country-folk 
come sc the market toith geese and pigeons and sand-pipers .. 

And a common soldier says; 

*Ah, by Zeus! To live ends Ufe m peace, and sit by the hearth with 
one's lass and rake up the coalsP^ 


' Frederick PcuImo, Delphi. Gyldecdal, LoDdec, 1920, 
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I Q the Prologue I said ^lat ilus boc^ was 'in esseaa a quest; 
an attempt m clarify in my own mind some of tiie impreasions 
I haTe recdved td these andent lands*. A journey throi^ such 
rich and varied territory inentably implies a choice of route. One 
cannot hope lo see everything other voyagers might have set their 
course difiereQily> cw, even if they had cov e red the same groimd, 
might have hurried thiou^ landscapes which I found interesting^ 
or lingered in places which have leas app eal for me. I can only say 
in enenuadoa that not aQ the omissloos gnd abbreviations^ which 
will no doubt be noticed, were doe to lack of interest, but lack of 
space. 

To take one example, I have said practically nothing about the 
music of the andent wodd, wlucb interests me much; but, apart 
horn the fact that the subject is one fox spedalists, it is not 
possible—as with writing, sculpture and painting—to give 
practical illustrations. Judging fi:otn the tTpes of instruments found 
in Egyptian and Babylonian tombs, and depicted on their walls, 
one sTzspeos that oriental music, of ay, 1500 b . c . was very similar 
to the monotonous twanging and banging one hean in eastern 
rauntries today. But the Greek Pytiiagoras, by 

gieasuring the cliords of the fyre, laid the foxmdanons of musical 
theory, and discovered the mailminaiical properties which are 
called harmonic progressions. Examples of Greek musical notation 
have been found inscribed on the walls of the Treasury of the 
Athenians at De^hi. These Delphic hymns more than 2,000 years 
old, have been sung and recorded in modem times.' 

Again I might have said more about the origin of drama, and 
the dance. Religious dramas were performed in Andent Egypt, 
and as is generally known, Greek drama grew out of rdigious 
ritual. Our word ‘tragedy* comes &oni tragoMoy meaning ‘goat- 
‘Bf the Gn^ sopnnft Aide MaxlikitQ. 
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song’ and was part of Che rituals perfonned in honour of the god 
Dionysus- Ai his festivals in the Greek countryside followers of 
the wine-god were impersonated by choruses of men dressed in 
goat-skins singing songs in his honour as they danced before the 
altar. Later an actor was introduced to fill the intervals with sing¬ 
ing, mimicry and short dialt^es with members of the chorus. 
From these rustic beginnings arose the trae Greek drama from 
which ours is (very remotely) descended. We know hz more about 
Greek dancing, which is described in chefr literature, and depicted 
on vases. There is one in the British Museum which shows a 
dancmg-lesson, and others repreaentii^ girls and men dancing to 
the sound of pipes. Most of us will recall the amusing episode in 
Plato’s ‘Symposium’ in which a Syracusan girl plays a flute, 
another dances and performs acrobatics, and a boy dances and 
plays on the lyre. All this, incidentally, took place before one of the 
most profound philosophical discussions ever recorded, though 
that did not get thoroughly into its swii^ before one of die guests 
did a ridiculous imitarion of the boy’s dance, and Socrates had 
informed them all that though he was too old to dance, he still 
did physical eserdses. It is rather difficult to imagine flute-girls 
and acrobats at a meeting of Oxford or Harvard dons.... 

If, perhaps some readers think that 1 have introduced too many 
human and occasionally frivolous illustrations of this kind, I can 
only reply, with respect but without apology, that it has been my 
aim to break the stereotype which so often ffilsifles history and 
destroys our enjoyment of it. There is no phrase more misleading 
than ‘this modem age’. AB ‘ages’ have been modem at one time, 
and many of the thirds we say, do, and think, today, are no more 
modem than Socrates (many are a lot more old-ffisbioned). 

Many readers will have seen, or I hope will see, the great 
monuments of the peoples whose achievements I have tried to 
describe in this book. They will admire the 5,000-year-old Step 
Pyramid of Djoser, the olist large stone building in the world, 
explore with wonder the deep-hewn tombs of the Pharaohs at 
Luxor, ponder over the ruined walls of Babylon, watch the waves 
creaming against the jetties of Byblos (Gebai) which Ribbadi 
defended and from which the Phoenician galleys set sail. They 
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will see the treasures Wocdley found at Ur, the papyri and 
the cuneiform ablets on whidi men first recorded the joy and 
grief of battle, the ecstasy and pain of love, or the mundane fact 
that A has married B, or that B owes C a certain sum of money. 
They will see die shores of Cyprus, where Aphrodite rose from 
the waves, Mount Olympus, where Zens reigngH with the Im* 
mortals, Mycenae, fiom whidi Agamemnon set out for Troy, or 
horn the heights of the Athenian Acropolis they will look down 
on the Bay of Salamis, where a few thousand Greeks saved Europe 
from the Oriental invader. 

But if we see these things oofy as relics of a dead past, we shall 
miss the point The past is not dead. We carry rt within u$, even 
if we never read a page of history and caO archaeolc^ts Ixuie- 
merchants\ It is widi us in the things we use: the steel of our 
motor-cars is refined from iron, die secret of smelting which was 
first discovered three tiwusand years ago in Anatolia^ the coins 
which jii^ in our podets were invented, nearly three thousand 
years ago, in Lydia. Every time we write a letter, or read a news¬ 
paper, we are makii\g use of the symbols which can be traced badt 
through the Romans and Greeks to Phoenida; perhaps as far 
bad: as Ancient Egypt Every time we look at our watches, with 
didr dials divided into sizcy mmutes, we owe a debt to the 
andent Babylonian Tnarhgfna n gtan^ who, though they had no 
mechanical do^ or watches, adopted sixty as a unit of measure¬ 
ment 

The past is with us in the things we doing. We are moved 
or amused by watching other human beings act out a drama for 
our enterrainnieot. So were the Greeks. We enjoy watching horse- 
radng, boxing and wrestling matches, rowing contests, r unnmg 
and jumping. So did the Gre^ and the Myceneans. 

The past is with us in the things we ham doing. When we send 
our cheque to the Income Tax Inspectcu, we share the gloom and 
resentment of Andent Egyptians, Sumerians, and most other 
andeor peoples who also had to pay taxes. When we feel ill we 
usually visit a doctor, as they did; and if be gives us a drug con* 
raining for example, castor beans, or sodium bicarbonate, sulphur, 
anise, or nhre (the name is Egyptian) we have to swallow the 
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same substances which the Ancient Egyptian doctors gare their 
paaenrs—and probably for the same ailments. 

The past is with us every day in the language we speak and 
writer even apparently modem words like aerodrome and mechanic 
have a Greek origin. When we ask for a bunch of hyacinths we are 
using a word which may have been spoken in the Palace of Minos 
in Crete. Such words as ocean, racer, elephant, Uon, crocodile, 
Uppopotamui —to name only a few, have an ancestry which goes 
back more than three thousand years. 

Finally, the past is present even in the way we think. When we 
accept, unquesdoningly, established usages in religion, polidcs, 
business or social life, merely because they are established, we 
aie fhinking as most Ancient Egyptians thought. When we allow 
our ima^nadon to relish the rh might of laying waste enemy ddes, 
we are thinking as the Assyrians thought. When we wonder if, 
perhaps, reason is not infall ible, and that truth may be revealed 
to us by inspiration, that in spite of our rational scepticism, there 
may be a ‘Divinity which shapes our ends’ we are feeling as did 
the Jews. And when we toss on our beds at night (reasoning with 
that extraordinary darity which only comes at about two in the 
morning), and ask ourselves 'why should 1 believe that the Rector, 
or the Sales Manager, or ihe Premier, is right, when I can clearly 
see that he is wroi^?’—then we are chinking like the Greeks. 
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Agora. Public square or market-place in a Greek dty, 

Amukt. A charm. 

Animism. The attributioc of living spirits to inanimate objects or 
natural phenomena. 

Artefact. A product of human workmanship. 

Camelian (or Cornelian). Red chalcedony, much used by the 
Egyptians and Mesopotamian peoples for jewellery and decora¬ 
tive inlay, etc. 

Complex. An arrangement of buildings, e.g, ‘the tenqile complex* 
the buildup comprising the temple and its adjuncts. 

Cuii. Sy s t em of religious worship; hence ‘cult-objea’, ‘cult-sign*, 
‘cult-centre’, etc. 

Culture. People following the same customs and using similar 
objects—e.g. tools, weapons, pottery, are said to belong to the 
same ‘culture’ though th^ are not necessarily of the same race. 
Cultures are usually named after the ‘type-she* on which such 
objects were found for the first time, e.g. 'Halafian*, from Tell 
Halaf on the river BChabur. Hence ‘culture-spread’—indicating 
the aicn over which objects of a common culture have been 
found. 

Cuneiform. Syscemofwritingwith wedge-shaped characters indaed 
on day tablets. Originating in Sumer circa 3000 6.C., it spread 
throughout Western Ada. 

Dynastic. Belongmg to the period during which known and named 
kii^ ruled. There were king< in pre-dynastic times but thdr 
names have not survived. In Egypt the First Dynasty begins 
with Menes (3200 b.c.). The last Dynasty, the Thirtieth, ended 
in 321 B.c. The history of the Hittite, Assyrian, and Babylonian 
kings can also be chronicled dynastically. 

Dynasty. Line of hereditary rulers, e.g. in Egypt the E^icenth, 
Nineteenth Dynasties, etc. 
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Paifncs. Glazed day, usoally green or green-bhie. 

Gr^to. Crude wntiog soardied on a wall or potsherd. PL p’C^u. 

Hatsusas (B^az Rdu). Capital of the Hictite Empire in Aaia 
Minor. 

Hellas. The ancient name for the Gre^ world. 

Hellenes. Greeks. 

Heloi. Slave. 

Hier^Iypk. literally *$nsxed sign*. Name given by the Gredcs to 
die Andent System of *piaure''Wiitiag". Hence 'hieroglyphic(s)L 

‘HisioriaJ Horuatf. On an archaeolt^cal site which has been 
occi^ed for several miTkrwia B.C. the ^historical horizon* is the 
level at which objects dating from the b eginning of 'historical* 
time are fbtmd. 

Jawh (or Yaweh). Jehovah, god of the Hebrews. 

Ka. Andenc Egyptian word whose exact nature is disputed. Some 
bdieve it to have been the doable of Htt man or woman, 
others a protecting proesce. ‘Spirit* is only a very rough 
definition. 

Lapis^gguli. A bine stone mndi nsed by the Egyptians anH 
Sumenaos for jeweOery, de cor a ti ve inlay, etc. 

Malachite. A green mineral (hydrous carbonate of copper) which 
can be given a fing polish. 

Masiaba. Arab word meaning 'batch*. Used by archaeolcgists to 
describe the rectangular the Old Kingdom of Andent 

^ypt, whkh in shape rtsembk the mud>bridi benches which 
stand outside some Arab houses. 

Megarm. Hall or palace. 

MempMs. Capital of Andent Egypt dodng the Eady Dynastic 
Period (3200-2$00 BX.) and Old Kingdom (2800-2100 i.c.). 

Millenmwn. One thousand years. Hence, 'the Vg in p jpg of the 
second mniennhTm B.C.* was 2000 B.C. 

Neolithic. *New Stone Age.* to the lata stone age, when 

ground or polished stone implonaits were used. 

Nomarck. Governor of a nome, or provinct. 

Nome. In Andent Egyp^ a district, or province. 

Occupation l^fer. On an archaeological site, occupied during a long 
period, objeos, e.g. pottery, bdonging tt» one defined period of 
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tune form an ‘occupation layer'^ which can be dated absolutely 
and/or relatively. 

*Palace’iiyW. In Ancient Egypt^ an architectural style, found in 
both mud*bnch and stone, of which the principal fearure is 
rectilinear pan elling . Found in monuments of the Old 
Kingdom. 

PdUohxhic. ‘Old Stone An era marked by the use of primitive 

stone implements. 

Papyrus, (a) An aquadc plant of the reed family which, in Ancient 
Egypt, grew beside the Nile- (b) Ancient Egyptian wriring 
material made &om this plant, (c) A document written on such 
material. 

Pl^logy. The science of language. Hence ‘philologist’. 

PictograpH. A pictorial symbol. Hence ‘pictographkf wtiting, a 
system using such symbols, e.g. the Egyptian kieroglyphs. 

PoHs. Greek city-state. 

Potsherd. Broken scrap of pottery. 

Pre-BynasHc. In Egypt, the period before the founding of the first 
Egyptian Dynasty by Mcnes in 3200 b.c. 

Pnhistoric. Literally, Che period before the beginning of recorded 
history. In Egypt and Mesopotamia, before circa 3000 b.c. In 
other countries, e.g. Asia Minor and Greece, the ‘historical’ 
period begins later. 

Pyhn. In Ancient ^ypi, a monumental gateway leading to a 
temple. Usually there were several pylons. 

Rhyton. Ritual vessel used in religious ceremonies. 

Satrap. A Persian military govemor. 

Stele. Upright slab of stone, usually inscribed and/or sculptured. 
PI. stela. 

Tell. Arab word mining ‘mound’. On sites which have been con- . 
tinuously occupied for many centuries, the accumulated material 
forms a high mound, called a ‘tell’; e.g. Tell-el-Amama. 

Th^s. Greek name for capital of Andent Egypt from 

the Eighteenth to the Twentieth Dynasties (i 555 “^^ 

Trireme. Galley with triple row of oars. 

Vieier. Prime Minister. Chief official under the king. 
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Wattle and daub. A bctice-wort: of twigs bound together b7 mud. 

Primitive metbod of building walls. 

Zigguras. A tiered cower. Remams of many have been found on 
Mesopotamian sites such as Ur, Nippur, Babylon, etc. 
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eaee) 
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3rd Dynirty ^78^2720) 

4th Dynucy (272^^560) 
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5ih Dycfiiry (3560-2420) 
> 6th Dyoucy (2420-2270) 


7th to loth Dynnetiee 
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tSoo 
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Tlftl Ptbibt 


j2ih Dynasty (200^1790) 

^:3th Dynaeiy (t790-i?«) 

fiVKSOS PERIOD (1700-155?) 

Hew Kingdom begliu (a >555) 

y ilth 
(Tut 
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ilch Dynaity (IJ53-18J«) , 
(Tuchmeala 111—1486-:^) 
Mmdmiun expanalon of Bgypclai 


‘ 8 ®® j fS RameaMineignstreatTWith 
HkttUe king Hanulilli III 

jp ^ 
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iioe 

1000 
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8oe 

700 
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45® 

4^5 
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•5 iAitiettf III defeeu cooll- 
tion of invaden {c. 1230) 
2ethI>^M(y (1200-1090) 


2 W Dyoany (1090-945) 


23od DyoaeCf (945'^45) 

39rd Dyotny (745-^18) 

' 24tb Dyoaery (718-713) 
LATB EGYPTIAN PERIOD 
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Inreotiofi of cuneiforzn wntiog by 
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eoce 


SargOA (e. 2750) 


Fine Babyloniae Dynasty 

Ur-aammu (c. 2210}, 'Royal* graves 
of 3rd Dynasty at Ur 


Hammurabi (s. (792) reigai from 
Bebylon 


Serial of Babylonlaii DyaaiUes 
(KasUta) 


RISE OP A SS YR IAN POVBR 

U. 1380) 

ShalmaneMr X (1276) 

Babylon under AMyrUn rule 


’nglath-PUceet I (r. mo) 


DecUne of Aseyria 

REVIVAL OP ASSYRIA (s. 9») 
Adad-ninaK 11 (91 
gbalmaoeeer III (859-82^ 
Shamshladad V ^-8*®) 
Adad-niaari 111 (8x>^2) 

Seoaseberib lovadee 
Death of Bearhaddoo (o o4>> 
Ashurbestii^ (669-^iS) 

FaU of Nineveh (612) . 

Nebucfaadneixar «ign* aaoyfco 

Cy nu^cowpicra Baboon (SJ9) 
PERSIAN DOMINATION 


PHOENICIA 


Eariy ceniacts between Eariy Dynas- 
dc Egypt and the Labenoo (for 
timber supplies) 


Snofhi, of E&pc, obtains cedar* 
wood finm the Lebanon for ship* 
building 


Re^ lenibe at Bybloe eeotaln 
obiecu from 12th Ovoasty Bgy^ 
dan KlAft. Pdnece oc Byt^ were 
figyptUn vaaaals 


Kabitu (?H6brewi) attaefc from the 

eMt 

Pboeoidaa city*itatn Mim under 
luxenlacy of Egypt wudi weak¬ 
ened under Amniophle Ill and IV 


Egypt recovtn Pboenieia 


Period of Phoeddan saa-powar 

ginf 

PhiUsdnea established 00 Leba* 

ocsC'SyriBn coaei 

Ptaoaia indepaodenl of Egypt 


' PlttenicUfl «^el**** f *f fbunded lo 
AM a and Syria 


^nhege fbunded 
DeelhM cd Pboenicam 


power 


PERSIAN DOMiMdriDi/ 


CRETE 

Aoitoliaft (?) people «nled in 
Crete 

(cave^lwelJi^ at Messan) 

Some Egyptian inflnences (pre^ 
and proto-dyniaclc Egyptian stone 

vaaa) 


New ovaneaa inSuencea 
(AnacoUa, Libya, Egypt) 


Building of palaces at KnMSOe 
and Phaestoe 
Pictogcaphic wrldng 
CeolrallMdoc of power 
Increase of population 


Xnoisoa and Phaeitos dessoyed 
^ earthquake. Rebuilt (e. 1580-) 
_ Knoeeee at its aeolth 

ih 

PiU of Kaossos 

B Power dacantraliied but culture 
S Unto changed 


Cretans possibly amoog 'sea* 
peoples’ who tnvided Eg^ 


Dcrian inoohm (e. iloo) 


ASIA MINOR 


Hinitaa invade Asia Minor 


Lsbamai (c. 1640) extends Klitite 
dominion over moat of A.M. 
Hstiuailii I conquers N. Syria 
MunlUi I captures Babylon (a. tsoo) 
Period of Internecine soucgle wiinia 
A.M. Teliplnus <c. 1535) restores 
uniw 

TuuudJyai IX atineks Aleppo 

k&Sii 

Tudhaliyas 111 

SbubbulUiuosB (1380) rveovers aud 
Hitdce Knpire 
Mucsilto II 
Maduwartas 

HaccusUli 111 clgfu treaty with 
Rameues 11 (1269) 

Struggles with the AJthiyatPO. Htirittt 
dnetnfromAM. 

*SyTP>Hmite' period begiiis 
Siege of Troy (1194-1185) 


GREECE 


THE GREEK WORLD 


Greeks settle in Asia Minor, e.g. 
Aek^ Ionia 

Phrygtoiu establiabed in Asia Minor 
(Kl^ Midas) 

Lydians become dominant power 
(Icings; Oyges, Ardys, Sadyams, 
Alysttea, Ooesus (i ii v euU c u of 
metal cranage) 

Invailoo by SeythianB and Qm* 
aeriaiis <e. 700) _ ^ 

Asia Minor Conquered by Persians 
under Cyrus (546) 

PfiRS/i4N DOMINATION 


. Eer^ SfOfUt A^ 
(lAltLY mulasic) 

Kon-Oreek population 


First Or«rJh*ipMJn>ig ptopLt tooeda 

Orsees 

MiSAIt Bronat Af 

(MIODIA HkLUDIC) 


'Achaeans* In Greece 
(Mycenetn shaft'gravea) 


Myccaean palaoet at My- 
caoaei Tloyoii Pyloa 
Th(^ tombs at Myeesaa 
> (e. 1300) 


Lou firoflts A/a 

(LATV muASic) 


Dofiofi jitoosuw (a. xioo) 


7r<M <4g< 


Homeric epka took 
mately tbeir preaenx ioro b^ 
tween 950-800. 

Begaxning Greek cnaaerdaJ 
{bunding of cotootoa 
Fim Olympic meedag (776?) 
K«a^ {c. 700) 


Greek colontos In Bgy^ Aasi 
Minor. Syria 
Solon of Athens (59^ 
Feuiasatui and Hipfdaa 
(560-510) 

Bafile cd Macathen (49^ . 
Bank of TImtidop^ C«8®) 
Bank of Salunla u8o) 


J Perido and the Adiaton Eiuidjt 
Zenith cf Greek dvOlamkA ^ 
Pdopooneiian War (43i^0®v 

Plato C 42 r- 348 ) 


Minoan influence la 5. {nainland 
of Greece, In the Aegean Jsbmds 
and Syrian coastal area 


Mycenean Influence replaces 
Minoan 


Gs«^ begia to aettle in Asia 
Minor, and islands off A.M. 
coaar 


Period of Grt^ cokailal expon- 
sknr ccUontoa fbunded in Aegeno 
totonda and Syria. Egypt. N. 
Africa. Italy, Siaiyi Fiuce 


Gdo md Hkro (tyrtata of Symeuae) 
(485-470) 


PERSIA 


^eoUdne isnlaaenQ bofota 4000 a. 

Copper in use by 3 oee BX. 

Wnong in esdstmee 


c.) 


S. Persian cuhura influenced by 
'Ssrgonid' dynasty of Agade 

K. Fenian XftO—by 
Caaplsn culcura 


PRE-ACHABMBNID 

PERIOD 


SYRIA-PALBSTINB 


^oputotioa Amoriiic) 

Towns with defetLstve walls on 
strategic airea. eg;. Jerldxo, 
Haicv; Caaaanice. Phoeaidaa 
and Hebrew writi^ fax eanal- 
form (cablets fbuno at Ugarlt, 
Mari and Alatokb) 


Iron in use 


Cooqueat of Media byCyma(553) 
Cyrus eoequm Babykm (539) 

Cambysea (524) 

Dathkl (^) 

XeoteaCqij) 

Aramcea X (465) 


Darns £1 (423) 
Arraxerice* 11 <404) 


; J 


'Hyksea* enter Syria- 
Pakadna from Mfth 

Abraham (r, 1800-1750) 
but date uncenaio 


Hurrians eater Syria* 
Patoetiae 


Minoan toduence oe Syrian 
coast 


jmiaalem in earisienee 
(Bcstioaed in Amenta 
totters) 

Bank ctfKadmh 0385) 

Poasibto period of Hearew pen** 
criuion into Patottlac and Canaan 


N. SYRIA ISRAEL 

Kicthea Period of Judges 

mtofreen (DebcweluGidean. 
r...*i^^ui. Saoiacio) 
losg Xufsk^ aateMr/ksn n 
fwuaf 

5 8 «d (!025*toco) 

David (e. 1010-970) 

SokeOBi («. 970-933) 

« Sbesbenk mvwtos Judah (e. 940) 

g Diviaioai of Jewish iCinedom 

fi Bphrrira(N)JudBh 7 ^ 

Aaayriaaa attack N. $1^ (B76) 

Ahab (died 854) Em 

Amoe; Heaaa 
FaD of Samaria 
SwawMberib lawedw JWUA 

De MW raooeBic coda, jenwdah 

5P7 Ba^intoA Conqunc (I at deport' 
adon) 

5g< taJ capeivky cf Judah 
538 RaaCDcaMA uadCT Cyrus 
PERSIAN DOMINATION 


DATS 

B.C. 

3000 

2900 

2800 

2700 

2600 

2500 

2400 

2J00 

2aco 

atoe 

aeon 

1900 

iSeo 

J700 

1600 

1500 

140® 

1900 

laoe 

ttco 

loeo 

900 

■oe 

See 

fi» 

475 

450 

435 

400 


TUt 


lahle is blended to 
daring of events befoce 


CD obaia a tecad peacramlc view of the various ovUisatiaDS deacribed In my boA The ^na 
VC a carriy fw^n^ In ca trt i e.g. the dating of tha E a odut , authorfrim di^ w4de^. ««• 

tbeae are UaUe m be modMed as frmh ioforaunieB) comes to la^iL—L.C. 


are not CD bertardedaa 
are £iir^ 'hard* dib even 


Lbonasd Cottrill 
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